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PREFACE 


The point of view xv^iiich underlies the content of this book 
IS that mental liealth is dependent in large part upon the foima- 
tion ol ceitain mental habits and the elimination of certain 
otheis* It IS believed that it is just about as easy to iorm the 
beneficial habits as it is to fall victim to tlic detrimental habits 
iE the peison involved can be given a cleai conception of tlieir 
relative significance. Furthermore, it is believed that the prac- 
tice of those habits which bung mental health is just as enjoy- 
able, or more so, tlian the practice oE the pernicious mental 
habits which lead to mental disease. It is ignorance that does 
the damage 

Till® ugh infancy and childhood the formation of these habits 
is dependent upon the guidance of parents and teachers but in 
later years tlie individual is thiown upon his own lesources and 
discretion, and his mental development must be directed pri- 
marily by himself How is he to know which of the things he 
has learned are not for Uis best interests or how is he to initiate 
others which might be beneficial to him? 

This book therefore is addressed to the college student pri- 
marily and puts in undeistandable form the basic principles 
in\olved in the preservation of one's own mental health. It is 
offeicd as a basal textbook for coiuses in mental hygiene Be- 
cause oE the absence o£ technical language it is hoped that it 
may also be used m fieshman hygiene courses covering mental 
as well as physical aspects of health 

The theoues presented heie are no armchair theories They 
do not represent the pet hobbies of the writer nor the biased 
viewpoint of some partisan in the field. They are the essential 
principles which have come out of a great amount of work by 
specialists m mental disoiders, stripped of their abstiact teinii- 
nology, and presented in a simple, straightforward manner 
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PREFACE 


In this revision the suggestions of various instructors who 
have used the hook have been of great vaiue Two deserve a 
special expression of gratitude, foi they went through the book 
with assiduous care and pointed out numerous ways in which 
the material could be rearranged and improved; they are Dr 
Emily L Stogdill of Ohio State University and Professoi Fowler 
D Brooks of DePauw University. 

JOHN J B MORGAN 

Evanston, 111 
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CHAPTER I 


HOW TO APPRAISE YOURSELF 


The greatest o£ faults is to be conscious of none 

Carlyle 


‘'What in the Tvorld is wrong with me?** a young man asked 
of a student counselor to whom he had come for help ‘T just 
can*t understand why I have been acting as I have. I am trying 
to get into the air corps, but 1 just about failed in an examina- 
tion because of some absolutely silly beliavior on my part Dur- 
ing tl^ examination my eyes became blurred, for no good rea- 
son, so that I could scaicely see my paper. I could not think. I 
felt nauseated. My hand shook when I tried to write Finally, I 
had to leave after handing in a half-finished paper before the 
time was up.** 

‘T have been told,** Jie went on, "that a person does such 
things because he gains something from them; but I don’t see 
^vhat I could gam by going to pieces at an examination If I 
failed, I would not get out of service, I would merely be kept 
from the air service, and 1 want to get into that division. I don’t 
want to wait to be dratted, but that is exactly what will happen 
to me it I keep on with my foolishness.** 

Hidden motives cause queer conduct. Is this student different 
fiom the lest of us? Not very much. Do we not all do the same 
sort of thing at times? Although we are usually less dramatic 
about It, we often go to pieces at those times when we should be 
at our best We say just the wrong thing, only to bite our 
tongues after we have said it. We know better, but we play the 
fool just the same After we have blundered we see clearly what 
we should have done; we know that, with a clear head, we would 

1 
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HOW TO KEEP A SOUND MIND 


have done tlie correct thing at the light time; but some unseen 
force seemed to make us do the wrong thing 

^Viiai makes tlicse situations paiticularly irritating to all 
of us IS the leali/ation that we aie double-ciossing ourselves. 
We recogni/e the fact that we are the loscis, tliat we aie deceiv- 
ing ouiselves more than we aie tliiowing dust m the eyes of 
anyone else; we suspeci that the disguise of our leal motives is 
so thin that everyone else can see through it. Why cannot we? 

Did you ever see a child, angiy with her mother, break her 
mother’s favorite dish by “accident”? The mothci may suspect 
that the cluld’s motive was one of levengc; but the child can 
loudly claim she did not mean to do it. Under such a iliin dis- 
guise the child can letahate with impunity How is anyone 
going to dec ictc wJicthc/ it was an accident or a designed attempt 
to “pay back” the mothei for some fancied wrong^ Even the 
child may think u was an accident, or it may ha\ e been a partial 
one; but the rhilrl derives satisfaction irom it just the .same, 
f veil if she is whipped, she may stifl be happy. Tlie delight 
gained from hinting her mother may have been far gieater in 
value to her than the pain from the punishment inflicted on 
her. 

Perhaps this analogy will help us to see some of the possibfe 
factors involved m the case of the young,man who “accidentally” 
got sick while taking his examination. Peihaps he gained some- 
thing from It just as truly as the child gained something fiom 
breaking the dish. If so, in talking about it, would he not do 
just as the child did, that is, stiess those factors which had the 
least relation to the real puijrose of the “accident”? 

Personality masks. The child’s accident and the student’s ill- 
ness were both masks; they can be explained only when the 
masks are removed However, it is impoitant to leahre that the 
primary task is not to I'emove the mask and to disclose the ugly 
features whii h the mask ba.s hidden. Such a rude exposure of 
what the individual needs to hide would only leave him worse 
off tiian before. We weai clothes to enhance our beauty and to 
rectify defects of nature Another person may not like our taste 
in clothes, but that is no justification for him to strip them from 
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US and expose our natural ugliness. There has grown up a fad 
of tearing masks from people m older to disclose untoward 
motives for conduct Theie is no excuse foi such a procedure 
and this book is not going to take part in sucli practices The 
significance of masks is being pointed out in order to help the 
readei to discover the blemish that his disguise is designed to 
covci. Having focused his attention on the blemish, he can 
either take steps to remove it so that he will need no disguise, or 
he can Hioose a way of concealing his scar in such a manner that 
ollieis AVill not see it oi suspect its presence, and so that he can 
be happier about it. 

For pm poses of illustration, let us look behind the mask of 
the student and see what it covered He took it off himself, and 
here is what he found He uas correct in his statement tliat his 
purpose was not to get out of military service. However, he was 
upset about another situation which would be precipitated if 
he left home. He was being manicd in a week, and he was afraid 
to go off and leave his bride for fear some other fellow might 
win her away from him Not very flattering to his wife, was it? 
But a little more insight revealed that it was himself that he did 
not trust. His whole romance was built upon a foundation of 
jealousy and he was afraid it would topple over. 

A few side lights will make the situation clearer He had got- 
ten Ins girl by “beating the other fellow's time.” His chest 
swelled with pride as he told this, Furtlieimore, a number of 
other boys were very much enamored of her because of her 
superior beauty and charming personality. In fact, everything 
he said about his romance reflected his pride at having made 
such a conquest, a conquest which he measured primarily m 
terms of the number of othcis who had been defeated, and the 
degiee to which he had beaten them. His entire courtship had 
been a series of maneuvcis to keep her from the boys of whom 
he was jealous, and he was jealous of anyone who happened on 
the scene. He had carefully failed to invite any fancied rival to 
the wedding He spent endless time imagining how she would 
isolate herself fiom all possible contact ivith boys while he was 
aivay In fact, marrying hei was his method of strengthening 
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that isolation. He said that he was absolutely sure of her but, m 
the same breath, admitted that he had a gnawing feeling of in- 
secuiity over lus ‘‘possession” of her, 

Whth his mask on, he was, to himself, the invincible lover 
No rival had a chance. With his mask off, he was a jealous, feai- 
ful third rater who feared anyone who might make any appeal 
to his sweetheait Why take the mask oft then? Because he 
unhappy with it on Foitiuiately, he had not completely fooled 
himself and was beginning to realize how idiotic it was to tiy to 
decene himself at all 

What might have happened had he continued to imagine him- 
self the Lothario whom he ivas not? Suppose he had gone to 
war with all this underlying feeling of insecurity and jealousy, 
what would liave happened? In all probability, he would have 
revealed Jus attitude in his letteis, he would have demanded 
more and moie evidence fiom his wife that she was living m 
stiict isolation, and would have made his ciitical attitude toward 
her so irksome that she might have been impelled to do the very 
thing he was afraid she would do. 

After he took his mask off he was able to see the girVs vieiv- 
point— a factor ivhicli had totally escaped him before. He even 
volunteered the opinion that the greatest thrill that a war biide 
can get is probably the assurance that ♦her husband trusts her, 
and the satisfaction that comes with the knowledge that she 
measures up to his confidence in her. He began to understand 
that his suspicion, lealousy, and distrust weie robbing her of 
the most vital thing that could come to her from her marriage 
to him 

Honest self-appraisal. Mental health is based on self-under- 
standing Upon this foundation it is possible to build a super- 
structure of a fine personality. One improves himself, not by 
imagining himself to be perfect already, but by acknowledging 
his limitations and setting out to remove them in a rational 
manner— by common sense and hard work, or by a thorough 
acceptance of them if they aie unchangeable There are ra- 
tional methods foi improving a poor vocabulary, for example, 
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but a man who has lost an arm must accept that fact and adjust 
to It. 

Honest self-appraisal gives one such a comfortable feeling 
that It IS amazing that anyone should adopt any other policy. A 
man who knows he has only ten cents in his pocket does not 
genuinely relish the two-dollar meal which he is eating in a 
fasluonable dining room, knowing that there will be the devil 
to pay when the check arrives. He knows that a raeal of dough- 
nuts and coffee would not give him the choking sensation he 
now gets when he tries to swallow the thick, juicy ^eak for 
which he cannot pay. But, you may say, why cannot 1 just im- 
agine my dime is ten dollars and enjoy the steak, letting the 
check take care of itself when that time arrives? You could if 
you could genuinely believe that you had the money to pay for 
the meal or if you could totally forget the consequences, you 
could then enjoy the steak thoroughly The enjoyment of the 
meal would depend not upon wliat you actually had in your 
pocket but in what you thought was there* If we could live in a 
world of fiction, self-deceit would bring moie happiness than 
honesty about one*s trails and one’s status But the only persons 
who can do this successfully are those who are adjudged by the 
rest of us to be mentally ill. The deluded man who thinks he is 
a king, the woman whose child has died and who believes that 
the lag doll she is caressing is her real son, or the man who 
thinks he is the Messiah, any one of these maybe happy so long 
as he oi she believes in the delusion, but few of us want to pay 
such a price for happiness, and most of us could not do so even 
if we wished it. 

Objective realism. These simple illustrations make clear the 
fact that a frank appraisal of one’s surroundings is almost as 
necessary foi mental soundness as is a candid view of oneself. 
A man needs to have a clear and unobstructed vision when he 
looks at the world iti which he finds himself One thing we can 
all be sure about, and that i^ that life will offei variety. No sane 
man expects anything else. There will be sorrows as well as 
joys; fulfilled hopes as well as disappointments, sordid and ugly 
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spots as well as beautilul experiences, maliciously unkind people 
as well as trustwouhy fnends, smooth going will alternate with 
storms and conflicts, some things will ivork out as you expect 
and you will have many surpiises in store for you. 

This being true, the unpoitant element in a wholesome life 
IS to develoji a habit of being leady foi any eventuality. The 
man who tells you that life is a senes of sordid disappointments 
IS as much of a liar as the one who tells you it can be all you ever 
hoped or dreamed it would be. It may be all light to hope for 
the best wlule fearing the worst, but the important requirement 
IS to be leady for either the best or the worst, and to let neither 
*'get you down.** Life is never static foi a live man— it is only so 
for a corpse. The object of this book is not to teach anyone hoiv 
to become adjusted in the sense ot achieving stagnation, but to 
examine the rules foi living a life of stimulating and continual 
readjusLinent, ' “ 

This may sovmd as though life were one giand fling; it may 
suggest that we should get up in the morning with the feeling 
**Oh boyl I wonder what big event is coniLing into my life today,’* 
Thete may be none There will surely be diab days and the 
times of greatest stress often sneak up upon one unobserved 
No one has to manufactine his trials or his happiness; they will 
come in their own good time. Readiness for either is the key- 
note of rich living 

Hints for making a personal survey. Personality values can- 
not be assayed in precise units, but they can be viewed in broad 
outlines with suflicient claiuy to enable a person to discern his 
ireak spots and his strong points Before proceeding with sug- 
gestions as to how to make such a self-appraisal, a word should 
be said about the use to be made of it. 

The first warning concerns our attitude toward what is found. 
Having looked fiankly at ourselves, we should not pcimit emo- 
tional indulgence to result The discovery of a good quality 
should not lead to excessive pride, nor should the finding of 
some bad trait lead to overdone chagiin oi discout agement. 
The purpose of a survey is not to become idly emotional about 
our status, but to develop just enough interest to incite us to 
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improvement Knowledge should not be followed by piide nor 
by fear; it should arouse enough eneigy to bring about improve^ 
ment in spite of the temptation to settle into complacency or 
despondency. 

Another warning. It is well to keep what is found as a private 
possession In case a personal pioblem arises which seems to 
call for outside help, it is much better to seek the help of a pro- 
fessional counselor, who can be trusted to keep peisonal secrets, 
than to discuss such matteis with buddies We are living in a 
competitive society and any undue exposure of our weaknesses 
IS likely to lead to increased vulnerability. 

The following queslious do not attempt to cover every phase 
of mental adjustment, nor do they lend themselves to piccise 
answeis Their value will become clear if the reader leisurely 
meditates each question, cjualiEying each answer, and if, at each 
point where he finds himself emotionally distuibed, he looks 
sqiiaiely at the issue laised— until he c^m be cool, calm, rational, 
and b;Janced about it. Nor should he be too insistent upon get- 
ting a complete and satisfactoiy ansiver at once. Many of the 
issues raised by these Questions will be more fully discussed m 
other parts ol the book, further study may be necessary before 
an adequate answer is provided 

1. Are you Happiness or unhappiness is merely an 

index ot the degiee of success or failure one is having in making 
life's adjustments Remember, the essential task of life is to 
adjust to anything and eve;iything that comes; it is not to seek 
happiness directly. If one is adjusting pioperly, happiness will 
come as a by-product, if one is failing to adjust properly, um 
happiness will inevitably come with such failure 

Happiness is almost as good an indicator ol mental health as 
bodily temperature is of physical health Fevei is the by-product 
ot a physical disease; it indicates an attempt on the part of the 
body to fight off some morbid condition. When a j^erson is 
physically sick, it is a good sign if he lias a fever; when a person 
has had a misfortune, it is also a good sign if he is unhappy. 
Knowing the significance of the fever, the good physician hunts 
for the cause of the illness and tries to get rid of the disease 
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itself. He knows that when the disease is t\Iiipped, the fever 
will disappeai and the bodily temperatuie of the patient will 
return to normaK 

In the same manner, an unhappy condition should incite the 
victim of that unhappiness to seaich out and to fight the cause 
of Ins difficulty Uiifoi tunately, most of us have been made to 
feel that we aie somehow to blame for our unhappiness, or that 
we have been wioiiged, consequently, unhappiness is often ac- 
companied eithet by a feeling of guilt oi by self-pity The un- 
happiness may be due to circumstances over which we had no 
control, but we must adjust to the conditions just the same 
Suppose that one lias lost his best liiend thiough death It does 
no good to feel guilty about such an event, blooding over the 
times when he might have done more for liim does not bring 
him back Noi does it help to feel self-pity The unhappiness 
that comes with bereavements of this sou arc goads to the in- 
dividiul, signals that he must change some of lus ways of living, 
and the sooner he does so, without self-recriminations oi self- 
pity, the better for all concerned 

2. Have you an adequate perspective Of It is extremely 
difficult to give an honest answer to this question. We may tell 
ourselves that looking at some remote situation constitutes per- 
spective, when It may be meiely a way of evading nearer un- 
pleasantness. For example, we may become interested in send- 
ing missionaiies over the seas, and at the same time we may be 
totally heartless toward the needs of persons in oui own to^vn. 
We may verbally profess toleiance towaid peoples of other races, 
cieeds, or nationalities but, by oui actions, be extiemely over- 
bearing to those outside our little circle. 

How often do oiii schemes of social betterment resolve them- 
selves to devices to impiove our own status, often at the expense 
of others? As an illustration, a man’s economic position can 
easily change his attitude toward social refoim A ceitam man 
was well known foi his intense interest in the icdistiibution of 
wealth until lus own meager foi tunes ivere leplenished through 
mariiage to the daughtei of a ^vealthy financier His views 
changed m an amazingly short time You may recognize lack of 
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perspective in this person, but can you see just as striking incon- 
sistencies in yoiuself? 

To imdei stand perspective, one must recogni/e tliat breadth 
ot vision, disci iinination, and foresight begin with a limited en- 
vironment which can expand only through living. Youth should 
not be blamed for a lack ot peispective, it takes experience to 
gam wide vision, but youth must have a wholesome appetite for 
new expel lences, a curiosity as to the significance of each new 
experience as it comes, a fairness in the evaluation of eacli new 
viewpoint which is piesented, and a willingness to xelatc each 
experience to what has gone before. Perspective does not come 
from flitting from one expeiience to anotliei in a superhcial 
manner, nor does it come from avoiding certain aspects of life; 
on the contrary, it comes from a true evaluation of each situa- 
tion and aa'elating of it to all others which have preceded it. 

Suppose life has hint you Is that any reason foi hiding from 
it and living in a world ot fancy? Suppose it has failed to meas- 
ure upjto your expectations, and your ideals have been shatteied. 
Admit your hopes were vain, salvage ivhat you can, and go on 
from there You gam iiQthing by blinding yourself with shat- 
tered hopes 

Nariow vision is unwholesome. If it is the lesiilt of limited 
experience the normal w^y to correct it is to widen your contacts 
with life If It is the result of biased vision and prejudice you 
must change your emotional bias to toleiance and honesty. 

You must, because of local and temporary circumstances, 
align yourself with certain oiganizations, beliefs, and factions, 
but It IS a sign of mental imbalance when you can sec no virtue 
m the connections and positions of others You may be an 
Ameiican, but other political boundaries may liav'e just as much 
value for an ongoing world. You may have a religious prefer- 
ence, but there is value in other leligions than yours You may 
have joined a particular fraternal organization, but that is no 
excuse for snobbery A self-righteous person may have a more 
shriveled soul than one who has succumbed to some of life’s 
temptations Narrowness, no matter how cleverly cloaked under 
the guise of virtue, is a sign of weakness, cowardice, or lack of 
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experience. If you find yourself to he narrow, try to view it as 
tlic result of a lack of expencnce and do not let weakness or 
cowardice pi event you from remedying tlie deficiency. 

3 Do you nseyout energies efficienlly'^ While adjustment to 
life requires a clear perspective, it also rests upon the ability to 
heliave in a wholesome manner. Your degiee of efficiency is a 
good index of underlying balance 

Tlieie aie (einporary losses in efficiency which should not be 
too distuibing, as soon as the underlying causes aie straightened 
up, normal capacity returns. If a boy has just fallen in love, his 
attention is likely to be distiacted fiom his studies because of 
his daydreaming about his sweetheait If one has made a bad 
play in a game, he is likely to be distuibcd for some time by the 
chagrin he feels. If a definite decision beiwecn equally desirable 
alternatives is necessary, there is likely to be hesitation and loss 
of efficiency in any work winch is attempted until some definite 
clioue lias been made Life is full of examples of such disturb- 
ing elements; their picsencc is manifested by.tlie blunder,s made 
because of them. The observing mother knows when her son 
has fallen in love. The teacher can di^ce^n ivlien the athlete in 
her class is botheied by the loss of a game. Poor schoolwork is 
inevitable when a boy does not know whether he should vol- 
unteer for army service or wait until lj,e is drafted 
The serious situations, in contrast to these temporal y ones, 
are those which persist and lead to a chronic condition of non- 
adjustment There is a vast difference between the spilling of 
soup at a dinner because you were ill at ease, and the unsteadi- 
ness which comes when you are pursued by a chronic feeling of 
insecurity or a deep sense of guilt The latter conditions are 
accompanied by )itteriiiess, unsteadiness of voice, jerkiness and 
macenraty of movement, hesitation, repetition of ideas, inco- 
herence in speech, and geneial motor and mental inefficiency. 
Tap the well-adjusted man on the shoulder, and he rvill turn 
aiound to see who is there, tap a guilty man, and he will jump 
out of his skin. 

However, a lack of motor skill does not always denote mental 
turmoil; motor inefficiency may be the result of a lack of train- 
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ing* The distinguishing sign between the type of inefficiency 
^diich IS caused by a lack of practice and that which results fiom 
some mental upset is best discovered by watching closely the 
lesiilts of continued practice If, with dull m a motoi act, the 
perfoimance gets worse, tension increases, and perkiness takes 
the place of smoothness, the probability is that some mental 
disorganization is present In such a case, it would be better to 
attempt to locate the underlying di/Ticulty than to engage in 
moie intense practice* The finest skills in any area come when 
one*s mind is at peace* 

4 Do you enjoy challenging events in Is a difficulty a 
challenge which bungs out the best in you? Or, are you the 
kind of person who cringes unless fate presents good fortune to 
you on a silver platter? Fears, as we shall show later, are behind 
most mental disorders. They may make one retire from a prob- 
lem situation or may impel him to attempt to solve it in feverish 
haste. In either case he is likely to make a poor solution and, of 
course,* each failure to soh^e a problem satisfactorily makes the 
next one more difficult of solution. 

The changing nature of events makes continuous readjust- 
ment essential You scarcely have time to get your breath after 
one conflict before the next one is upon you, Life is a game 
ivith a continual chal)ei>ge which you must meet if you are to 
keep alive Stagnation and death come when you cease to rise 
to the challenge, Increased confidence and vigor result fron\, 
accepting it 

"Success in a game is measured more by the attitude of the 
contestants than by any reckoning of victories or defeats. If you 
play valiantly you have succeeded If you play unwdlingly, with 
fear of the outcome, or hatred for your contestants, you have 
lost the real value of the game. Your attitude toward the prob- 
lems of life 1 $ a real measure of your mental health. 

5. Have you an oiga)nzed purpose or goal in life‘s Do not try 
to answer this question with a simple yes or no; instead, try to 
interpret how you feel about the future in relation to what has 
gone before. One needs to plan ahead but, while still young, it 
is necessary to keep those plans flexible* Unforeseen events may 
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change them, new viewpoints may arise, new oppoitunities may 
present themselves. Do not peimit yomself to be stampeded 
into <lecidmg on a caieci and tlicn peimit otheis to insist that 
you must stick to your decision iindei the feeling that you must 
be consistent at any cost. In old age, and not youth, you ivill 
have plenty oi time for iigidity 

On the other hand, some individuals delay too long in making 
any sou of plans foi the future Some do this because they aie 
afraid to look ahead. Foi example, if your past life has been 
unsuccessful you may be afiaid to look ahead because you fear 
a lepetition of past failure. If you have been sticcesslul you may 
be so intrigued with your success that you prefer to gloat over 
It rather than to look to what the future may hold for you 
Either attitude is unwholesome and may lead to seiious disinte- 
gration, It is unwholesome to dwell too much on the past You 
may learn from the past lessons tvhicli will guide you m the 
future, but these lessons have value only as you put them to 
use. 

One great baiiier against the fonvard outlook is our disap- 
pointment that things do not always turn out as ivc expect them 
to do. We plan ahead with high hopes only to find disillusion- 
ment and disappointment. This should mean only that we have 
miscalculated The value of the forward look does not depend 
upon achieving what we set out to attain but in the fact that it 
incited us to do something The man who is doing something is 
thereby enriched mentally The man who does nothing stag- 
nates and dies. It is the forward look which keeps him going; 

6. Can you make your motives woik for you^ We may all 
have heard the saying that “The way to hell is paved with good 
intentions,” but ive all act on the theory that the best way to get 
to heaven is through the cultivation of good motives. Even as 
young children we do not get very far in this lile until we leain 
that we can escape the penalty for many a mean act by demon- 
strating that we meant well. A little boy, for example, learned 
that he could escape punishment for hurting his younger 
brother by saying, as soon as he was observed, “Oh, I am so 
sorry, I did not mean to hurt you ” The worst punishment he 
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would get alter such an apology was an admonition to be careful. 
He found it much better to be regarded as the loving little boy, 
who had accidents ivhich tinned out badly for his brother, than 
to be lecognized as a jealous little rascal who delighted m doing 
mean tricks to his hated rival 

A little farther along in life we begin to believe that these 
professed noble motives aie leal, often failing to recognize that 
the real drives behind our acts are the mean impulses of which 
we are unaware. Such distoitions in the appraisal of our inten- 
tions lead directly and inevitably to mental disruption, the 
amount depending upon the dcgice and persistence of motives 
which we do not recognize as our own We begin by tucking 
others and end up by becoming the victims of our own du- 
plicity. 

If you would make your motives work for you, you must be 
able to see them clearly and to interpret their significance. Are 
your interests in self-improvement tempered with consideration 
and Icrve foi otheis, with a little unselfisliness, and with some 
social imdei standing, or do you pretend to be driven by noble 
motives to cover baser impulses? 

It is in the realm of motivation that self-deceit is most difficult 
to avoid. The one who professes to the noblest impulses, and 
knows the most moral platitudes, is often the meanest under- 
neath. 

Conventional cloaks help m this distortion. For example, 
there is a story of the girl who offered her brotlier an apple from 
a disli containing two—a large one and a small one, The boy 
took the big one Whereupon his sistei upbraided him for liis 
selfishness. After listening to her, for about as long as most bo)s 
listen to such scoldings from their sisters, he asked: “Well, if I 
had offered you the choice between the large and the small 
apple, which one would you have taken?” 

“I would have taken the small one,” she replied. 

“Well,” said her brother, “you have it, what aie you com- 
plaining about?” 

The boy and the girl were equally selfish; the difference be- 
tween them was to be found m the fact that the girl had learned 
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to conceal her selfishness behind a social convention while the 
boy flouted that convention Both realized that they wanted the 
big apple. The girl tried to get it by using a little social trick, 
the boy was not quick enough to devise a socially approved 
countertnek, so he defied convention and took the big apple, 

Winch type of conduct is better? The boy arouses dislike in 
others by his abrupt way of getting what lie wants, but he is not 
so likely to deceive Inmself about his unselfishness— he admits 
that he is selfish. The gni is moie likely to take hei unselfishness 
seriously and ically to think that she is nobler than she is. Since 
we have pointed out that self-deceit is a dangerous pi'ocedure, 
the girl would seem to be in the more vulnerable position. 

However, the solution for the dilemma presented by this lit- 
tle story involves something moie than judging between the 
merits oi the two Had these childien been honest to begin ^vith, 
there need liave been no tiouble Suppose tliey had admitted to 
each other that they both wanted the big apple Sucii an admis- 
sion might have resulted m a fight and the boy, being strougei, 
would probably have gotten it. This factor probably made the 
girl cry the conventional ruse to outwit him. Conventions, and 
even moral codes, are often used to get the upper hand of an- 
other when we feel incompetent to cope with him directly. But 
the admission by both of them that tlu^y wanted the big apple 
need not have led to a fight. They could have agreed tliat, since 
they both wanted all they could get, the best solution was a lair 
division. A slice could have been cut from the large apple to 
equalize them^ the one who took the smaller one could have put 
up .something to *‘boot/’ or any of a number of equitable ar- 
rangements could have been effected. The essential point is 
that an initial lack of honesty is what created the conflict, A 
conflict of this sort is almost always a sure sign that a pieceding 
mistake has been made. 

If, after having failed m initial candor, we permit oui selves 
to act from motives which are disguised, we permit our reason- 
ing processes to become violently distorted in an attempt to 
excuse such behavior, the resulting irrationality becomes a 
habit and spreads to all phases of our lives. We shall, in later 
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chapters, show the significance of such distorted thinking and 
present more specific means for correcting it. We merely men- 
tion It here to show its significance as an index of mental un- 
soundness The man of sound mentality does relatively few 
things for reasons which he does not understand. Insight into 
motivation is one ol the best indexes of mental soundness 

The complaint is often heard that a person has no ambition, 
that he takes no interest in anything, that nothing can motivate 
him. Behind such a lack of motivation is usually a failure ol 
insight into the real driving elements by this person himsell 
He may want to do something winch society docs not tolerate, 
or which he himself cannot sanction. A conflict arises and, the 
true situation not being apparent, the person apj>ears to be 
drifting without any motives. It is well to xemcrnber that every 
person is motivated by something Even a lack of all apparent 
activity has adequate causes behind it Inactivity is more likely 
to be the result of a conflict between motives than the conse- 
quence of a lack of any If you could see a peison who has come 
to a fork in the road, ivithout seeing the fork itself, the lack of 
movement of this person could be interpreted as a lack of the 
inge to go on. But when you disceui that he is troubled by 
indecision as to which branch to take, his lack of activity be- 
comes undeistandable. The solution is not to make the person 
move on, the need is to help him decide which way to move. 

In order to avoid too many blind forks in the road of life, 
most of us develop certain codes or rules of conduct to guide us 
when we need to make decisions When a problem arises we 
measure it in terms of these fundamental rules and act accord- 
ingly. For example, suppose we had determined to live accord- 
ing to the rule that we would not steal We are hungry and 
there is an opportunity to steal. Shall we steal or shall we not? 
The rule we have adopted guides us and we do not. Such rules 
make life easier. The difficulty, however, which arises in spite 
of such rules, is that some of them interfere with each other. 
Hence, it is important for each person continually to reappraise 
and to revise these fundamental codes for living so that he may 
maintain his personal insight. 
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7. Do you feel at home with oLhe) peofflc^ Do you like 
people? Do they like you? Aie they at ease when you are in 
their company and do they enjoy yoiii Acliom and conveisation? 
Are you at ease when with other people? Do you feel that peo- 
ple are kindly disposed towaid you and would help you in a 
crisis, or do you think people would, as a ude, hurt you if they 
had the oppoitunity? Do you like advice oi do you shun it? 
The answers to these and many other similar questions will indi- 
cate to you the degiee to winch you have adjusted yourself 
socially. 

In the last analysis, the mentally sick person who becomes so 
seriously deranged that he must be confined in an institution is 
meiely one who has not learned to get along with otlieis. Queer 
ideas 01 unusual foims of conduct do not, in themselves, con- 
stitute grounds foi segiegation, it is only when behavior be- 
comes extremely annoying to otlieis that segregation becomes 
necessary Sanity can be measuied only in teinis of social 
tolerance 

Consequently, if you cannot get along with otheis, do not 
blame them, for that is what all abnoimal people do If tiiey 
are out of harmony wilh the whole world they consider the 
world out of tune and dunk that their music is perfect.. 

The growth from egocentricity to socialization is, again, one 
of development. It was noimal for you as a child to be i datively 
egocentuc, but normal life should have enabled you to integrate 
with society For this reason, do not think that any minor social 
maladjustment is an index of a pending mental Illness, it may 
meiely indicate the necessity for more social education Each 
social blundei should teach you to behave in a moie ^vholesome 
fashion next time just as each I all of the child should enable him 
to learn to walk moie steadily 

Finally, when you are socially matured you will enjoy the 
society of other people But mature social pleasure goes deeper 
than a siipeilicial good 'time, it involves the warm glow which 
comes from the assurance that someone else really needs you as 
an associate. Many funny antics are perfoimed by those wlio I eel 
insecure in the affections of otheis. For example, the little boy 
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who feels that lus mother neglects him will go to any extreme 
to get some sou of lesponse from her— being good, showing off, 
teasing, or even being bad in order to get her to give him some 
attention. Some of the queer behavioi of adults is but a con- 
tinuation of these silly attempts to make others feel that we arc 
essential to tlieir happiness. The desire to have otheis need us 
IS noimal, but tve should leain impioved methods for accom- 
plishing tins end as we grow in years. In a later chaptei we shall 
discuss m some detail methods for improving our social rela- 
tions, It is enough to indicate heie that the degree to wOiich Ave 
have been al)lc to establish personal harmony with others is an 
excellent index of mental health 

8. Can you tolerate a candid look at yourself^ Having taken 
a good look, how do you feel about yoiuself? The answer to this 
question may tell you much. If you end up with a leeling of 
self-exaltation, is it not possible that you have not penetrated 
your disguises very well? If you end up with a feeling of chagrin, 
can It be that you aie exaggeiating your delects for some pur- 
pose— perhaps to punish yourself for some fancied wrong, per- 
haps to get otheis to pity you, or perhaps as an excuse for not 
tiying to improve conditions? If you see your weak points 
clearly and your assets honestly, should it not lead to a lational 
and wholesome prograiu of self-improvement? 

Furthermoie, it is not wholesome to spend too much time 
contemplating yourself. Studying youiself should occupy about 
the same relative place m the business of living as studying a 
map when you are taking a trip. You should study both in older 
to evolve a definite program of activity. You need enough land- 
marks to make certain you are moving along as you should, and 
you must be able to refer back to the map ivhen you become 
uncertain as to youi orientation But remember, you will get 
nowhere in youi travels if all you do is to sit and study a map, 
nor wdll you get anywhere in life if you do no more than con* 
template yoiuself 

Does a candid look at yourself frighten you? If so, perhaps 
you are lost in life A lost person gets nowhere by feeding his, 
terror; he must calm down, get some clues as to his location, and 
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then start out in some diiection, looking for fuither signs as he 
proceeds. 

There is a definite goal towaul which self-analysis, with its 
resultant piogiam of selhimpiovemcnt, should carry you. You 
may nevei quite reach this destination in your entiie life, even 
if )OU live to a i ipe old age, but it is worth stiiving towaul It is a 
condition which might be tailed “ob|ectivity''; it is the ability 
to view yourself and the events of your life, as well as tlie world 
aiound you, in a lealistic, impersonal, detached, and unpreju- 
diced manner. Make no mistake, none of these adjectives imply 
freedom from emotional hie/ Some individuals, in then at- 
tempt to attain objective lealism, succeed only in becoming 
wooden. The goal we are attempting to describe is an objective 
which brings out genuine fullness of living. One who is striving 
toward it can see the humor in life, can even laugh at himself, he 
suffers when a calamity befalls lum, he is chagrined ^vhen he 
makes a mistake, he is elated when he succeeds in some entei- 
prise, he is hurt wlien some admired Iriend betrays him, m 
short, he lives a genuinely full life, and is really too busy living 
to become self-conscious about it 

The preceding eight questions are not the only ones that 
might lead to a clearer perspective of one’s otvn mental status, 
but they should be sufficient to give one a good stait. Their 
value will be enhanced if they lead to fuitlier related questions 
instead of a categoiical answer and immediate dismissal 

Nor will such a personality inquiry automatically (oirect any 
imperfections which are disclosed thereby If you are unhappy, 
if your peispective of life is narrow and distorted, if you are 
inefficient, if challenging events get you down, if you have no 
organized purpose or goal in life, if your motives pull you in all 
directions instead of leading to organized activity, if you cannot 
get along with people, or if you cannot tolerate a candid look at 
yourself, what can you do about it? 

How to go about solving personality problems. If theie is 
^any one factor which is moie important than others in solving 
personality problems it is the possession of a quality which is 
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known as ''wisdom* quality which is frequently called “com-' 
mon sense ** The display of wisdom does not rest upon informa- 
tion, scholastic training, or scientific knowledge, it is best de- 
scribed as that sort ol solution of a pioblem which, after it has 
been made, is universally acclaimed as an excellent one For 
example, theie is the stoiy of the manner m ^vhich Solomon 
solved a problem thousands of years ago ivhich is so unique 
that It excites admiration even today It goes somewhat as fol- 
lows Two mothers came befoie Solomon, each one claiming 
that the other woman had stolen hei infant The two women 
had been living in the same house and eac li had giv'cn birth to a 
child witli no outside person in attendance 

The plea of one woman was. “This woman*s child died in the 
night , and she arose at midnight, and took my son from 
beside me, while I slept, and , . . laid her dead child in iny 
bosom And when I rose in the morning to give my child suck, 
behold, it was dead, but when I had considered it in the morn- 
ing, boliold, It was not my son “ 

The second woman, in turn, argued. “Nay, but the living is 
my son, and the dead is thy son.** 

In ordei to decide the issue, Solomon said “Bring me a swoid 
. Divide the living child in two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other ** 

Whereupon the real mother spoke up and said: “Give her the 
living child, and m no wise slay it. she is the mother thereof.’* ^ 
This reference to Solomon is given, not with the implication 
tliat the reader must be as wise as Solomon if he would conduct 
llus life propeily, but to indicate that the solution of per^nality 
I problems lequiies common sense more than it does a compie- 
hensive knoivledge of psychology. Psychology may provide the 
tools, but common sense must be the guide to their successful 
I use 

With this warning against the attempt to memorize and apply 
rules slavishly, we shall give some principles which we believe 
will help. The list is not exhaustive, nor are the different rides 
ai ranged in the order of importance The wise person will make 
1 1 Kings 3. 16-28. 
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the selection which best fits his individual needs, and will keep 
tliem all in reserve so that he can inteichange tlieni as vaiying 
occasions a use 

1 Deal with the moie in gent pi oblern fiiU One of the first 
signs of oncoming mental imbalance is a picayunish and persist- 
ent attention to tiiviahties A man will spend a whole day 
sloirmngaioiind, upsetting the loiUine of eveiybody within his 
vocal range, and waste a great amount of physical and mental 
energy, in the attempt to find a pencil which he has misplaced, 
A run in a storking, a chop of food on a chess, the fact that one 
has made a slip ol speech, or has used the wiong fork at dinner, 
may so consume one’s attention that he snubs all those around 
him. It is well to remeinbci that a great many so-called prob- 
lems actually need no solution— they will take cate of themselves 
if left alone The well-balanced individual is the one tcho tan 
select, from the mass of items which seem to lecjuiic attention, 
the most significant ones, and who tan work on them to the ex- 
clusion of 11 relevant minutiae The ivise man does not make a 
ponderous issue from trifles, nor does he turn off a real problem 
as a joke. 

2 Choose when to iimt and when lo act. There is one maxim 
winch says. m haste and repent at leisme.” There is an- 
other maxim which sayst'-^othing v/jntured, nothing won.” 
Which one would it be wise to follow? The answei seems to be 
to follow neither, instead, it would seem to be the pait of wis- 
dom to adapt one’s timing to the individual problem as it ari.ses 

Sometimes a wait would lie fatal If the house tvere on fire, it 
would pay to do something— to do anything— lathei than to sit 
pondenng the best comsc to follow. Expeiimcniers with rats in 
nia/os have found that the rat which sits in a corner, either 
trembling with fear, or composed in sleep, does not learn to 
thieacl his w'ay out of the maze as w'ell as the one ivho gets up 
and goes at it even though he may not have the faintest clue as 
to which way to proceed . One cannot solve a mechanical ring 
puzzle with any degree of efficiency by mere contemplation oi 
by waiting—fumbling is much the better way. 

On the other hand, life is full of instances of mistakes which 
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have resulted from unconsideied and precipitate action Many 
seniois regret that they did not gi%'e more consideration to the 
plahmng of their progiams when they were freshmen oi sojrho- 
mores. Peisons who buy property liasiiiy often wisli they had 
done their investigating before rather than after the purchase. 
Many snappy comebacks had best nevet been uttered, 

Theie seems to be no establislied lule as to when to wait and 
when to blunder ahead; it does seem, however, that the issue 
should be determined by the problem itself rather than by the 
temperament ol the individual concerned The ultra timid pei- 
son loses opportunities, the clnonic gambler wrecks ojiportuni- 
ties. If Ave can generalize at all, rve might say It does not pay to 
hunt trouble: Inii on the other hand when a serious problem 
arises it docs not pay to avoid it rvith the ext use that more time 
IS needed for consideration. The rvise man does not ahvays rvait, 
nor does be ahvays act quickly. 

3 Piofif fiom failures. There has been a strong tendency to 
stress the importance of success in the dec eiopment of person- 
ality. Even though it « important for a little child to taste suc- 
cess m order that he may be encouraged to continue his ivork or 
study, and even though we giant that siutess is stimulating to 
older people, rve should not ignore the fact that success must be 
inteispersed with som^ failuies belore it will become clear 
Avhich factors make for success and Avhich make for failure. 

For example, a man invested in a vacant lot and made money 
on it; he then invested in a shoe store and made money on that, 
he invested in some stocks and they went up; he built a home 
and sold it at a profit, everything he touched seemed to yield a 
profit for him Since the common factoi in all these transac- 
tions was his business judgment, he concluded that he was a 
smart business man It took the experience of a business depres- 
sion to wipe out all his piofits and to convince him that there 
was another factor in his success— namely the factor of business 
trends Continued success made him think he was a shreivd 
business man, ivhen a depression came he learned that he had 
been riding the crest of a business boom and that he actually had 
little business sense. 
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In the field of logic, this use of experiences of failure to dis- 
covei the truth is called ‘‘the method ol negative instances”, in 
the field of science, it is called expeiiinenial ‘‘control ” SinCe it 
IS necessary to expel iciice these negative instances (or controls) 
in order to ascertain the significant factor in any experience, it 
is much bettei if we can have some failures eaily in life so that 
we can leain fioin minor expeiiences latliei than wait until 
some big event forces a truth upon us 

A child who has been shelteied all his life may grow into 
maturity believing that he is a social success In leality, he may 
be a social boor and may have been successlul only because his 
family tolerated him and because he nevei experienced the 
snubbing of an unsympathetic outsider Never having exjieii- 
enced social failuie, he is likely to attiibute his social success to 
Ills personal charm rather than to the unselfish devotion of dot- 
ing relatives Schoolwork, alliletic prowess, business dealings, 
political dealings, and personal relations all have a richer mean- 
ing for the pel son who has had some failiucs mteispersed with 
his successes. How foolish it is, then, to bemoan a failuie as 
though it were a peisonal misfortunel 'The wise man tries to 
succeed, but he learns from his failures. 

4. Cnlitvate veualiltty rather than pershtence in solving 
problems Some persons are so stubbornly persistent that they 
fail to learn. It is well to know when one is beaten so that a 
new method of attack, can be tiied, but it is just as important to 
be willing to try something different at the first indication that 
customary procedures aie inadequate. 

An illustiation of useless persistent e is seen in the case of a 
woman who said that she had been unable to break her child of 
the habit of thumb sucking. Asked what she had done, she said 
that for seven years she had put metal cuffs on the child’s hands 
at night. When it was suggested to her that, since she had 
proved through these seven years of trial that these cuffs did 
not work, a good start toward solving her problem would be to 
discard them, she replied ‘‘Oh, but I can’t. I must keep on 
using them. I cannot give up.” There ceitamly was no virtue 
in persisting in doing the wrong thing for seven years. 
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Some persons seem to believe that there is some virtue in 
being consistent m one*s actions* The only merit in such uni- 
formity IS that it enables the other fellow to predict what we 
will do The mother wants her child to be consistent so that 
she may have an easier time managing him The smart child 
soon learns tliat he can outwit his mother by being inconsistent 
When a problem aiises, it is definite evidence that habitual pro- 
cedures are inadequate, otherwise there would be no problem. 
Persistence in customary responses winch are obviously inet- 
fective is clear-cut evidence of a lack of intelligence. 

In the inteiest of efficiency, on the other hand, many of our 
routine acts had bettei be relegated to habit It makes little 
clifFeicnce just liow they are done and it is better for all con- 
cerned not to make an issue of them. For example, having 
leained to tie our shoestrings in a certain manner, it is best to 
do it that ^vay each day with no thought about it. It would be a 
waste of time if, each morning, we spent half an hour considei- 
ing wliether there might not be a better or more enjoyable wa) 
to tie them. Should there be a fire in the middle of the night, 
henvever, it might be well to depart from our habit, put on our 
shoes and rim or even lun without shoes, instead of being forced 
to go through the loutine of tying them in the exact manner 
we had learned througl^so many years of practice. 

The wise man relegates loutme actions to habit but keeps 
veisatile in the face of problem situations. 

5, Do not become too absorbed tvitk the goal you seek. We 
are often advised to choose an objective, to fix our eyes on it, 
and never to lose sight of it This may turn out to be very bad 
advice. A simple experiment with chickens will show why If a 
chicken is placed on one side of a fence and some grain on the 
other, just far enough away so that the chicken cannot reach it^ 
by poking her head through the meshing, some interesting re- 
actions occur The unintelligent chicken will try harder and 
harder to reach the corn directly, She never takes her attention 
from the corn and almost chokes herself trying to teach it. Slie 
fails because she is too much interested in the corn. A more 
intelligent animal (a dog, for example) , placed in a similar 
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situation, with meat on the other side of the fence, will make a 
few attempts to reach the meat diiectly but, convinced quickly 
that a diiect attack is futile, will start hunting for a detour 
aiound the lence 

Some people appeal to be no more intelligent than the 
chicken in solving peisunality problems* A good illustration is 
tJie way many people attempt to win luends by showing off. A 
tmy child, for example, may have been encouraged to become 
an exhibitionist because visitors piaiscci lum foi standing on his 
head, foi saying lus “piece/* oi foi doing a tap dance When 
this bo) gets to college he decides to become a “big man on the 
campus/* and staits to show off in the same manner that he 
did wJicn a little boy Succeeding only in diiving otliers away 
by these methods, he peisists and wondcis why it is that no one 
likes him If this boy could loiget his desne to make friends for 
a few minutes and get inteiestcd in the othei lellow, he would 
soon leain the simple lesson that people do not like us when we 
show oft To make people like us we must use some detour 
methods. 

The wise man is more concerned ^vith the way in which he 
solves his pioblem than he is with the achievement of the goal 
Itself. II he discerns the methods by means oi which he attained 
his goal, he can easily reach other similar goals in the future; if 
he gains an end without knowing how, lie will be lost next time 

Why people lose their mental balance* Presumably self- 
seaiching is designed to ferret out any disturbing element and 
thus pave the way for its replacement with something more 
wholesome A study of deranged poisons has furnished us 'with 
danger signals. If we know what factors cause a complete mental 
breakdown, we can safeguard ourselves against them, even when 
they appeal in mild form. Hence, it may pay us to know some* 
thing about what factors may cause mental imbalance 

All sorts of causes have been blamed for mental diseases, a 
fact which IS attested by the diversity of names which have been 
applied to persons of unsound mind The terms “moon mad- 
ness'" and “lunatic"" imply that the mind may be upset by the 
moon. Possessed, touched, or pixilated imply that some outside 
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foice, usually die devil, has something to do with the loss of 
mental balance. Loco implies that abnormal mental conditions 
may be caused by some drug, such as the loco weed. A rather 
uncommon teim, “lycanthiopy,” implies that the individual 
has changed himself into a werewolf and is manifesting the traits 
and appetites of a ivolf A ivitch is a person who has supposedly 
made a compact with the devil, thus enlisting in his seivices. 
Lack of emotional control is reflected m such terms as “mad- 
ness,” “barmy,” “berscik,” “mania,” “beside oneself,” and 
“frenzy ” Some of these teiins imply diat the person has been a 
victim of malicious influences operating Irom without; others 
infer that the individual is himself to blame. Besides these seii- 
ous names, many facetious appellations have been used to caiica- 
tui e deranged persons— probably denoting a mixture of fear and 
intolerance, disguised as humor, on the part of the ones using 
them, namely: cracked, nutty, .screw loose, unhinged, off the 
beam, bats in the belfry, and wacky. A moie lecent term, re- 
flecting an attempt at greater toleiance, is “unad)usted.” 

The fact that mental disorders have been attubuted to such a 
wide range of causes as tiie devil, the moon, emotional excesses, 
sin, animal influences, and chugs shows that thcie has been some 
recognition of the fact that there is not one simple cause for all 
types of mental maladjustment. Scientific studies have coirobo- 
rated this facf Many factois contribute tosvard mental Iiealth 
and stamina, and no one factor can be blamed for all mental 
disordeis. 

A simple illustration will show that there are definite advan- 
tages, and some dangers, arising from the fact of multiple causa- 
tion. Suppose that business success depended on but one factor 
—let us say, intelligence. In such an event one who hoped to 
become successful in business would be able to foresee just how 
successful he would be m business if he knew how intelligent he 
was Should he have little intelligence, he would be sme to fad; 
if he had a great amount of intelligence, he ivould be sure to 
succeed. Such a simple correlation does not exist; many factors 
contribute towaid success m any human venture. For the pur- 
poses of our illustration, let us suppose that business success 
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depends upon Jiitelligciice, common sense, persistence, educa- 
tion, opportunity, goveinmental piotection, and luck. Should a 
person find that he is lacking in any one of these elements, he 
could set about to make up for it by stiessmg the otlieis. In 
other words, he need not give up his business ventuies because 
he does not hav e a maximum amount of all the essential factors 
On the othei liand, should he lail, he may make the mistake of 
excusing himselC by stressing the importance of some one factor. 
He may hide behind the excuse that he did not liave enough 
education, that the government interfcied with lus efforts, that 
he lacked oppoUunity, or that luck was against him. The sig- 
nificant point IS that some persons do succeed in spite of adverse 
factors. What a person needs is to be tough enough to take all 
sorts of obstacles in his stude Life is an obstacle race 

A stoiy will make clear the difference between toughness and 
weakness. Two little boys wcie playing in the sand on the sea- 
shore when a big wave idled in and bowled them over. One 
boy permitted the wave to maul him while he set up a loud horvl 
for help. The other boy scrambled to his feet, ran up the beach, 
drew a deep breath, and laughed. The first boy saw the ocean 
as a malicious enemy; the second boy enjoyed tlie encounter 
and learned a vital lesson horn it The first boy, the crybaby, 
meiely had learned to depend more upon his mother; the second 
boy had been made a little more self-reliant by bis experience 
It IS not adversity which harms; what we do in the presence of 
adversity is what counts. 

Do not examine the causes of mental disorder for the purpose 
of finding an excuse behind rvhich to hide; but strive to locate 
weaknesses to be corrected or compensated for in other areas 

Structural versus fimctional disorders. Every phase of mental 
life depends upon the neivous system and the health of the 
nervous system, in turn, is connected intimately with the health 
of otlier parts of the body This book is not to be devoted pn- 
marily to physical factors in mental health, but it should be 
pointed out that the best mental adjustments can more easily 
be made if one keeps his physical machine in first-class con- 
dition. It is well knorvn that the health of the nervous system 
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depends upon ptoper food, healthful habits, and the avoidance 
of diseases and such drugs as lead, moiphine, cocaine^ and alco- 
liol ft IS the pait of wisdom to take good care of the body in 
Older to jnovide a foundation for a sound mmd. 

Likewise, ivhen one discovers that his mind is not tunctioiv 
ing as It should, it is the pait of common sense to clieck upon 
physical factois first If, having been thoroughly examined 
by a competent physician without discovering some adequate 
cause for one’s mental turmoil, it is also common sense pro- 
cedure to look lor possible functional maladjustments. 

A sound body does not preclude the misuse of the mind and 
it is with errors resulting from misuse that we must deal in 
hunting for the causes of what have l)cen called “lunctional 
mental disorders.’’ These latter conditions have been gi\en 
that name to distinguish them fiom conditions which rest upon 
a structural cause. The distinction should not be hard to 
visualue One may have a fine machine, one which has no parts 
broken, and one which has been subjected to no physical vio- 
lence; but that machine may be impioperly adjusted or may 
be so mishandled that it soon ceases to function properly In- 
deed, the chronic misuse of a delicate machine may eventually 
bring about actual physical in|UTy. For example, such misuse 
of an automobile as i;acing the engine, ‘'throttle hopping,” 
slamming on the brakes, idling the engine for long periods; or 
sucli things as a sciew coming loose, a nut turning, the timing 
mechanism getting out of adjustment; any one or a combina* 
tion of these factors could result in damaging the physical 
mechanism of the car. Likewise, a functional mental disorder 
IS one which is based on misuse or maladjustment, conditions 
with which it is best tp deal before they have gone fai enough 
or have been continued long enough to result in physical injury 
to the body. 

Suppose we carry our analogy a little further. It does no 
particular harm to a good machine to misuse it occasionally. 
Most machines aie made to endure periods of unusual stress. 
If one gets into an emergency in driving, he may throw on the 
gas more quickly than is best for the machine; the good machine 
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Hill take it. In the same mannei, the human organism is 
usually able to take tempoiaiy misuse and lecover ivith little 
pcimaiieiit damage. In fact, one ol the chaiacteiistics of a physio- 
logical organism is its ability to use to peiiods ol unusual suess. 
^ It IS the chronic imsuse which does the damage To put this 
fact in otiiei woids, it is when a peison habitually indulges in 
some type of behavioi which should be rcseivcd for emcigen- 
cies thai he becomes vulneiabje The mentally sick peison, ivith 
a functional mental disorder, is a specialist— he specializes in 
certain activities, certain svays of thinking, oi certain altitudes 
which make him seem qiieei to othcts He is queci for the sim- 
ple reason that his actions do not fit the varying circumstances 
in which he finds himself Eithei he uses a type of activity ivhich 
is totally out of place, oi he uses the same pattern of activity 
over and over again, wheieas the normal man changes ins be- 
havior to fit the ever-changing challenges of life. The good 
driver of an automobile knows when to stcji on the gas and 
when to step on the brake; he knows when to tuin to th« light, 
when to turn to the left, and when to proceed straight ahead. 
After an eineigency is past, he discovers that he did the right 
thing. 

When, in conducting his life, a man uses the same method 
over and over again, regardless of whetlier it is suitable or not, 
he is said to be using a chionic defense mechanism. He is like 
the clrivei who always puts on tlie brake, who always steps on the 
gas, who always turni to the light, or who always thiows up 
his hands and yells m the face of a critical driving situation. 
Let it not be thought that a defense mechanism in and of itself 
IS bad-peihaps the name might lead one to think so. It is 
only the chronic and almost exclusive use of one type of defense 
mechanism that is bad. It would be well it a peison could be 
quite familiar with all sorts of delense devices and could use 
them interchangeably, the choice lestmg on the needs of the 
moment and not on habit. 

Some common defense mechanisms. Defense mechanisms 
are the tools foi living. This book is designed to teach the reader 
how to use them. Some common ones are introduced at this 
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point a$ one might exhibit the tools from a carpenter’s kit, 
merely to get a first look at them 

Distraction devices. These comprise any activities which vve 
use 10 absorb our attention in oidei to forget our troubles. 
Study, work, games, shows, oi even dunking have been used 
for this pin pose. 

FoigelLing. Ordinarily, we forget some item which has lit- 
tle interest foi us, such as a telephone number foi which we 
will have no further use. When it serves our purpose, ive may 
foiget some item of vital importance. 

Daydreaming. A daydream may portiay a vision of what one 
would wish in preference to what actually docs exist. Such a 
daydream may result in an attempt to change the reality to con- 
foim to the dream or it may result in a tendency to live in the 
world of dreams and to avoid real life, 

Feais and anxieties. When events become too tough, it is 
necessary to slop, look ahead, and map out a progiam of activ uv 
^‘Fears'’ and '^anxieties’* are merely desniptiv’^e terms to indicate 
the feelings that one has wlien forced to do these things— they 
are wholesome and normal. However, one may become so lost 
in his own internal worries and tensions that he lacks the 
initiative to engage in some enterprise which should be settled 
by aggiessive beliavior. 

Blaming otheis When failine has been caused by the work- 
ings of an enemy, it is well to guard against his activities in the 
future. On the other hand, an innocent person may be blamed, 
either openly or in one’s thinking, as a face-saving device Such 
an excuse for failure may become so satisfying that it grows on 
one. Blaming others is a defense mechanism which it is very 
easy to overwork. 

Disparaging others Since self-evaluation results primarily 
horn comparing our merits with those of others, it is possible 
to increase our apparent worth by making otheis seem less 
worthy. This device is used for the most part to make com- 
plete failures a little less painful; but it is rather poor con- 
solation to know that, even though one has done miseiably, 
auothei has done still worse. 
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Compensation. Compensation is the process of making up 
for deficiency in one area by attempting superioiity in another. 
When used in model ation this device has ments 

Aigmng Under the guise of cool discussion, aiguing may 
be used to change the emphasis of various elements in a situa- 
tion to make om position inoie desiiable Arguing may also 
be used to trick otheis into agreement when our position is 
weak. 

Excuse making. Excuse making is a face-saving device which 
enhances the impoitance of tiivial circumstances in ordei to 
covei a real weakness. It usually elicits sympathy 

Living in the past A failure in the piesent is olten softened 
b> vivid recall of past successes 

Fighting Fighting may be effective when it is a last resort 
in the defense of a peisoii who has his back to the wall and who 
knows of no other adjustment to make. 

How to maintain balance in the use of defense mechanisms. 
This revieiv of a lew defense devices suggests the wide lange of 
possibilities which open up in front of anyone in need of some 
means for ad|iisting to a difficulty In order, to keep veisatile in 
their use it is suggested that the following questions be put to 
oneself fiequently* 

1. Am I acquainted with many defense mechanisms or have 
I limited myself to knowledge of but a few? Have I learned 
any new ones recently, and have I used what I know in new 
combinations? 

2. Do I see clearly the inherent differences in value of each 
defense device? Do I recognize dangers that go with certain ones 
and the possible benefits which come from others? 

3. Am I using some defense device unwittingly? 

4. Do I vary fiom one to another, making my choice fit the 
needs of the moment, or do I tend to use the same one regard- 
less of the fact that another might be better? 

5. Has my adjustment been improved by the use of some 
defense device, or have I really lost by its use? 

6. When taken off guard, which device am I most likely 
to use? It IS an emergency which best reveals a tendency to 
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overwork some device. When we have time to deliberate we 
may choose wisely; when there is no time we tend to do the 
prefen ed art It may be that our pieference is not the best. 
Our behavior in an emergency will give the answer. 


QUESTIONS 

1 Cite illustrations where the use of masks have some social value. 

2r Can you think of any situations in winch seJf-deceit has value? 

3, Can you icconcilc such a situation as a person having a real 
sorrow and being hapjjy in spite of it? 

4. Life IS filled with disguised motives^ and this book will be con- 
cerned with such distortions^ tiy to get illustrations of hidden 
motives in various aspects of Jiving 

5 Make a list of ten peisonality pioblems, then determine which of 
the live methods for solving such problems listed m the text seems 
most uigently needed for earli, and finally state any others whidi 
seem demanded by your illustrations. 

6. This book is going to have a lot to say about the values of failiii e 
in strengthening an individual Tiy to discern practical illustia- 
tions to demonstrate that a peison can j)iofit from failure. 

7 Many persons have a/i\cd notion as to what causes a mental dis- 
order It would be inteiesting to ask a number of your friends 
then viewpoint on tins subject. Has the chapter changed your 
\acwpoint on this question? 

8. Can you state which defense mechanisms you favor? Select a 
group of five persons whom you know very well Enumeiate the 
defense mechanisms they have used Does it seem to follow that 
the ones who use the gicatest variety arc the best adjusted and 
the ones who specialue in one or two are the least well adjusted? 
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CHAPTER II 


HOW TO MAKE PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


It is not he that searches tor praise that finds it 

Rivarol 

One day a young man called a counselor on the telephone and 
asked for an immediate intervieu Since he stated that he was in 
gieat trouble and needed help at once, the counselor invited 
him to come to see him at once. When he came into the room 
he grasped the counseloi’s hand witli gieat entliusiasin—Iike the 
professional gieeter might have done— siuveyed the loom with 
a critical eye, moved a chair to a position more to his liking, 
sat on the edge of it, then fixed the counselor with what he 
must have thought to be a penetiating scrutiny, as though to 
see into his inneimost thoughts, and began to talk aftei a sell- 
conscious clearing of Ins thioat 

^‘Doctor — he began in an affected tone, '1 have heard 
that you have helped some individuals with then peisonal piob- 
lems, so I have come to you to discovei if, perchance, you could 
help me/' 

Then he went on to say that, in the two years since he had 
gi-aduated from college he had held four jobs, and was about 
to lose the one he now held, because did not get along with 
the people with whom he had to work. He said that, after 
working in an olTice for a short time, people would become 
antagonistic to him and the friction would increase to such 
an extent that he was usually invited to leave. What he could 
not understand, he explained, was what ^vas wrong. At first, 
lie had always thought it was the other person who was at 
fault, but finally he had come to the conclusion that there 
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must be something wrong with him He had studied books on 
how to win friends but none of the devices explained in them 
seemed to ivork. He closed his first burst of self-appraisal with 
the comment *'1 am able to make friends quickly, but I don’t 
wear ivell, I hope you can tell me ivhy/* 

From this brief account, can you tell what was wrong with 
this young man? Let us review some of the things he did» He 
showed no consideiation for the counselor’s time. His absorp- 
tion with himself made him think that he must see him at once, 
although his pioblem had been apparent to him for some weeks. 
He put up a pretense of liking the counseloi when he first 
gieeted him, but the sham was obvious in that he overdid the 
cordiality of his handshake. Pie shoived disapproval of the 
arrangement of fuinitine in the counselor’s study by moving it 
around to suit himself He showed selPconsciousness by deal- 
ing his throat and by his affected manner in talking. Finally, 
lie virtually insulted the counselor while going tlirough the 
motioivs of passing a compliment, \iuually saying “Others 
have said you aie pretty good in your line, I am not so sure, 
but I’ll give you a chance to show how good you are \yy giving 
you the privilege of attempting to solve my problem for me,*' 
After all this revealing conduct, he had the giace to confess 
that he had lost three jobs before it ever dawned gn him that 
he might be in the wrong* 

All this adds up to one thing: He was a profound egotist 
whose smug self-satisfaction oozed from his eveiy act. Such a 
person does not win friends, he drives them away from him. 
The one element in his favor was the fact that he had, at last, 
come to his senses enough to realize that there was something 
wrong with him, instead of continuing to blame the whole sit- 
uation on others. 

Self-love a social handicap. There is nothing ivliich rvill dnvc 
people away from you as quickly, as effectn^ely, or as peima- 
neatly as an. inoidinate love lor yourself. If you are in love with 
yourself, you may hide it momentarily, when you first meet a 
person, by using a froth of coidiality, but it will not last, you 
will not “wear well” because the other fellow will soon sense 
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the real facts, and will dislike you the more for having deceived 
him at first. 

Self-centeiedness is usually more appaient to the othei fel- 
low than it IS to yomself In spite of all youi attempts to cover 
It with generous acts and consideiate behavior, it will still crop 
out and free/c others Now, of course, you aie telling yourself 
tliat this apjilies to others but that you aie ceitain you have a 
genuine feeling lor otheis and do not put yourself forward 
where you should not. Perhaps so, but you can check the valid- 
ity of your assertion by watching die ie,ictions ot childien, dogs, 
and cats to you As a rule they can sense your attitude quicker 
than adults and, if tliey cry, shy, and run away from you, it 
tvould pay you at least to make a reappraisal of the degree of 
your sell-uueiest. 

Many devices have been invented by man to make it seem 
to others that he is unselfish. He gives lip service to the love 
ot others, paiading his good acts for all to see. A good test tor 
the genuineness of these manifestations comes when die one 
upon whom generosity is sliowered shows no gratitude. When 
the donor is hint and condemns the lecipient of his favors if his 
gift IS not pioperly acknowledged, it is a sure sign that his sup- 
posed gift was really a tiadc— he was exchanging the gift foi 
gratitude and, not receiving the piopei acknowledgment, he 
teels that he was cheated in the deal The only reward the 
tally generous person wants is the pleasure deiived from sebing 
the happiness of the recipient of his gifts 

Affection for others. A genuine liking for other people is the 
prime prerequisite lor acquning friends If you cannot bring 
yourself to a genuine affection foi people, by all means act as 
though you did. Learn all the methods for appearing to have 
a high regard for others, even if you do not, for it will make 
life easier for all concerned it you do But unless, beneath all 
this outward demonstration of affection, you have a genuine 
love for the individuals with whom you have daily associations, 
you cannot expect to weai well You will be able to have har- 
monious relations just as long as people fail to see beneath your 
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disguise— which, of course, is better than nothing— but lasting 
friendships are built of more stable materials than rules of eti- 
quette 01 a psychological study of how peoples’ minds work. 
Learn how to liave a genuine affection for other people, and 
you will not need to wony about having fi lends, Icain the 
rules for getting along with people, even if you do not like peo- 
ple, and you ivill be able to live more smootlily, but learn to 
love people and, in addition, Jiow to carry out the principles 
of social interactions, and you will be well on the road to the 
highest goal in life— acceptance into the innermost friendships 
with those fot whom you have the highest esteem 

How to learn to like people* The time of life best adapted 
for learning how to like people is early childhood— long before 
you were mature enough to read this book. Perhaps you have 
learned the ICsSSon fauly well. Ne\ertlieless, xvhetlier you have 
learned it well or not at all, it will pay to undeistand clearly 
the procedures for such learning and then, if there is any pos- 
sibility pf improving yourself in this respect, you may be able 
to apply some of die principles even at this late date. 

Intel est in other peftons precedes any affection for them. 
When, at ceitam stages in their development, two infants are 
placed together, each tends to go on playing as though the otlier 
child were not around. They play side by side instead of to- 
gether One infant seems only to become aware of the other 
infant when his play is interfered with m some way. If his play 
IS furtheied by the other child, he may show pleasure, if it is 
hampered he may fight. Some adults seem not to have ad- 
vanced far above this infantile level. They would rathei not 
be botheiecl by other persons They can work along side of 
them witiiout fighting, but it takes some unusual circumstance 
to arouse any real interest in other persons. 

Nor do we get veiy far m this hie before we leain that our 
personal comforts and discomforts are affected very stiikingly 
by the actions of others The clnld soon discovers ho^v to han- 
dle his mother in orclei to get what he wants. He carries over 
the same procedure with his comrades, he cries, bosses them^ 
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begs them to do things, pouts, throws a temper tantrum, shows 
affection, fights, oi does any of a number of acts which he has 
learned may be effective. 

Next comes what may be called the “barter” stage of social 
development. It is the stage pieteding cooperative activities 
The tiny cJiild may be heard to say, “Mother, if I give you a 
kiss. Will you buy me a piece of candy?” Oi, he may be a little 
more subtle about it and pietend to give a kiss because of his 
deep love for Ins mother, only to follow it up at a suitable in- 
tenal of time with the request for candy. 

Many adults are still in this barter stage of human relations 
They are willing to lie couiteous and even show affection for 
others, but they want to be lepaid in kind oi in an equivalent 
substitute. Foi example, one college student was heaid to make 
the statement tliat he had figuied up the monetary value of 
gifts ivluch he had given for Chiistmas and those whicli he had 
received. Since he lost money on the deal, he had decided not 
to “exchange” presents in the futuie at Christmas Sopie girls 
tvill dole out favois to their “dates” in piojxirtion to the money 
that each boy spends on them Or a ifiothcr may be heard to 
say to Jiei daugliter, “I took care of you when yon were sick, 
now you owe it to me to help me ivith the dishes ” Such barter- 
ing is all right for children, but aduUs who get no farther in 
theii relations with othcis are cheating themselves out of the 
richest pait of life. 

As the child matures he should do less social bartering and 
engage more m social cooperation. In the latter stage there is 
less insistent and immediate inteiest in what one is going to 
get foi himself from the activities in svhich he engages; instead 
Ills interest becomes centeied in tlie project at hand rather than 
the division of the sjjoils. 

Doing for others creates love for them. A child may like best 
the one who does most for him, but an adult is most devoted 
to the one for whom he has done most If you want to like a 
person, do something foi him, some act foi which you expect 
no compensation But how can one learn to act in that man- 
ner? It IS not an unlearned way of doing things. 
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It may be learned through cooperative enterprises When 
working together on some joint project, each individual finds 
his attention centeied in the work to be done, interest in one- 
self or in one’s comrades is incidental In performing such joint 
tasks, situations aiise wdicii one person needs a little help. 
What IS more natural than for the one working near him to 
supply It? It comes so naturally that no one notices very much; 
but the one making the contribution gets a subtle feeling of 
exhilaration fiom having done a little extra, The one who has 
been lielped is not made too much aware of the help and be- 
comes anxious and ivillmg to do a little extra when lie gets a 
chance In this w^ay one learns to contribute to the needs of 
others without being asked; lie docs it because it is needed and 
he rises to the call Before either person realizes wtiat is hap- 
pening, theie IS a mutual warmth generated by these situations 
and the participants find that they like each other They like 
each other in propoition to the willingness and freedom ^vith 
whicli t^ey have contiibuted to the common entei prise Please 
note the difference between this type of mutual help and the 
system of baitering Tlie subtle advantage of cooperation is 
that one is more conscious of contributing to an entei prise than 
he is of contributing to a person. Each participant derives the 
pleasure winch com^s from helping others without being too 
self-conscious about such contributions 

It is easy to see this principle opeiating on a larger scale when 
a nation or other gioup of people is faced with some emergency 
which requires all to ivork together, Whereas factions had been 
contending with each other, these now have become submerged 
jn the common enteiprise and, without anyone leaUzmg just 
what has happened or how, once-hostile groups feel a comrade- 
ship and a devotion to each otlier 

The principle of learning to like another person is this* We 
must contribute to the happiness of another if we are ever to 
become fond of him But if we start to make such contributions 
ostentatiously, with hidden design or self-consciously, we tend 
to become awkward and embarrass the ones whose esteem we 
desire. Join with others in cooperative undertakings, become 
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absorbed in doing the most for the common enterprise regaicl- 
less of whethei you aie doing moie than youi share oi not, 
and you will find ^oinself becoming more and more fond of 
those with whom you work. Thus you will have laid the foun- 
dation for peinianent and satis! ying social relationslups, 

By leaining to like others you will have paved the w'ay for 
them to like you, but never make the mistake of believing that, 
because you are devoted to another, he must lecipiocate your 
feeling No doubt there will be some individuals ivhose friend- 
ship you can never win, much as you might like to do so Ac- 
cept that fact at the start and you may save yourself disappoint- 
ment On the other hand, there is no excuse for not trying to 
make it easy for people to like you or for not setting out to 
budd up as fine a circle of friends as it is humanly possible to 
do With this warning note against expecting too much, let us 
examine some of the ways in which we can make it easier ior 
people to warm up toward us 

Let people see that you like them, Theodore. Roosevelt once 
said “By George, I don*t believe I ever talk with a man five 
minutes without liking liim very much^“ He liked people, but 
he also had a ^vay of making the other fellow know it. He did 
not tell them so, they felt it without being told. 

Many people do not have that knack, They like people but 
have a of driving otliers away from them. Some persons 
remind one of cats in the way they try to show then regaid for 
others, A cat rubs herself against the ankles of anyone who 
happens to be near, or jumps into the lap of anyone and set- 
tles down to a contented purr. Certainly, the cat gives the im- 
pression that she is enjoying her own happiness. Perhaps some 
people might like to have you “purr'* around them, but they 
are more likely to feel that you are enamored with your own 
comfort than interested in them. 

Others show their affection toi others as a poorly named dog 
might do Have you ever had such a dog jump up on you, mb- 
bmg his duty paws all over your good clothes? Oi have you 
had a dog jump and baik at you until you had to stop every- 
thing to acknowledge his presence? Or, even worse, have you 
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had a dog demonstrate his affection by clawing and biting at 
your shoes and stockings^ Get a picture of such inept greetings, 
and then tliink of the ways in which some people act, and you 
mil see clearly why they drive others away from them. 

To be sure, much of such obnovious behavior lesults from 
the fact that tlie offender has more love for himself than interest 
in the other peison His self-love shines out for all to see m 
spite of his pretenses of affection for otheis. But many such 
Cl ude demonstrations result from ignorance or a lack of social 
sense. 

The best way to convince others that you like them is to 
develop a sensitivity to them and to manifest a responsiveness 
to them. An illustration will make this principle clear, 

‘‘Please help me overcome my sclf-consciousness,*’ a young 
lady asked a student counselor, “I don’t know what has gotten 
into me. It used to be tliat I could go on a date and liav'^e a fine 
time Now, I get embariassed when I try to talk I blush and 
stammei. and make everyone uncomfortable ” 

“Do you act that way with everyone?” slie was asked. 

“No,” she replied, “ifot with everyone ” 

“With anyone in particular?” 

With a blush and evident embariassment, she replied, “Well, 
if you must know, it is ipore pronounced with a certain boy. 
And that is what makes me mad,” she continued “He is the 
fust fellow I ever really caied for and then I have to act that 
way with him! With other fellows, for whom I do not care, I 
can laugli and joke and have a good time, I want to make a 
good impression on this fellow because I really like him, but I 
am doing just the opposite ” 

This shows how a person may be fond of another person and, 
at the same time, be sensitiv'^e to his own feelings and be re- 
sponding to those feelings instead of to the other person. Blush- 
ing, stammering, self-consciousness, awkwardness, saying the 
wrong thing, and embarrassing silences all result from sensitivity 
to oneself Most people recognize this but use faulty methods to 
overcome their self-consciousness. They keep telling themselves, 
“I will not think about myself. I will not think about myself.” 
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This IS but another way to do the very thing they aie trying 
not to do The only way to lefiain liom being absorbed with 
oneself is to become absoibed in something else W^iat more 
natural in this case than for the girl to substitiitc inteiest in her 
boy friend foi inteiest iii heiself, hex own feelings, her owm 
anxiety to make an impiession on liim, and her own fear that 
she was not doing so with much success! 

The counscloi told her. to keep the foUoiving principle in 
mind’tThe only way to reliaiii from thinking of one subject is. 

become engiosscd in anothei iopic,\ Applying this principle 
to her particular situation, she was advised, each time she found 
herself becoming self conscious, to direct her attention to some- 
thing alioiu her boy Iriend She was told to notice his tic, the 
cut of ills hair, the way Jus eais stuck out ol his head, the shape 
of his nose— anytlung about him In addition, she should listen 
caiefully to what he was saying, become engrossed in liis words 
and acts and thus be able successfully to block out any attention 
to herself. 

Some days later, this girl reported that she ivas quite success- 
ful in applying this principle At fiik, it was quite difficult, 
she seemed to have some trouble m getting interested m items 
relating to her boy friend. Soon she got the knack of it Fur- 
thermore, she repoited that he was qpite pleased at the interest 
she shoived in him, a tact which biings us to another principle 
in winning the esteem of the other peison. 

Show an interest in what others are doing. (Most persons are 
pleased when another shows interest in what they aie doing; 
but they resent it if another tries to probe into what they con- 
sider their private alfairs A young man who had a difficult time 
in getting along with people, who complained that he was being 
continually snubbed and avoided, was asked how he went about 
getting on friendly terms with others. 

'T start a conversation on the subject of their major interest,” 
he answeied glibly He evidently had learned some iiilcs with- 
out the faintest idea as to why they functioned or failed to 
bring results, rj 

“How would you know what the major interest of the other 
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person happened to be? Suppose you had just been introduced 
to the other person, or suppose you happened to be thrown 
into his company without an introduction and knew nothing 
about him, how would you find out what to talk about?*’ he 
was asked, 

would ask some geneial question and observe the ^vay he 
answered,’* he replied 

“All right, go ahead, begin on me,** the coiinseloi insisted. 

"Do you think the Cubs will win the pennant?** 

"I don*t know anything about baseball,** the counseloi re- 
plied. 

"Well, do you think the rubber situation is really critical?** 
the would-be conveisationalist asked 

"I haven*t the foggiest idea,** was the reply **Don*t you see 
that all you have done is put me on the spot. You have exposed 
my ignorance and made me feel very uncomfortable. If this had 
been a real life situation, I would have disliked you foi causing 
me embarrassment.**; 

Remember, most of us reserve our viewpoints for our intimate 
friends and feel that we should have the light to select the ones 
to whom to disclose these deeper feelings and also the occasion 
upon which to voice them. We do not want snoopers asking ns 
questions Most peisons^who have no more social sense than 
to question others in the ivay illustiated above also develop a 
queer way of gazing at others when they speak to them. They 
are filled with a zeal for understanding the other peison and 
this attitude is reflected in quizzical stares which make others 
very uncomfortable. Since we all dislike anyone who makes 
us uncomfortable, these "penetrating looks’* merely put the 
other person on the defensive. We do not need to have any 
deep dark secrets before we lesent the attempts of others to 
probe into our innermost selves, we simply do not like snoop- 
ers. Since we do not know what the sensitive areas of the other 
fellow are, it is well not to probe around. 

Show a genuine mteiest m what the other fellow is doing and 
you aie not likely to be snubbed; attempt to penetrate the inner 
recesses of his mental life and personal intimacies and you may 
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encounter a “no trespassjng’ sign or even a barbed-^wire bar- 
ricade. If there is some common activity in which theie tan 
be mutual interest, a iiiendly feeling is almost sine to glow 
up between the paiticipants even though they may be total 
strangers to each other Such mutual intciests never leave either 
participant with the feeling that the other lias been fonvard. 
It is only when the interest shifts fiom some common activity 
to an attempt to become personal that the barriers go up, TJie 
rule is' Show an interest in the objective activities of others 
and they will respond to your inteiest with fuendlincss, attempt 
to encroach on the pinnate lives of otliers and they ^vill resent 
the intrusion and dislike you foi it. Your motives may be noble 
but that will make little difference Others are more affected by 
what you do than by the motives bclimd your acts 

Tread softly m peisonal matters. As people ivaim up to each 
other they tend to disclose little intimacies Be caicful. Each 
man’s inner life is a sort of sin me foi him Show just the light 
amount of interest in what he is willing to let you seoj respect 
what he tells you, let him see that you ajpprove his little hobbies, 
points of view, and tastes, and he will feel that you are becom- 
ing his real friend Opening one’s innci life to another is quite 
similar to inviting anothei to visit in one’s home If such a 
visitor, on the first invitation, begms^to snoop around, to poke 
into closets, attics, and basements, to ask questions al^out what 
IS behind closed doois, and to express too freely his opinions on 
the furnishings, he may not be thrown out bodily, but he is 
likely to find the door closed tightly behind him wdien he does 
leave. 

Others will like you if you show an interest in the trivial but 
personal items they disclose to you, but they will distiust you 
if you show curiosity about them, They will ^varm iqy to you 
if you show approval but they ivill suspect yoiii motives if you 
overdo your enthusiasm and make too much fuss over events 
which they know are trivial but which mean a lot to them. They 
will ask for your advice moie liberally if you aie not too free 
to give it. What most persons want is the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the other person is interested in the little things in 
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then lives and they are immensely flattered by such interest, 
Theie is an expression that many people have used and 
which IS iidiculed by most people who hear it It is’ “I want 
to be loved for myself’’ What do they mean by that? Merely 
that they want people to care fox them e\en when they know 
all the silly little quirks that they possess. A wealthy man 
will be more likely to think well of you it you show your interest 
in his pet dog than if you show you think he is a competent 
businessman A woman may be more pleased if an interest is 
shown in a tiny plant she is growing than in draperies which 
weie selected by some niteiior dccoiator. The significant point 
is that you do not know which are the sensitive areas of the other 
person unless you gi\e him a cliance to show yoii* This he will 
do it you aie not too fonvard. Watch him, let him take the lead^i 
and he ivill show you what he thinks important , 

Safeguard the sore spots of your friends. Beneath all the 
front and show" -which we take pains to cultivate, each of us lias 
areas o£*W"hich we are not proud. These have been called “iii' 
feriority complexes/’ but legaidless of what they may be called, 
we all have them If you would have a ceitain person like you, 
learn the points on which he is sensithe and guard against hurt- 
ing him at those areas 

( The great difliculty w^e^ali have is that, in trying to find out 
the sensitive points in our friends we either generalize and judge 
them to be all alike, or w"e project our own feelings and assume 
they are touchy at the same spots that we are. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. If we keep our eyes open and use our 
wits we can easily discern wdiat the other fellow is sensitive 
about.) Furthermore, if the other fellow finds out that wc are 
not attempting to get “something on him” for the purpose of 
taking an unfair advantage of him, or of humiliating him, he 
will not go to such great lengths to hide his weaknesses. 

One of the most common methods used by an individual to 
hide an inferiority feeling has been called “overcompensation.” 
That IS, by manifesting to an exaggerated degree some attitude, 
some act, or some point of view, he covers up some characteristic 
which is likely to be just the opposite of the expressed one. For 
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example, a man who is sensitive about his short stature may 
develop a very pompous an; one who is subseivient may be- 
come very airogant, one who is sensitive about his intellectual 
inferiority will display gieat learning, one who is aware of his 
lack of artistic sense will act as though he \vere an art ciitic 
of unusual insight This device of overcompensation is so com- 
mon that one can almost assume that, when a person is carry- 
ing any activity to an extreme, he is piobably trying to conceal 
something else,- 

Now here is ivhere the important aspect of this whole situa- 
tion IS to be found Most individuals, when they discern the 
significance of such a device, use it to ridicule its owner. If you 
do so you ceitainly are making an enemy and not a friend of 
the one so maltreated It is usually done in the form of a joke, 
but such jokes are not funny to the victim 

Instead, try the piocess of raising the self-esteem of the per- 
son who IS compensating by encouraging him, helping him, or 
comphmei|ting him in the area where he is compensaMng, and 
he will become your truest friend. On the other hand, do not 
expect him to show his gratitude and liis trust too quickly He 
will have learned, through experiences with others, to suspect 
motives, and will be waiting foi you to strike just as they have 
So he may show resentment toward-* you if he even becomes 
suspicious that you see beneath his defense Do not try to show 
him that you understand him, do not point out his real attitudes 
to him Instead, try the procedure of patiently building up his 
selbesteem in his sensitive zones and eventually you will be 
able to win him over. 

( You can make a person hate you by Inducing him to confide 
too much in you too quickly. It is better to put on the brakes 
and keep him from telling too much than it is to coax too much 
out of him.) For example, a girl was once heaid to make this 
comment "I don’t know what has gotten into Mary. We were 
such good pals and )ust the other day she took me completely 
into her confidence Now, with no good reason, she avoids me 
I do not know what has happened to hei.” A little questioning 
revealed that her friend had become very confidential and that 
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she had later become irritated because she had told too much. 
She was angry with herself for talking too much, but she was 
still more angry with her friend for having tempted her to do so 
-Go slowly in accepting confidences from your friends if you 
ivant to retain their friendship Most people come to hate those 
IV ho know too much about them Unless you are in a position 
to help, see to it that your friends do not *'spiir' too much. 

Learn how to listen. One of the best ways to win the good 
ivill of others is to show interest m what they have to say by lis- 
tening to them correctly. It is easier for most of us to talk than 
to listen For some strange reason, we assume that otliers want 
to hear all that we have to say, we become so completely ab- 
sorbed in planning what wc are going to say next that we fail 
to obseive how the other fellow is taking what we do say, and 
never leaiii liow to keep our ears open and our mouths shut. 

Learning to speak several languages is an achievement, liut 
to learn to ke^ your mouth shut m one language is a triumph.” 

Moreover, lti lie listening involves more than mere silence It 
involves showing a ical interest in uhat the other person is say- 
ing, an interest which may be displayed by one’s eyes, one’s 
facial expression, and a relevant remark or question when it 
comes our turn. 

The highest compliment that you can pay to another person 
is to listen intently to him. On the other hand there is nothing 
more insulting to him than to yawn m the middle of sometliing 
he is telling you, to look at him blankly when he expects some 
emotional response from you, to maintain a stolid silence when 
he expects some sort of remark or question, or to change the 
subject suddenly as though to say that you are tired of listening 
to him J^istening, that is to say, is more than passivity, it is an 
active response to the other person. 

Many oi m (ad to listen responsively because we are afraid 
that the other peison will not realize how smart we are. If he 
tells us some event, we take pains to make him realize that we 
already know it. If he tells us a joke, we inform him that we 
have heard the same joke just the other day, or years ago, de- 
pending upon how tactless we are. Or, worse still, we interrupt 
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to give him some inEormation or to tell a story which will top 
his. Conveisation earned on in this mannei becomes an ex- 
hibitionistic duel, each one acting as though he were competing 
for admission to the Liar's Club. 

If you want people to like you, it is important tliat you do just 
the opposite Let the othei lellow instiuct you and show that 
you are learning, and that the inloimation or entertainment 
he is providing to you is being received eagerly. Fuithermoic, 
if you piactice this method of listening, you irill be sin prised 
at iiow much you will learn from those you least expected to be 
able to instruct you, you will find that those who seemed to be 
boimg will really contribute to your entertainment, and you 
will have no end of friends. 

The peak oi good listening comes when you take pains to 
show the other fellow that you are uninformed in the area of 
his conveisation, when you ask some question winch shows that 
you are ignorant, and rvhen you ask it in a way which invites 
him to correct your ignoiance.^If you tell him you know notli- 
ing about the subject he is discussing m a manner which invites 
him to keep quiet because you neither 'know nor care to know, 
you are virtually insulting him. If you show him you do not 
know but are eager to learn, his self-esteem is thereby enhanced, 
you have virtually told him he is better than you and he will 
like^u for this boost to his ego. 

'<Learn how to receive favors. Anyone can give favois but it 
takes a gentleman to receive them graciously. Whethei people 
like you oi not is dependent both upon how you give and how 
you receive. If your giving puts otheis under obligation to you, 
they feel humiliated at being in your debt and will tend to shun 
you. They will have the feeling that they are inferior to you 
and dislike you as a result. This infeiiority comes especially 
when you give something of gicat value. It is inobable that, 
on this point, people deceive themselves most thoioughly They 
donate generously to another, making themselves believe that 
the monetary value of tlien gift is a measure of their esteem 
The chances are that it measures their attempt to show their 
own superiority. Certainly, sliowing the other person how gen- 
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erous you are in any such manner will not result in an increase 
in his love for you 

When you give, make sure that your gift reflects your thought- 
fulness, that it indicates that you aie interested in the other fel- 
low enough to have sensed some tiny want. Little favors are 
much more likely to win friends for you than are expensive 
white elepliants. 

On the other hand, when you receive a gift, it may be that 
tlie other person has given consideiable thought to what would 
jilease you Show him that you like it whether he guessed cor- 
lectly 01 not. The difference in the effect of proper and im- 
propei demonstiations of appreciation is illustiatcd by the con- 
duct of nvo sisicis One bubbled over with high spiiits when- 
ever she received a gift. She would chatter with joy while 
opening her package, ^vorking herself to a liigher and higher 
peak of excitement until, when she finally got to the gilt, she 
ivould give a final yell of delight. The donor tvoiild stand 
around yvatching and any observer could see him swelling with 
pride and satisfaction He just could not help loving a little 
child who was so demcftistrative over her gifts. Nor was this 
merely aitihcial acting, the child was actually enjoying the 
gift as much as she showed she was" 

The other girl, m quite a different manner, would open her 
package slowly, solemnly, and deliberately. The chances are 
that the other girPs gift would he levealed before she saw her 
own and her first reaction after seeing hers was to look at the 
other, jealously comparing the meiits of the two, and acting as 
though she had been cheated. Finally, she would give a weak 
and polite “thank you“ to the donor. Is it any wonder that 
people did not warm up to this second child as they did to the 
first? 

If you are afraid that people will give you what you do not 
want, let them know what you do want. However, make your 
wants modest so tliat you do not tax their generosity Then, 
when they give you the item you have expressed a desire to 
own, let them know that you like it. Remember, what will 
bring them around is not a stilted speech of acceptance but an 
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emotional reaction ivhich is genuine as well as spontaneous 
and lich 

There is still a more subtle way to make a donor feel happy 
in giving you a gift. That is, find out what he would enjoy giv- 
ing and then show him you would enjoy receiving it. In other 
w'ords, ask little favois in line with the type of thing you know 
he would enjoy doing loi you. 

iThe most famous illustration of this sort of strategy is given 
by Ben)amin Fianklin in his autobiograj^hy. A meinbei of the 
Geneial Assembly had made a long speech against him Wish- 
ing to win the favor of this political enemy he used the follow- 
ing method He learned that the hostile member had in his 
library a ceitain very scaice and cuiious book and wiote a note 
asking permi.ssion to boirow the book lor a few days. Tlie book 
was sent and Franklin returned it in a few days with another 
note, strongly expiessing thanks foi the tavor This little de- 
vice broke down the other’s hostility and beg.m a friendship 
which lasted until the death of the man who began as hi,s enemy. 
Franklin concludes his narration of the incident by quoting a 
i maxim, which says. “He that has once flone you a kindness will 
te moie ready to do you another, than he whom you yourself 
have obliged.” 

Raise the self-esteem of the other person. From the preced- 
ing methods for making people like you a general principle 
emerges. It is. People will like you when you are the means of 
making them feel superior, intelligent, efficient, or just jilainly 
more coinfoi table, they will shun oi even dislike you if you 
are the means of making them feel inferior, unintelligent, in- 
efficient, or uncomfortable in any way. Help others to have a 
better opinion of themselves and they will like you; make them 
doubt their status and they will hate you. Make people un- 
comfortable and they will shrink away fiom you; make them 
comfortable and they will want to be near you. 

While this rule sounds simple, it requites great adroitness to 
make it effective. One of the great troubles in applying this 
rule is that the attempt to give the other a personal sense of 
comfort may be too obvious or even strained. Have you ever 
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been entertained by a hostess who tried just a little too hard 
to make you comfortable? She kept asking you to take an 
easier chair; she wondeied if you would not like some other 
brand of cigaiette; she was afraid the hglit was bad for your 
eyes, that you were too hot or too cold, or that you were in a 
draft. She kept buzzing around until you felt like telling her 
to leave you alone. In slioit, she was so engrossed in being a 
good hostess that she failed to discern your needs. While going 
through the motions of seeking to make you comfortable and 
happy, she was merely demonstrating that she was selfishly en- 
grossed in proving to you that she was a good hostess In short, 
she ^vas showing off at your expense Ceitainly, she did not win 
your good will liy such exaggerated ‘‘hospitality On the other 
liand, AS hen you leave the home of the good hostess you are sure 
that you had a good time but you do not kiioAV why. She did 
everything so smoothly that you did not even notice Avbat she 
did All you are aAvare of are the results— youi overAvhelming 
desire to spend another such pleasant evening. You cannot help 
being fond of such a person. 

Use of praise to win Iriends. Praise has been misused to such 
an extent tliat great discretion and skill are needed to avoid 
errois It is univei sally recognized that all persons hunget for 
the approval of their fellows and Avill go to great lengths to 
gain expressions of such approval Recognizing this fact, those 
who would exploit others have learned that they can gain their 
ends by making others believe they approve of them whether 
they genuinely feel such approval or not. Most of us have 
been victimized by these flatterers and are on our guard against 
them Foi that reason the one wlio really does approve of us, 
and who attempts to show us that he does so, is working against 
a handicap We are likely to suspect his motives and discount 
tlie piaise of the one we know is trying to gam an undesirable 
advantage over us. Because of this situation, if the person who 
IS sincere in proffeiing praise is awkward in his manner of doing 
so, he IS likely to arouse enmity in others instead of inducing 
them to be friendly toward him. 

Since most persons are competent to detect insincerity in 
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praise, the best rule to follow is to attempt to be sinccie and 
i(eninnc in expressing appioval. Should it happen that a peison 
cannot find in othcis a single iedtuie of wlucii he can genuinely 
appiove, he had better look to himself. He must be exceedingly 
conceited. If this is the case, any compliment he tries to pi offer 
will leveal such conceit, defeat its puipoSe, and nutate the 
recipient. 

\V\mt each one of us is likely to do, and what a vam peison 
IS sure to do, is to approve in the other person those Halts or 
characteristics ivhich we love in ourselves When appioval of 
such a trait is expressed openly, it is viitually a form of self- 
praise A man who is proud of his ability to carry on a con- 
versation will compliment another on his skill in that direc- 
tion. A woman who thinks well of her taste in clotlies will 
compliment another woman on her taste Is it any woiidei that 
many compliments do not lake? They are virtual announce- 
ments that the donoi is expiessing appioval of hinisell, and 
who cares to hear another peison declaie that he is saLisked ^vith 
himself? It IS bad fiiough to have to put up with a sell-lover 
without being forced to listen to him acfveitise his self-appioval. 

On the other hand, it is possible to nutate a person by sli^o^v- 
iiig him that ^ve envy a trait in him If we are jealous of the 
ability of the other fellow to make a^speech, for example, any 
attempt to compliment him on that quality will be likely to 
reveal our jealousy and make the other fellow feel iincom- 
foi table. It IS such jealousy that puts all sorts of little baibs in 
compliments which aie put fouh as jokes. Such jokes leave 
little scars and drive people a^vay fiom the one who uses them. 

( How then can one be sincere? If oiu own vanity or jealousy 
IS so likely to take the lifeblood out of any compliment ive give, 
how can we know udien Ave are sincere and when are merely 
expressing our own appraisal of oui selves? The answei is to 
Istudy the other person enough to know the areas where he 
wants praise The pin pose of the praise is to make him feel 
good and not to leform him. 

A mother was once told that she should praise her boy be- 
cause he had developed such a striking feeling of inferiority 
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that he would not attempt to do acts which he was thoroughly 
competent to do» After some hesitation she said, “How can 1 
praise him when he never does anything which merits praise?’"' 
Is It any wonder this boy had a feeling of infenoiity when lie 
was forced to associate with such a mother? She was told that 
the purpose of praise was not to measuie the intrinsic worth of 
anything her son had done nor any quality he might possess 
or lack. Xhe purpose of the praise was to raise his estimate of; 
himself, to encourage him to try to do things, and to make him 
like her so that he would try to please hei 
.^ake praise fit the needs of the other person instead of using 
it as an expression of your values and your praise will he effec- 
tive Wait until the otlici fellmv gives you a hint as to ivhat 
he prizes before you attempt to show aity approval and you will 
not often go ivrong. Barge in with an irrelevant comjiliment 
and you are likely to bring a chill rather than ivarmth into the 
social atmosphere. 

RestKiined praise is always more effective than praise which 
is overdone. The most effective kind of direct praise comes 
when the person who reels approval is apparently trying ins 
best to refrain fiom expiessing it, but cannot keep some from 
slipping out. The reason it is effective is that, when you see 
such a restrained demonstration, you do not doubt its sincerity. 
For example, have you ever had the moving experience of 
seeing someone, for whom you had done a favor, choke up with 
feeling and give you no more than a fleeting look of gratitude,, 
a quick squeeze of the hand, or a weak “thank you**? If you 
have, you certainly would not trade such an experience for the 
most profuse thanks of the most polished “incense swinger ** 

Indirect praise. Even more effective than the most sincere 
and skillfully executed direct praise is the method of giving 
praise by indirect means. Its operation will be made clear by 
an illustration A giil student complained, with tears in her 
voice and eyes, that her classmates were snobs who avoided her 
because she did not have as much money as they did. After 
some conversation she was led to the acceptance of the principle 
that others like us when we are the means of making them hap- 
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pier ill some way. Asked how she thought she could make 
otheis feel better or happici, she replied that all persons like 
to be comphmeiUed but that she had no oppoituiiity cO do so 
because she was not on intimate enough speaking terms with 
any of them 

''I cannot blurt out to one of those snobs that she has a beconj- 
ing hat. She would tell me to mind my business,*’ she said. 

“Is there no way you can compliment a person without doing 
so directly?” she was asked. 

“I never heaid of one,” was her answer. 

She was then advised to use this method She was luged to 
select a few giils whom she thought she might like to have for 
friends but to say nothing to them. Tluoiigh observation or 
any otiier means she ivas to discover something about each of 
these gals which was mentonous. It could be some trifle or 
something relatively impoitant but, in any case, it should be 
something which it ivoiild make the owner pioud to have ac- 
knowledged. Then she was to invent opportunities to make 
comments about these gnls, bringing m favorable statements 
about those items which had been discovered to be of vital 
significance to them. 

“As sure as these girls have tongues,** she was told, “some of 
these remaiks which you stait rolling will get back to the girls, 
The targets of your lemarks will be told that you said these 
things, and each one will warm up to you as a lesult. Take it 
easy, and you will soon find yourself with the friendship of these 
gills You can make your circle of friends as wide as you like 
by the careful use of this method/* 

A number of years later this girl reported that her whole 
college life had been transformed from the time she began to 
use this method. She could see the ice melting on those indi- 
viduals whom she had thought to be so smug, and they them- 
selves broke down the barriers between them Best of all, she 
reported, her attitude toward other people was changed The 
practice of looking for favorable qualities in others changed 
her opinion of them and really made hei sincere m the agreeable 
remarks she made about them behind their backs. She ended 
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• 

her report by saying that she had used the method on the young 
man who was now her husband 

Another way of indirectly complimenting another person is 
to make a favoiable remark about a third person or about some 
character in a play or movie, which makes it clear that you 
favor some characteristic which you know your friend prizes 
For example, if Bill Jones is proud of his taste in clothes, he 
will be pleased if you comment on the good taste in clothes of 
some character on the screen Avho is dressed as Bill is. 

There is yet another leason why indirect piaise is effective. 
Most of us like to be praised but, at the same time, we take 
pride 111 our humility. When someone praises us openly, espe- 
cially in the presence of others, we feel exalted but, at the same 
time, we must not show too eagerly that we are pleased or tliat 
we agree with the flattering comment Hence, we are embar- 
rassed. Indirect praise saves us from the necessity for covering 
our feelings. We like the person who enables us to gloat over 
oui cHvn superiority without the humiliation of a direct dis- 
closure of ho^v satisfied we are 

Do not stiut The successful prosecution of the procedures 
which we have described for making ft lends presupposes the 
1 ejection of certain misconceptions which grow naturally from 
treatment most of us 3 ;eceived m childhood. Our parents, in 
order to motivate us to vrant to be good, to be efficient, to keep 
tip our appearance, and to be intelligent encouraged us to per- 
form, to say our pieces, and to strut before the guests who vis- 
ited at our homes. Like trained seals, we waited the signal from 
them, did our stunt, received the gifts and plaudits of both par- 
ents and visitors, and tame to believe that people liked us be- 
cause of our virtues, our superior ability, our fine personalities, 
and the like In fact, most of us have been told that people like 
us because of our own good qualities. Perhaps they did when 
we were little, but they certainly do not love us for that reason 
now that we have grown to maturity. 

These false notions about developing personal splendor in 
order to win friends is often fostered when the cliild starts 
school by teachers who have a misconception of how to develop 
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so-called leaders They select from those m their classes the 
most anogaiu swaggeiei, who has piobably been heaitily spoiled 
by doting paients, and misinterpret his blustering as the early 
inanifestatiou of tiaits oi leadeiship Such children aic ex- 
ploited and encouraged in their pretentious bullying of the 
others and both those who are exploited and those who do 
the bossing come to believe still nioie strongly that the only 
way to win a solid place in this Avorld is to paiade one’s good 
qualities befoie others 

Finally, many ciicuinstances in the social and business world 
carry on this tendency to encouiage some to stmt and otiicrs to 
admire them. We have swanky shops, hotels, and ofTices fitted 
out with the obvious pin pose of iinpiessing certain under- 
privileged peisons With a*sensc of their inferiority and of build- 
ing up in others a false sense of importance Business offices 
are ai ranged so that the executive is ensconced behind barriers 
of desks and insolent clerks to sepaiate him fiom those who 
might humiliate him. 

Thus ive come to believe, quite erroneously, that the impres- 
sion we made upon parents and tolerant visitors by our personal 
exlnbitions of skill and grace is of the same order as the feel- 
ings of inferiority and aive produced in the subdued populace 
by the parade of insignia, icgalia, and pompous behavior of a 
selected few, we think that by these means that the sti utters 
have gained the love of those who toady to them. There are 
thctee truckle to the powerful and to the rich, but such 
obsequious behavior should not be mistaken for love You 
may develop servility by pomp and display, but you do not 
develop genuine friends by such means. 

To be sure, some leadeis of this book may be among those 
who desire to exploit people rather than to obtain their love, 
who rcgaid power as of more value than friendship. Neverthe- 
less, It ivould be well for young persons, just stai ting out on their 
life’s course, to realize that success based on the intimidation of 
others is a lonely caieer and that the rewards are not what they 
seem. Servitude rankles even in those who appear most willing 
to submit to oppression, and the one who gains submission must 
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ahvays fear that his servitors will rise up against him if given an 
oppoitunity 

To use an old adage. -'‘The higher you soar the smaller yovk 
look to those you left behind.” At best tlie hie of a peisun hose- 
main purpose is to impress others with his superiority is a lonely 
and precarious existence The Icadeis ivhose names have gone 
down in histoiy are those who won the love of their comrades 
by treating them as human beings, those who have tried to 
haunt their own superiority before others have had but a tem- 
poiary success— if, indeed, it could be called “success” at all. 

Ultimate test of true friendship. Your best fiiend is the one 
who knows all the mean, disreputable, unbecoming, and hii- 
iniliating facts about you and who loves you all the more in spite 
of them, he is the one who sticks by you when you fail. Do 
others consider you that sort of a friend? Here lies the leal test 
of your social success The more people there are who know tliey 
can depend upon you when things are going badly for them the 
highei? your rating in the scale ol social achierement Mother- 
hood typifies the finest m human friendship foi the simple rea- 
son that, when a man has humiliated himself before all the 
ivorld, he can still turn to his mother with tlie assurance that she 
lo\ es him in spite of the mess he lias made of himself 

Finally, while none of us likes adversity, here is an excellent 
use which can be made of it when it does come Watch how youi 
associates treat you wlien you are in trouble You will ha\e some 
pleasant surprises and some disappointments. Some who hon- 
eyed you along when you xvere successful will slink aivay after 
a few super ficial condolences Some whom you did not appre- 
ciate befoie will give you a leal hit by showing you that they 
have a high regard for you. Is not this one reason why a dog is 
considered a man s staunchest friend? After all his human asso- 
ciates have passed him up, his dog will stick— his one true friend 
Be this as it may, if one is finally left with none but his dog to 
love him, it is sure evidence that he did not apply the rules for 
making friends, some of which we have set forth in this chapter. 
Had he done so he would have had human beings, at least a few 
of them, who love lum in spite of his weaknesses and his failures. 
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If he has lived as a completely selEcentered egotist all his life, 
not even a dog will stick to him when adversity camps on his 
doorstep. 


QUESTIONS 

1 Go thiougli the chapter and make out a list of all the general 
piinciples which die set foith Taking each of these tiy to find 
exceptions to each, illustiations ol practical situations wheie 
they do function, and then anange them in the order of their 
importance 

2 To what extent do you think it would be possible for two sclf- 
centeicd persons to Jiave a genuine ailection foi each other? What 
would be some of the chai actenstics of such an attachment? 

3 Give practical situations to illustiate the piinciple that doing 
foi others creates a love foi them 

4 Can you gi\e reasons other than those given in the text why 
mutual enterprises create positive good feeling between the per- 
sons coopciating in the work? 

5 Give instances from youi own experiences whcie the soft spots of 
individuals base been irritated by thoughtless behavior. 

6 Differentiate the sclf-inteiest o£ the child who screams with 
delight when he leceives a gift from thit of the adult who is 
impressed with the intrinsic value of the gift lie receives 

7 What are the essential characteristics of a good receiver? 

8 Give some illustrations of situations where indirect piaisc can 
be used. 

9. Enumerate all the leasons why strutting is ineflective as a means 
for acquiring lasting friendships . 
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CHAPTER III 


HOW TO DEVELOP SOCIAL POISE 


Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices, 

Emerson 


people do not know how to treat fi lends after they get 
them Do you not know some persons whom you would like to 
treat well but who make it imjiossible for you to do so by their 
queer blundeiiiig behavior? Or, have you not at some time or 
other driven off the very person whom you would most like to 
have lor an intimate friend by some tactless act or inane remark? 
Sometimes these mistakes are due to thoughtlessness, but often 
they result from ignorance of some very simple rules. The most 
essential rules for maintaining friendly relations are not rules 
of etiquette— they are rules of personal interaction, A mistake 
in the way in which a person eats a meal jinay be overlooked, but 
a personal affiont, even if it was unintentional, can produce a 
wound which it may not be easy to lieal It is important to like 
people if you would have them as youi friends, but if you do 
things to make them think that you dislike them, the end result 
IS the same as if you hated them 

Unwitting face slapping. Some very fine people, with the 
best of intentions, go about insulting comparative strangeis 
without realizing that they are doing so For example, an other- 
wise welbmanneied woman was invited to a party which rvas 
attended by a number ol pel sons whom she had never met be- 
fore. The conveisation turned to various topics and as it pro- 
gressed she made the following remarks 'T hate sumac. How 
anyone with any taste can have such a weed in his garden I can- 
not see. It looks sciaggly all summer and even worse in the 
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winter, . . , Anyone who likes slimy oysters must be crazy, , . . 
I know that fello^v must liave been from Harvard, he has that 
silly Haivard hiogue and smart-alecky manner. , • , Anyone 
who has a big church wedding is just showing off.’* 

This Woman had slapped four people in the face without the 
slightest intention of doing so She never did learn of two of the 
insults but when she became aware of the other two she was 
very much humiliated However, her only reaction to this 
knowledge was to remark, “Is niy face red? ' 

As may be guessed her thoughtless remaiks weie virtual criti- 
cisms of vaiious guests. One gentleman at the party ^vas very 
fond of sumac and had a hedge of this shrub around his garden; 
another owned an oyster business and took pride in the high 
quality of oysters which he handled, -a thud was a very loyal 
Harvard alumnus, and a fourth was deep in plans for a big 
church wedding She gained not a thing by these remarks; but 
she did make it next to impossible for foui people to act favor- 
ably toward her. She was not neaily so bigoted as her comments 
made her appear to be. It was just her own peculiar way of 
carrying on a "brilliaift” conversation. Everything she said had 
a barb m it. 

Some people need to do something to take the acid out of 
their tongues Just as t^iere are some people who have an acid 
touch, whose contact with a piece of iron will start it to rust, so 
there are persons with the best of intentions who exude a sort of 
venom from their tongues When one knows these persons bet- 
ter, their wisecracks are overlooked, but they make it impossible 
for many people to get to the stage where they do "know them 
better " 

"But," you may argue, "how was this woman to know the par- 
ticular business and personal interests of these other guests? She 
just was unlucky in her choice of lemarks." No, it was not just 
pool luck She rattled on without giving anyone a chance to 
indicate what his viewpoint was. Anyone who monopolizes the 
conversation and expresses his opinions in such a dogmatic 
fashion with total strangers is doing a veiy tactless thing. He 
usually deserves what he gets— social ostracism. 
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dve the other fellow a cliance to talk. The following type 
of performance is all too common* A man buist into a party 
talking so loudly and in such a manner that all the other guests 
had to listen. Furthermore, he continued talking all evening 
and was still going strong when the party bioke up. He said 
nothing offensive He was not particularly opinionated and 
some of the things lie said were iiTteresting No one was heaid 
to object to any particular thing that he said, but all disliked 
him Even the hostess apologized to her other guests for his 
conduct. He had succeeded m cutting himself off from any 
fmther social contact with anyone at that gathering Why? 
Most hostesses have a mortal dieacl of silences Why was not this 
man the answer to the anxious hostess's prayei? Simply this 
He talked so much that i?o one else had a chance to express his 
viewpoint, his experiences, his interests, oi to tell his favorite 
jokes No one likes a “conversational hog’' any moie than he 
likes a “load hog” 

'The good conversationalist is the one ^vho can maii)tain a 
'stimulating silence. He shows his interest in what the other fel- 
low is saying by listening, by asking lelevftnt questions, by mani- 
festing a responsive facial expression, and by sympathizing with 
the views expressed by the other person. 

/study people and not rules. One da^ a young man elbowed 
his way into the New York subway in a paiticulaily obnoxious 
manner There are respectable ways of shoving and there ate 
offensive ways. This fellow was one of the offensive type and 
the looks which the other passengeis gave him as he poked his 
elbows into their ribs or as he gave vicious pushes should have 
told him tliat he was irritating them Not he. After getting 
people sufficiently out of his way he sighed in a satisfied manner, 
reached into his pocket, pulled out a book and, hanging from 
a strap with one hand, read out of the book Jield in the other. 
A fellow passenger, curious to see what this repulsive creature 
was leading, looked over his shoulder and saw that the title of 
the book ivas, “How to Improve Your Personality.” He could 
have learned a lot more about improving his personality had he 
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thrown the book away and put in his time and energy observing 
the people ai ound him. 

Personal chaini is not something that can be learned fiom 
books and then tinned on and off at will. To be sure, many 
people think they can handle it in this manner but it breaks 
down in the end, and usually just at the most inoppoitune time 
I£ you tvould be gracious, you must study people and Icain to 
appreciate little signs of how they feel lathei than learn stiff 
rules about how you should act The first lesson to be learned 
is to become sensitive to the cues which the other fellow unwit- 
tingly gives you as to how he leels 

The greater part of social training consists m concealing onr 
real feelings from the otlicr peison. We learn very early in oni 
lives that it does not pay to paiadc oCir loves, hates, likes, and 
dislikes for all to see. It makes ns vulnerable to every trick that 
anyone chooses to work on us However, we do let slip liow we 
feel in spue of our attempts to conceal. No two of us develop 
the same set of telltale signs and so no rules can be set down as 
to what to look for in the othei person in ordei to know how he 
does feel, but while these signs aie different in different persons, 
they aie there foi the keen observer to discern 

Another queer aspect of the situation is this Since we go to 
so much trouble to hicJe from others our genuine feelings, it 
might lie thought that we would resent the fact that anyone else 
could see through our disguise This is not so We try onr best 
to hide our deepest thoughts but we feel drawn to one who 
“understands ns” enough to penetrate the significance of our 
masks But we temper our reaction to such a discerning indi 
vidual by one additional requirement. If lie sees through oui 
disguise and then uses his knowledge against us, we hate him 
with a bitter hatred. If he shows some sympathetic appreciation 
of our innermost feelings, we react favorably, 
f Hence , social i nteraction is a gieat game We hide our deep- 
est feelings and, at the same time, want certain ones to discover 
what they are j Much social activity is very similai to the be- 
havior of the little boy playing hide-and-go-seek. He hides. 
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but he wants to be found, and if iie is not Sound quickly enough 
he will make some noise or give the one who is “it" a signal so 
that he can be found It is no fun to lemam hidden foiever. 
The thrill comes in being discoveied Learning to be socially 
sensitive is, consequently, learning to play hide-and-seek in the 
manner that the othci person wants* He gives little signs that 
he wants to be obseived and inteipieted; he will give '‘keep 
out" signals when the obseiver goes too far in prying around. 
The socially sensitive person is tlie one ivho discerns these cues 
and, at the same time, takes the hints Some peisons remain 
socially blind— they never learn to detect these cues 

Do not classify people* Between the extieme of social blind- 
ness and the best type of social discernment tlicre aie all dcgiccs 
oC social sensitivity Thcie aie certain tendencies which ac- 
centuate pool social perception and tiieie are habits which can 
increase the acuity oC social vision. One of tendencies ivhicli 
make many persons socially incompetent is the tendency to 
pigeonhole people on the basis of their first impressions. Hav- 
ing done this, they expect the other person to live up to then 
classification of them and resent it if tfie othei person is “in- 
consistent." 

There are various ways in which this classifying is done and 
it IS difficult to say which is the most (i^ffenslve to the classified 
person Some ask direct questions in their attempt to decide* 
“Did you have a happy childliood? , * . You worry a lot, don’t 
you? . . Do you like to argue?” Then, with a smirk, they 
make it clear that they have mentally labeled you. This is prob- 
ably the most iiritating method 

Some will take you for granted and express surprise when you 
do or say something winch is not in line with the role they have 
made up for you. A college professor once had an experience 
which illustrates hoiv one can be put in an unpleasant situation 
by a person who makes this assumption. A woman who had 
attended some of his classes invited him to her home. After din- 
ner, she arranged the other guests in chairs lacing him and made 
It perfectly clear that she expected him to deliver a lectuie to 
them. She assumed tliat the piotessor’s mam interest was lectur- 
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ing to others, it never occurred to her that he ^vas paid by the 
University for talking by the hour and that he might enjoy 
something else for a change. She made it clear that he clas- 
sified as a lectuier and that he should play that role 

Other pel sons may openly accuse you of being inconsistent 
when you do not play the lole assigned to you. A certain physi- 
cian had a hobby of cooking. One day a client of his, who had 
fixed notions of how a physician should conduct lus life, cauglit 
him in the kitchen wearing a big apron, engrossed in baking a 
cake He refused to emjiloy this physician in the future liecause 
he thought he had no business engaging in a “feminine’' occu- 
pation, after having bluntly told him what he thought of him. 
To be sure, this client was extiemely bigoted, but his attitude 
illustiates beliavior which is all too coiYimon. 

There are two aspects to tins soit of situation winch it would 
pay anyone to guaid against. On the one hand, it pays all of 
us to examine our own nariow prejudices, for they serve us no 
purpose and meiely blind us to the real understanding of others. 
On tlie other hand, it pays us to recognize the bigotry of others 
and, if they demand that we stay in the lole they assign us if we 
would keep their good will, it pays to do so 

If you would 11 ndei stand people, refrain from classifying 
them, but do not expect them to refrain from classifying you. 
Here is a real chance to outstrip the other fellow Let the other 
fello^v classify you, and live up to the role he is dearly assigning 
to you. Do this because of your realization that classifying peo- 
ple IS a relatively simple-minded way of treating others On 
your part, treat people as individuals, remembering that your 
ability to excel in dealing with others depends on seeing how 
each person, as an individual, differs from every other person. 
Do not judge others by yourself- Inability to see the other 
person as a unique individual, different from every other per- 
son, arises from the very common tendency to use the other 
person as a mirror m which we see our own traits reflected. We 
hate most violently in other persons those traits which we most 
heartily dislike in ourselves, we admire in the other person 
those characteristics which we would like to possess or think 
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that we do. A simple illustration of this principle is seen in 
the way in which the ordinary person reacts to chaiacteis in a 
movie or on the stage He sees in the villain a peisonihcation 
of all tlie evil which he has tiied, moie or less sticcessfiilly, to 
sniiff out in his own life. Olten the degiee of his hatred for 
the \illain is in cUiect propouion to the difl'icuky he has had 
isitli himself The villain may lepresent the tiait which he 
most feais might appear in his own personality On the other 
hand, Ins enthusiasm lor the noble characters in the play is 
meiely a way of showing his appioval ot himself and, at the 
same time, being humble about his good points. He would not 
date to say, “Wasn’t that heio giand. He is just like me.” 
What he means is, “Wouldn’t I be proud of myself if I were 
just like the star in the play. I really believe I am somewhat 
like him, i just have a few corners to polish off and I will be ” 

Notv, we all iccogni^cc this tendency to pio)ect ourselves into 
the characteis on the stage and it is rathei a wholesome pursuit 
when done with some insight as to its sigmhcance It helps us 
keep down the meanness in ourselves and stimulates us tmvard 
self'impiovement But when we permit the same procedure to 
carry ovei into our dealings with our fellows It does real harm. 

The behavior of a typical prude provides a good illustration 
of the intoleiaut hatied which can heir heaped upon a person 
because some little act of his symboh/es an abhor tent sin The 
prude is often a pei'son rvho has had a particularly difficult time 
living a cncumspect life. He must fall over backrvards to main- 
tain his vntue. Consequently, he looks upon the slightest slip 
of tongue, the coy smile, the flip manner as evidences of tend- 
encies rvhich he has done his best to stamp out of himself. He 
hates the person who manifests them, no matter how innocent 
that person may be. Being uncompromising with himself, he is 
still more intolerant with others Such a person drives everyone 
away from him, besides ruining the lives of any victim upon 
rvhom he projects his violent hatred of immorality. The signifi- 
cant point 18 that he hates another person, who may be entirely 
innocent of any misconduct, merely because that person touches 
off in him a fear of Ins orvn lack of moral strength. 

On the othei hand, if rve project our good qualities into our 
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judgment of others, rve become an easy prey to those rvho under- 
stand what we are doing. We gi\c away our secret by the exces- 
sive manner in which we piaise the one who reflects a quality 
we prize highly m onrsdves, thus announcing to the world that 
we aie sensitive to flatteiy on that scoie. All that another person, 
needs to do, ivho desnes to lake advantage of us, is to pretend, 
that he has tried to develop that quality, that he is in sympathy 
with anyone else who possesses it, or to tell ns in exaggeiated 
. teims that we lepiesent that trait to perfection. Thus trapped 
fay our emotions, we are ready to be victimized 

In short, you ivill get along better with the other fellotv when 
you can sense how he feels, rather than when you are concerned 
with liow he makes you feel You do better w-hcn you know' 
how you affect him, and why he acts as he does, than when you 
are absorbed in your emotional and personal ajippnsal of what 
he says and does. Is'o one appointed you judgfe or ciitic to pass 
upon his actions and, in doing any of these things, you aie 
merely desti oying your opportunity to understand Imn. To be 
come socially gracious, keep your personal prejudices out ofl 
social relationships. 

Be sympathetic with the prejudices of the other person. 
Those opinions which w’e maintain with the greatest peisonal 
feeling are often tliose ryhich ive are least competent to defend. 
For example, we may love a peison very devotedly but we 
would have a hard time iflaking such a love appear rational. 
Indeed, one becomes foolish as soon as he attempts to del end 
some such personal attitude. Each person has a perfect right 
to have tastes in a great many areas for which he need account 
to no one He can choose his own type of music, ait, literature, 
religion, architecture, house furnishings, food, and the like. 
Consequently, one of the most boorish social blunders is to 
make the other person feel that tliere is something queer or 
wrong about him because of his peisoiial preferences or preju- 
dices. If you like pie and I like cheese, I have no right to imply 
in any ivay whatsoever that your taste is degraded and mine 
superior: nor have you a light to make me feel that theie is 
something wrong with my preferences. 

If this IS the case witli such simple and trivial choices, ivhy 
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should It not be true in weightier matters? If we knew what 
was behind some pic|udiees, we Av^ouid not be so quick to con- 
demn them or to try to change tliem. An illustration will make 
this point deal. A certain w^oman was Very firm in her convic- 
tion that when one died he went immediately either to Heaven 
01 to Hell, the selection depending upon the kind of life he had 
lived. She ivas certain that there was no opportunity to try 
again, the kind of peison one Avas when he died determined 
one's fate foiexer She believed this until a teriible misfortune 
came to her— her precious son died in a drunken bia^vd. Accord- 
ing to hei ideas, he must have gone directly to Hell. Sometime 
later her viewpoint became softened, she aigued that God 'was 
a nieiciful God and that anyone who did not ha\e a proper 
opportunity to lepent before he died would be given a ''second 
probation/' Knowing the background of her belief, who would 
be so heartless as to aigue witli her or to iidicule her belief? 
Without It her life would have been unenduiable, 

^Vhile the backgiound of peisonal prejudices may no;: be so 
obvious in many instances, the causes for them may be just as 
real Noi should one have to parade tiie justification for his 
beliefs. We hd\e viewpoints because they satisfy us— and that is 
enough. It is not the business of the other fellow to ask why we 
have them; nor is it our business to put the other fellow on the 
defensive concerning Ins beliefs ' 

Genuine social giace carries us one step further than the 
tolerance which is suggested m the preceding paragraphs It 
makes us sensitive to any little thing we may do or say which is 
annoying to those around us no matter how hard they try to 
cover their annoyance. Tests have shown that those things 
which are annoying to most people are such little personal 
habits as making noise while eating soup, having a bit of food 
on the mouth while eating, picking oi snuffing the nose, picking 
or scratching at paits of the body, and the like However, a 
person should not need to give one's friends a test in order to 
discover what he disJikes. He should sense immediately when 
he has made a social error even though he may be m the com- 
pany of those who are gracious enough to attempt to hide their 



annoyance. Chilly social temperatures may be unpleasant, but 
It pays to be sensitive to slight changes so that freezes may be 
avoided. Before you can make people u’aim up to you, it is 
essential to learn to sense the effect you produce on others Re- 
member The fact that you feel ’warm inside is no reason for 
assuming that you are irradiating that warmth— the other fellow 
may be fieezing. 

How to motivate others. If you have learned how to make 
people like you, and if you have learned to be sensitive to how 
they feel about you and how they leact inwardly to ivhat you 
do, you are in a position to try to influence them. As a matter 
of fact, if people actually do like you, the problem of motivating 
them becomes a minor consideration; they will want to please 
you and all you will find necessary will be to let them know 
what you want. But, since conditions are seldom so ideal, since 
even our best friends may have some misgivings about us at 
times, the task of inducing our fiiends to act according to our 
wishes IS sometimes not so easy. 

The greatest barrier in the way of motivating others is re- 
flected m the way queAions in this field are usually asked. A 
mother asks, *'How can I make Johnny eat his food?*’ The 
salesman asks, ''How can I make Mis. Jones buy a refrigerator?'* 
The teacher asks, "How can I make Bill study his lessons?” 
Listen to other questions of this sort and you will notice that 
either openly or implied in such questions is the assumption 
that pressure of some sort must be used to get others to act in a 
specific manner. This is a mistake 

High-pressure Johnny into eating his food, Mrs Jones into 
buying a reft igera tor, or Bill into studying his lessons and you 
may think you have gained your end; but it is all a delusion 
Persons wdro are pushed into any activity have doubts and 
eventual regrets for their acts even if they lose notlung by 
having yielded. The more such pressures are increased the more 
poweiful does resentment against such force become, unless, to 
be suie, the discipline used is so rigorous that all peisonal initia- 
tive IS killed Even so, there is likely to be a smoldering irrita- 
tion which, when given a little opportunity, will burst into the 
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flame of hatred and react against the one who exerted the pres- 
sure The child wJio has been driven to contorm is the one who 
bleaks over the tiaces at adolescence. The woman who has been 
liigli-pressured by salesmen tends to build up sales resistance 
The boy who lias been made to study is the one who is most 
likely to become a poor student by the time he i caches college 
Citi/ens who have been brow-beaten into submission by a tyran- 
nical rulei will eventually bieak loose with a violent levoluuon 
The trouble lies in the fact that the one who engineers such 
piessuie IS so shortsighted that he cannot see beyond the act he 
wants the othei peison to perform He may argue that his own 
cause IS righteous, that it is tor the good of the one on ^vliom the 
piessuie is excited, the lact is that the individual who is made 
to do something, even though it may be for his o^m good, will 
eventually rebel against such domination unless his spirit is 
entirely liroken. Hoivevei, human Ireedom has nevei been en- 
tirely snuffed out and, uiUil it is, the tyrant, be he paieiit or 
political ruler, is sitting on dynamite 
Since human independence is such a vital element in life, the 
one who would successfully motivate bthers must change the 
form of his question fiom *'How can I make a peison do so- 
and-so?” to the query, *'How can I make him want to do it?” 

' tit will be impossible for you to make the other person want 
to do something unless you have absorbed and apply the two 
principles which we have just been considering, namely. Avoid 
the tendency to classify a person and then to expect him to act 
as a member of that class should act Second, treat each person 
as an individiiak If you would make a person ivant to act m a 
certain manner you must know his peculiarities and the ways in 
which he is different from everybody else,^ 

The httle things you should look for are his personal habits, 
his attitudes, his interests, his hobbies, his foibles, and his an- 
tipathies. Most important, when you try something, watch how 
he reacts to it. If he does not respond as you anticipated, do not 
get angry at him. It is you who have failed to do the right thing. 
You are to blame if he does not respond. Try something else. 
Do not persist in doing the same thing if it is socially ineffective. 
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Persistence m some method of dealing with others is no virtue 
in social relationships. 

Open the way for a yes-response. Make it easy for people to 
say “yes” to you and make it difficult for them to say and 
youi social relations will be relieved of many a rougli spot. Have 
you not encounteied persons who make you ivant to say “no” 
even when there is no good reason foi doing so? And are there 
not others whose wishes you desire to accomplish even before 
they have a chance to say what they want? Go ovei, in )our 
mind, some people who affect you in each of these ways and you 
will find that this feeling ol acquiescence or icsistauce does not 
depend upon the length of your acquaintance nor on how well 
you knovv^ them. Some pcisons seem to arouse antagonism in - 
total strangeis Are you one of them? The chances are that, if 
you are, you do not know it; for those who hung out the stub- 
bornness in others aie usually socially blind and blame others 
for tlieir lailure to be agreeable. 

The I^est way to get a yes-response is to find out what thq 
other fellow wants and then suggest to him that he follow his 
own desiies The way ta get a no-xespoiise is to figure out what 
you want and then, with little concern for the other fellow's 
interest, ask him to do it. 

Getting a yes-response i^ illustrated by a method used by pro- 
fessional dog tiainers in teaching a dog to sit up Tlie unskilled 
trainer is likely to grab the dog and to raise his head and fore- 
paws so that he is foiced into a sitting position. Even if the dog 
does not resist such manhandlmg, he does not learn readily. 
The expel t trainei does nothing of the sort He will take a 
moisel of food, hold it in front of the dog and, as the dog 
reaches to take it in his mouth the trainer will raise it slowly 
so that the dog is made to assume a sitting position before the 
food IS given to him Meanwhile he repeats the command, “Sit 
up.” The dog is doing exactly what he wrants to do all through 
this procedure'-he is reaching for the food. The trainer has 
translated his wishes (for the dog to sit up) into something that 
the dog desires Both get what they want; the trainer gets the 
dog into a sitting posture and the dog gets the food. 
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This principle is so simple and is so obviously important that 
It seems ama/ing that it i$ so often violated Some people actu- 
ally go out of then way to find out what the otliei fellow does 
not want and then set out to make him do just that thing Why? 
Is It not because they want to feel siipeiioi to the otliei peison? 
If so, the proceduie of aiousing opposition in the othei fellow 
and then pioceeding to baiter down that opposition is an 
idiotic way to demonstiatc one's superiority The discovery of 
what lie wants and then leading him to the luHillinent of that 
want IS a much more adroit way of demonstrating social com- 
petence. 

As a preliminary to the specific application of this principle, 
It IS often necessary to overcome gcncial peisonal resistance. 
For example, a door-todooi salesman knows that most house- 
wives are antagonistic as soon as tliey see a salesman at the door. 
They may not even open the dooi, and if they do, may slam it 
in his face One cntei prising salesman boasted that he was 
making progicss Asked how he knew, he said he Imd made 
three “entrances" that day, ivhereas he had made none the day 
before When questioned furtiier, it was found that he had been 
told to stick Ins foot in the door as soon as it was opened and 
force his way in He had not been quick enough with his foot 
on the previous days but now he w^asdeaining the tnck. When 
asked if he had sold anytlung he leplied, “No, I did not sell 
anything but I got to the place wdiere I could begin my sales 
talk/* What salesmanship! 

Compare this with .the clever ruse used by a canvasser in 
Seattle It seems that this man ieained that most of the people m 
Seattle want a ‘View lot.” They pride themselves on the fact 
that they can see Mount Rainier or the Cascades from then front 
porch. Kiioiving this, the salesman would ring the doorbell, 
turn his back to the door, ga/e in rapture at the mountains in 
the distance and, when the ivoman opened the door, he could be 
heard ecstatically saying “What a view^ What a view!" Only 
an abnormally tough hoiisewnfe could slam the door on the back 
of this enraptured lover of nature as seen from her front porch. 

Give the other fellow credit for bright ideas. It took a long 
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time for a young man who held a minor executive position to 
learn to let his boss have 'the credit for the bright ideas that 
greiv^ out of iheir conferences. Until he did so lie and the boss 
were at enmity. When he learned, this lesson, his superior be- 
came very fond of him. It came about in this fashion. 

When first placed in the position of aiithoritv he assumed, as 
many young men eiioncotisly assume, that his piestige depended 

upon his abihtv to develop and "‘put over ' with Ml. A , the 

president of the oigamzation, a stream of brilliant ideas. His 

job, he thought, v\as to convince Mr. A that he was c<ipalilc. 

When lie discovered that the piesident was not very cordial to 
Ills suggestionSt he determined that he must convince him that 
his schemes had meiit. Tins led to the collection ot arguments 
and evidence that he was right, but the more he fought for his 

ideas the greater became Mr. A *s opposition. lie discovered 

also that some of the ideas were later used, but never as the result 
of his suggestions. 

Here^vvas a filiation that he could not understand. He was 
employed to develop original ideas, and yet when he did so, he 
found his efforts blodfed He souglit advice as to means for 
inducing his boss to appreciate him 

It may be seen that his attitude toivard the whole situation 
and the direction of his*endeavors were diametrically opposed 
to the fundamental principle ot social adjustment which we 

have been explaining. Mr. A had decided that the ideas of 

this man were not so good. The young man, m Older to make 
liis boss eat his words, was determined to demonstrate the worth 
of his ideas. Had he succeeded it would have been humiliating 
to Ml A , but that is exactly what the man wanted. 

He was urged to consider the feelings of Mr. A — After all, 
the head of the organization should be the one to originate the 
excellent plans. He was told to give nothing more than sugges- 
tions, to give the president credit for all the good ideas, and 
that when he helped m oiganizing some new plan, the president 
should be made to feel that he was the piime mover. His job 

should be to make Mr. A feel important, and not to convince 

him that he had a genius working for him. 
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When he mastered his piide and did this, the whole situation 
was changed, Mr. A — wanned up to him, theie was no fighting 
bctiveeii them, and instead there developed a hannonious at- 
tempt to improve the entire organiration. 

TIow to convince people rvithout arguments. “A man con- 
vinced against Ins will is of the same opinion still ” Debating is 
a contest in winch opponents use such devices as ihetoric, emo- 
tional expression, figuies of speech, and appaient leasoning 
The objective ol such a contest is for each side to convince the 
judges that they are doing a better job than their opponents. 
The beaten team may oi may not agiee w'lth the judges ihat 
their opponents outdid them, but their beliel oi disbelief in the 
propositions involved m the debate ai'e not changed by sucli a 
contest. In fact, an excellent and victorious deb.rtci may dis- 
believe the pioposuion he is defending nr his debate. The 
significant fattoi is that the ability to win an aigument has 
nothing to do w'lth the truth of the subject matter of that aigu- 
ment An argument may be used to convince an outside ob- 
server of the truth of your side, but do not attempt to convince 
your opixinent by such means 

Tins IS not a warning against arguing as such. If you and 
your friends enjoy a good argument, well and good. There is no 
more reason why peojile should not argue than that they should 
not play bridge, take part in a boxing match, play baseball, oi 
engage in any other contest Win an aigument about politics 
or religion, for example, and you may convince the other fellow 
that >ou are a better debater than he is, but you do not change 
his religious or political convictions by any such method. 

To state the issue in another way, yoni best proceduie will 
depend upon what you really desire to accomplish. If your pur- 
pose IS to humiliate the other peison and exalt yourself, a con- 
test is a good method; if you wish to win a person over to your 
side, you will never accomplish it by beating him and tluis 
humiliating him. 

Sometimes a heated argument can be used effectively as a 
smoke scieen to conceal some other objective. Some ivoinen are 
past masters at this trick and learn to permit their husbands to 
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ivin all the arguments while they get their way The winning 
o£ argumeius builds up the self-esteem of the man, makes linn 
glow with pride, to feel friendly to the wife who was the means 
producing this feeling in himself. As a result, he may grant her 
every whim as a reward. To be sure, it is a babyish response on 
the part of a man to succumb to such a trick; but there is quite 
a lot of the baby m all of us. 

The principle involved is the same as that involved in letting 
tlie other fellow wnn any sort of contest in oider to make him 
feel good. For example, a young employee, who happened to 
lie an excellent golfer, was heaid to remark that he had i umed 
his game during one summer playing golf Avith a boss w^hom he 
had to permit to win a good propoition of the tune. He con- 
sidered the personal esteem of his boss of more value than his 
piestige as a good golfer. 

The same principle is illustrated in a more complex form by 
the story told of an enterpiising advertising man who had a 
client wliose dominant tiait was the desire to get into an argu- 
ment and to beat down his opponent He had prepared an ad- 
vertisement and was about to show xt to this cantankerous client 
when It occurred to him that the client was sure to object to it 
After some thought he hit on a plan He drew m a grotesque 
bow on the neck of a dog^vhich had been used in the illustration 
in the ad. It was obviously out of place but it gave the client 
something to argue about Sure enough, it did start an argu- 
ment and, after a pretense of arguing back, the advertising man 
agreed to take the bow off. Fle pei nutted the client to win the 
aigument ^riiile he succeeded in getting the advertisement ac- 
cepted in the foim he wanted/ 

Do not try to reform people. An excellent principle to re- 
member is that most reformers are more concerned with them- 
selves than they aie with the sahation of others Even those 
persons who have a genuine interest in the welfare of others 
often have a big personal element in their activitieSv To be sure, 
tins subjective factor is usually well hidden, but it is just this 

^ Ewing T Webb and John J B Morgan, Strategy in Handling People^ 
Ne^v York Garden City Publishing Company, Inc, 1930, p 103. 
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fact which makes it iiccessaiy to sec tlic real mc^tivcs of the re- 
former and not to he deceived by his o\eit conduct This prin- 
ciple applies whether )OU aie doing the refoiming oi wliether 
you are the object of the other fellow’s icfoimatory activities 
A young man became vciy much uiitated at a fiicncl of Ins 
because lie did not undcistand the w'oikings of tins piinciple» 
The Dvo had been casually conversing to pass the time a^vay 
when the young man, merely in older to make conveisation, 
said something about the stock market Immediately the other 
came foith with a tirade, lasting for an inoidinately long time, 
over the dangers and evils of speculating in stocks. In fact, he 
kept up his preaching with such veiicmence that tlie victim of 
tlie seimon finally excused himself and left. He felt very much 
irritated because lie had never engaged m any such speculative 
activities, had no intention of doing so, and felt that his friend 
had wronged him by giving him this lecture on the subject. 
The two did not meet until yeais later The young man -was 
walking down La Salle Street ’when his reformer friend emerged 
fiom an office building wearing a grin which spread horn ear 
to ear. After a few woids of giecting ha'U passed between them, 
Uie reformer burst forth with the statement *T just cleaned up 

three thousand dollars selling short Not bad for a 

bull market, do you think T* The young man agreed that it ^vas 
pretty good but, at the same time, he lecallecl the sermon which 
had been preached to him a few years ago Here was the man 
who had warned him against dealing m stocks literally gloating 
over a successful stock deal. He said nothing but, as he left his 
fnend, he felt his anger getting more and more violent the 
longer he thought of the whole episode He thought ‘‘The old 
hypocntel Here he gives me a lecture on stock speculation and 
then goes light ahead and engages in the veiy thing he warned 
me against!” 

Had this young man understood why his friend preached him 
this sermon, he ivould have been more amused than irritated. 
The reformer had preached the sermon to himself— the young 
man just happened to be the audience 

The person who sets out to reform others often has been hav- 
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ing a battle with himsell and his activities are merely a projec- 
tion of Ins inner conflict upon the fust persons he happens to 
meet. In other ivords, when another person tries to make you a 
better person he is revealing that he Iiimself would like to 
improve himself in the area in which he is preaching Tins 
should not be taken to imply that a reformer actually engages 
in the evils against winch he preaches, but it does mean that he 
IS afraid that lie will do so, and he is really strengthening him- 
self by arraying himself openly against what he considers to be 
an evil kind of occupation. 

It is well to remember that, when you set out to criticize, to 
correct, or to impro\e others, you are really engaged in the proc- 
ess of denuding yourself You are disclosing your weaknesses to 
the world This principle holds in all ♦cases of this sort except 
where the reformer is a piofessional who gets paid for his activi- 
ties m cold cash or prestige rather than in personal satisfaction. 
Beware of the fellow who loves to reform you and bcwaie of any 
attempt to improve otheis i\hich gives you an unusual glow of 
self-satisfaction. Such activities are not as altruistic as they 
seem to bed 

Associate with people having traits different from yours. It 
may be easier and more comfoi table to mingle only with those 
persons who have traits similar to your own but it limits your 
potentialities of achievement if you do so. The leason why it is 
easier is that we are likely to be smugly complacent, and loving 
other persons is, in such cases, merely an extension of a love for 
oui selves. 

The value of this principle is illustrated by the foresighted 
way in which one executive selected his assistants He happened 
to be a very high-strung person who tended to lunge into each 
task with little forethought. By this method he accomplished 
much because he ignored any details which might get in his 
way. While this method was relatively efficient, he realized the 
dangers involved, instead of priding himself on his efficiency, 
he guarded himself against the mistakes that might result from 
haste by selecting a secretary who was ]ust the opposite. The 
secretary was a young man who was meticulous in his attention 
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to details, ^vhose tendency ivas to foiesec all the possible difli- 
cultics ^vhich might be cncoiiuteied in the prosecution of a 
piogiam. They made a A\ondeihil team Contrast this wise 
choice of secictaiy with that of anothei executive of the same 
type who was so pioud of his *Torthiiglitiiess’‘ (as he called his 
intolerance of details) that he picked a sccietaiy who was jUSt 
like linn This team was continually bitmclering into unex- 
pected difficulties and eventually made several big mistakes 
whicli wTecked the enterprise. 

Some social groups aic oigamzcd on this principle. They at- 
tempt to have a membeiship scattered thiough a great vaxiety 
of professions, limiting the number ol membcis who may be 
admitted from each profession. Thus they spread then contacts 
over a ^vide range of interests. 

Most persons fail to extend the principle to the selection of 
companions in social affans, a tendency winch pi obably accounts 
ior much of the boredom w^hich may be found in parties A pro- 
fessor was heard to comment about the unusually pleasant time 
he had enjoyed at a paity the previous evening He went on to 
say that he had spent it at the Iiome of a fiiend where theic 
were several manufacturers and pne of these men had told him 
many interesting facts aliout mass production that he had never 
known In shoit, he had limited Ins contacts to such an extent 
that he had not reali7ed that he had missed anything until some 
intelligent hostess had invited him to a party wheie he had to 
meet individuals whom he would never have met otherwise. In 
other words, when we select friends who leflcct our own traits, 
we gain no more social peispcctive m most interpeisoiial rela- 
tionships than we ivould get from looking at ourselves in a mir- 
ror and talking to our own image. 

'Most persons who announce that otlieis bore them are in 
reality self-centered persons who refuse to become inteiested in 
anything outside themselves. They want companions who ^vnll 
reflect their own views, who agiee with them and whose per- 
sonalities are copies of their own. They never leain bow much 
they lose through their own self-love One may gam not only 
monetary profit but a great amount of personal satisfaction by 
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associating with those unlike himself. Try to put this principle 
of iv^ide association into practice and you will be surprised to 
find that the more different other pcisons are from you the more 
interesting they are After a time you will become thoroughly 
bored with yourself as well as those who reflect only your own 
traits. It IS really wholesome to get tiied of your own company. 
Try to spread out and others will liecome more interesting to 
you and you will become more interesting to them 

Keep faith with those who trust you, Tliere is a story about 
an inquisitive man who tried by devious ways to extract a secret 
from his friend. After hinting for some time he came right out 
and asked for the desired information, 

*'Can you keep a secret?” asked his friend 
'Wou bet I can,” replied the human ferret, his mouth water^ 
ing with expectancy. 

*'So can 1,” replied the other, walking away 
We all recognue that no one merits confidence unless he can 
keep a secret when the information is plainly labeled or clearly 
recognized as confidential A true friend, on the other hand, 
li^ill go much further than refraining from betraying a confi- 
dence, he will not engage in social conversation about those he 
loves. While this may seem, at first reading, to be an overstate- 
ment, more extensive consideration will reveal that it is not, A 
lover will not talk about his sweetheart except to his closest 
friend The degree of reticence, moreover, is not in proportion 
to his bashfulness but to the degree to which he reveres her. 
The husband or wife who is continually talking about his or her 
spouse IS thereby advertising to the world that they have little 
reverence for the person talked about You may talk about per- 
sons you admire; you do not chatter about those you love. 

Closer scrutiny of most conversations dealing in personalities 
will reveal that they usually involve moie than mere prattling; 
they often contain a little tinge of malice. The purpose is to 
undermine the standing of the object of the remarks, even 
though tiie purveyor of these statements may not be aware of 
his intention. Listen to the comments made at a party about a 
person who has left early and you will detect little barbs even 
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when the remaiks seem to be complimentary Most slander is 
passed on in the guise of expressed doubts, little innuendoes, or 
thinly veiled accusations. The listenei is likely to be made to 
doubt the good chaiactei of the object of such rcnuiks and 
begins to speculate about what may be tiue and what may be 
false. Nobody lias said anything specific but all have been in- 
duced to doubt. 

The socially intelligent person should see beneath all these 
personal conversations The significant element is not what has 
been said about the taiget of these remarks but what the state- 
ments reveal about the one who makes them The listener who 
has learned his way in social affaiis is not diverted fiom this 
factor to speculations about whether or not the rcmaiks aie true, 
but he becomes interested in the motives behind the one doing 
the talking He knows that '‘you can tell more about a peison 
by what he says about otheis tlian by what they say about him ** 
Talk about others and you are levealing your inmost self to 
anyone who cares to inteipret ivliat you aie saying. Con\eisely, 
if you would see behind the mask of the otlier peison, listen to 
what he says about people Suspect the fidelity of the one who 
continually gossips about the dishonesty of others, suspect the 
generosity of the one who accuses otheis of being selfish, sus- 
pect tlie industry of the one who attributes the tiait of laziness 
to others, and suspect the good intentions of those who con- 
tinually make derogatoiy remaiks about the niientions of others. 
Consequently, ivhen you hear a person making a peisonal re- 
mark, do not let your next thought be “I wonder if that is 
ti Lie?** Instead, ask yourself 'T wondei why he is making that 
remark r' 

Humor as a test of social objectivity. The purpose of social 
development is to become objective m your attitude toward 
yourself and toward others, A person ivho has achieved this goal 
IS not self-conscious m his social relations, nor does he induce 
self-consciousness in others. Instead, iheie is a free inteiaction 
between them 

A good test of one's nearness to this objective may be his use 
of humor Some people use humor as a malicious tool to hu- 
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miliate the other person Some use it to eniiance their own 
self-esteem by being highly amused at the discomlunte of otheis. 
The socially mature person tan see the humor in Ins own posh 
tion and can even deliberately put himself into such a position 
that others will laugh at him 

The inveterate piactical jokei is usually the individual who 
cannot take a joke. He goes about setting traps for the other 
person but is likely to resent it terribly when someone plays a 
joke on him That is» he uses situations which pass as funny to 
raise his status in relation to othei persons. 

On the contraiy, the socially mature person realizes that he 
gets along with others better when he is tlie means of raising 
their self-esteem He can do that by funuslung them a little 
laugh on himsclt Which is funnier to you— when the other 
fellow slips on the ice and falls or when you do? If you laugh 
at the other fellow and feel sorry for yourself you are not so 
socially matin e as when you feel sorry for the other fellow and 
can laugh at yourself. 


(lUESTIONS 

1. Show how each piinci(>lc set forth in this chaptci is based on 
the general rule that social poise depends upon an increasing 
interest m the other person with less emphasis upon self-interest 

2, Cue instances from your own experience wheie you have ob- 
set ved individuals being hurt by the thoiighilcssncss of others.' 

3. The mistakes which arise from classifying persons have been 
pointed out Can you cite any advantages to be gamed from 
personality classifications? 

4, Are theic any exceptions to the principle that social poise 
depends definitely upon tolerance? 

5 Give practical siiuations which illustrate the importance of 
making it possible for the other person to make a )es response 

6. Can you think of other ways, besides those given in the text, in 
which a person might profit by giving the other person credit for 
bright ideas? 

7. Show why helping a person when he really needs help should not 
be confused with reforming him. 

8. Give illusuations of social gioupmgs which would profit from 
the principle that persons with different personality chaiacter* 
istics supplement each other. 
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9 . Stress has betn gi\en to keeping faiUi with the othci person as 
a substitute foi attuTipung to oiusmait him Gi\e piactical 
illustitUions to substantiate this emphasis 
10 Iioiii iJliistiaiions of luinioi which you have cncounteied 
icccntly, detcnniiie the possible significance ot the way in which 
the diifeient 2:101 sons msolvcd leact to the situation. 
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CHAPTER IV 


HOW TO ATTAIN SOCIAL SECURITY 


ft IS better to be nobly remembered, than nobly bom, 

Rtisktn 


The ability to live at peace and in harmony with other hu- 
man beings IS the foundation upon wlwch any kind of peri>onal 
security must be built The woist menace to individual security 
IS the hostility of olhei persons. Men once lived in mortal cliead 
of storms, disease, and famine; they thought that these calamities 
came upon them because they had offended the spuits wlio con- 
trolled them Scientists have taught us how to deal with natural 
foices and avc have sonfe feeling of security in dealing with na- 
ture's laws But we know relatively little about means for deal- 
ing with the hate, the duplicity, and the greed of our fellow 
man. We may install rods to protect our buildings from bolts 
of lightning, but vve are still threatened by bombs from enemy 
planes We may feel some security because we know how to 
raise large crops but, unless we learn how to keep others from 
taking the results of our labor by theft, pillage, and tyrannical 
taxation, we are in almost as sad a plight as our foiefathers who 
depended upon supeistitious incantations to produce good 
Cl ops 

Security tests on human understanding. If we understand 
the latvs of human natuie, if we know what makes the other 
fellow tick, and if we apply these laws iii our dealings with 
others, there seems no reason why we cannot live harmoniously 
with each other. If we play with fire without knowing how it 
works, It may turn upon us and destroy all we possess and us 
along with our possessions. Misused, fire appears malignant* 

83 
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Properly used, it is one of man’s best friends; it keeps us 'warm, 
cooks our food, provides powci for oui machines, and fills us 
ivith a glow of Lomfoit as we watch the burning logs in the 
fneplare People aie certainly no moie malignant than fire. If 
we know how to deal with them and obey the laws of human 
interactions, people can be the source of feelings of security and 
comfoit, when we feel insecure, it is because we have disobeyed 
some human law Oui disobedience may be based on ignorance, 
but the results are inexorable legardless of the treasons Loi the 
Molation. 

Feelings of guilt produce insecurity, A sudden drop through 
space, such as occurs in a fast clevatoi or in a paiacluite jump, 
leaves a peculiar hollow feeling m the pit of one’s stomach A 
more intense, but similar, hollow feeling comes when one loses 
a loved one thiough death These feelings, liowevei, aic mild 
compared with the sinking feeling which comes tvhen tlieie is 
a fear that one has lost eveiy thing in Iile because of some leal 
or fancied misdeed. If a woman’s husband is killed, s-lic may 
have a difficult time overcoming hei grief, but if, just before his 
death she had a quairel with him during which she said, 
wish you were dead/* she would have added to her grief a feeling 
of guilt which would multiply her sorrow tremendously. A 
mother will outdo herself in musing h/31 sick infant, saying, ''If 
he should die, I ivant the feeling that I have done all that it ivas 
humanly possible to do to save him.’' What she is really saying 
is, *‘My grief will be great enough, should he die, t^uthout having 
added to it a guilty feeling resulting from possible negligence " 

These illustiations all point to a fundamental principle of 
human life. Theie is no suffering so terrible as that sinking 
feeling which comes with the realization that we have lost pei- 
manently the affection and lespect of a dear one through our 
own shameful behavior 

Little children have been knoivn to wake up in terror in the 
middle of the night, screaming to then mothers not to leave 
them. Such a night terror may be the result of having gone to 
sleep with a feeling of guilt over some trivial violation of their 
mother’s wishes It is clear, in such cases, that the mother has 
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created the impression that she would leave the child il lie were 
not good One can imagine the lasting turmoil which would be 
precipitated ivcre a bay’s mother to die after some ‘'shameful” 
act on his part and he was made to think that Ins mother had 
"gone on a long journey” because of his badness. 

There is much talk about '‘feelings of insecurity” and the im- 
plication horn most of this \eibal spainng seems to he that a 
sense of security is based on financial independence, a good job, 
or the guarantee of something to eat as long as one lives* One 
may, indeed, feel some comfort in knowing tiiat he will not 
starve to death, but panicky feelings of insecurity must have a 
deepei lOot in human emotions than that of the mere fear of 
staivation Unendurable feelings of mseciuity aie almost sure 
to rest on the leah/ation that one is starving tor friends and, in 
addition, that such deprivation is the lesult of one’s own lolly 

Being secure versus feeling secure. The patterns for feelings 
of security aic built in childhood If a child’s parents demon- 
strate to him tliat they love him no niattei what he does, he 
will learn to feel secure in their affection. He will try to please 
them by following their wishes but, at the same lime, he will 
have the undei lying assurance that some mistake on his part 
will not lead to their alienation. li the paieuts use the feeling 
of guilt as a club to inMnudate the child into confoiming to 
their dictates, he will develop a panicky sense of need which 
may follow him thiough life 

If the child’s parents, in addition to demonstrating to him 
that they love him unconditionally, teach him gradually to 
become self-reliant, he will learn to engage m activities which 
do not depend upon the immediate help or approval of his 
parents. But, in the background, he will still have the emotional 
satisfaction of security in their love. 

Sometimes parents do not wish their childien to attain this 
mature independence; so they set about to magnify the child’s 
weaknesses, his errors, his incompetence, and his continued 
need for them If they succeed in such attempts, they produce 
an adult who can never feel sell-reliant, whose only security 
comes through dependence upon his parents or on someone 
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who becomes a paiental substitute Life is a gieat threat to 
such pel sons and they must find security in something outside 
themselves 

Should the child rebel against such continued sub|ectiou, he 
may sliow an o\eran\iety about becoming independent He 
may become stubborn, iiiitable, find himself unable to co* 
operate with others, while putting the blame on them for their 
failure to catei to him He makes fiantic attempts to be self- 
reliant but oiten fails, being obsessed with the feeling of guilt 
which canies over from his infantile defiance of his patents 

Hence, the best foundation for a feeling of security is tlie 
possession of paients who had the coirect attitude toward your 
independence ivhcn you ivere a child If you have not been so 
foi lunate in your selccfion of parents, the next liest thing is 
to do the best |ob with yourself that you can, in spite of the 
poor start you recciied. The important factor to bear in mind 
IS that, if you aie filled with a feeling of jitteriness over every 
bit of thwarting, especially if the uneasiness seems oupof pio- 
portion to the ob)ective difTiciilty, the probability is that the 
real reason for the internal panic is the habit of feeling insecure, 
a habit which piobably was taught to you by your parents 

Wholesome self-reliance. If one has been fortunate enough 
to have had parents who gave him shelter just as long as he 
needed it, and if they have taught him to become self-ieliant 
by permitting him to solve, for himself, pioblems of increasing 
difficulty, he has very likely developed a personal attitude of 
wiiolesome aggressiveness which incites him to confront a«y 
difficult problem or to face a danger with confidence. In other 
words. Ins feelings of security are personal habits wlncli operate 
regardless of the circumstances in which he happens to be 
placed. If his parents die, he feels sorrow, but he does not feel 
as though the bottom had dropped out of his universe If he 
loses his job, he may feel a jolt; but he is sure he can get an- 
other He takes defeat in his stride; defeat never gets him down. 

Furthernioie, such a person is a realist He never imagines 
that life IS going to be easy for him. He expects rebuffs and 
disappointments, but they are all a part of the game. The first 
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step in attaining a feeling of security is, then, a icahstic survey 
of the extent to which wc have been influenced by our early 
tiainmg, the degiee to which we may be falsely blaming some 
sujierficial or ephemeral event for an attitude of fear which is 
inherent in us We must realire that there is little relatioiv 
ship between our feelings of security and the degree of security 
Avhich actually exists for us 

In addition, ive must be leahstic about our evaluations of 
others. Too often we get an idealistic view of so-called human- 
nature and then blame otiicrs because they do not measure up 
to our fictitious notion of what they should be. We must never 
lose sight of the fact that individuals differ There are hais 
and there aie honest men There are those who love us and 
there are those A\ho hate us. There fire dissemblers who act 
one way and feel anotlier, and there aie straightforward indi- 
viduals. There are dependable pel sons and there are those who 
are fickle Theie arc those who uv to dominate others at any 
cost and there are those Avho will cooperate If we get the dif- 
ferent sorts mixed up, ^ve have no one to blame but ourselves. 
It IS no excuse to say that they deceived us. Of course they did 
That is part of the game of living— we all put our best foot 
foremost and hide our weaknesses. It is certainly idiotic for 
us to dissemble and, at the same tune, to expect others to parade 
their vices openly 

This means that security is an individual affair. Each situa- 
tion must be handled differently. Your jewels may be secure if 
entrusted to one person without even a receipt for them, 
wheieas they may not be secure from another person even 
when locked in a safe It is too bad when you entrust them 
to the thief and lock them in the safe as a protection against 
the honest man. After you have been deceived it does little 
good to howl about the perfidy of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
You should have seen through the disguise in the first place. 
The fact that you were deceived is merely c\'idence that you 
should have your social eyes examined. 

Social isolation. Disheartened by the realization that, ivhen- 
ever men have to deal with each other, there is continual dis- 
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cold and fighting, some have tued to run away fiom it all> 
hoping to gain happiness in isolation A pioniinent business- 
man, unable to tolciatc the incessant wiangiing iiihcient in 
his peisonal contacts, resigned horn all his New Yoik connec- 
tions and went to live in piimitive fashion on a South Sea 
island An actoi fled to an inaccessible spot in the jungles 
^Uiere he thought he might Ii\e in peace. Many professional 
people nurse the dream of letiring to a little spot in the coun- 
try where they can be self-sustaining 
Fortunately, most ol us do not attempt to attain physical 
isolation from our fellows, at least during the major portion 
of our lives. Theie would not be room for all of us to have a 
separate plot of earth upon winch to he self-sustaining In- 
evitably the trend is towaid coopeiation and not toward isola- 
tion. The only leason that a few can icmain in isolation is 
because othci luiman beings toleiate them as queer and per- 
mit them to go their own ways 
Fuitheiinorc, one who attempts to live in .scclusioir cannot 
find much security in such an existence. As long as he remains 
in abject po\eity, he may continue unmolested Should he 
manage to make himself faiily comfortable through his own 
efforts, he ivould soon arouse the enmity of those who were not 
so comfortable They would be able to peer through any bar- 
ricades he might eiect and peiceive the fruits of his laboi; and 
they would then take steps to dcpiive him of what he has 
acquired One may occupy a desolate cell without interference; 
but a comfoi table hermitage is sure to be demolished by envious 
outsideis unless piotccted by an adequate police foice. In 
short, the only way in ivhich an isolate can jiossibly find security 
from his fellows is to have absolutely nothing that they could 
possibly want It certainly seems better to attempt to gam 
social security by learning to gam the good will of *our fellows 
than to lun aivay and attempt to hide from them, 

A small propoition of persons attempt to find safety from the 
world in the seclusion of their own thoughts and feelings. They 
realize that they cannot run away physically, so they attempt 
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mental isolation » Introveision is the name given by psycholo- 
gists to this tendency When they have become extreme, in tra- 
vel ts attempt to close theii sense organs so that they cannot 
scG, hcar^ or feel the significance of what is going on about them, 
and they refrain from responding to their surroundings so that 
they become relatively inert In the final stages of withdrawal, 
victims of this form of escapism become so out of toiicli with 
life that they must be given institutional care. Only because 
more realistic individuals arc willing to care for them is it pos- 
sible for them to exist at all Mental withdrawal from life is 
an even more futile peTfoxmance than trynng to vutlidraw in 
a physical sense 

Having arrived at the conclusion that feelings of security 
must come as a phase of social living, ive may be able to exainuie 
certain aspects of interpeisonal relationships and discover fac- 
tors which contribute to feelings of security and those which 
detract from it 

Exploitation of others. First, there is the social leech, the one 
who lives from the lifeblood of others and gives nothing in 
return. The leech cofhes in varied dress. Sometimes he is 
merely a grown-up baby who nurtures the idea that he should 
be cared for throughout life m much the same loving way that 
he was protected and fe^l by his mother. Others make no de- 
fense ior the unsocial methods they adopt and become crim- 
inals and outcasts. Still others try to make their methods of 
exploitation seem reasonable by formulating some general prin- 
ciple, such as, “No maif can be permitted to stance, therefore 
you must feed me/* 

Most persons become so engrossed m their sympathy for the 
one who has been bled by a social parasite that they devote 
little thought to the thief or the leech, whichev^er he happens 
to be, except to hope that he is properly punished. It, instead 
of indulging in sympathy for one and hate for the other, we 
study the way in which social parasites grow, we might learn 
5ome valuable lessons How did they come to learn such uii- 
.satisfactory methods for trying to gam the same thing that all 
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of us want? Usually they aie the victims of well meaning teach- 
ers who had no idea that they weie tiainmg them to be exploit- 
ers of others 

Theie are so many kinds of exploiters of otheis that it would 
lead us fai afield to attempt to study them all Instead, it may 
be insUuctivc to examine the vaiiety of peison whose basic 
viewpoint is that the world owes liim a Jiving and he is out to 
collect He thinks that, in some way ^vhich he does not take 
the trouble to analyze, because he is alive he is somehow con- 
feiring a favor on mankind. This favor is not dependent upon 
any contribution he is making to society nor any he hopes to 
make In fact, it nevei enteis his head that he should make 
a contnbution He is here, and that tact establishes the prin- 
ciple that otheis shouldaake notice, should see to it that he is 
well fed, well clothed, that his high standaid of living is main- 
tained, that he is able to keep his scll-respect, and finally that 
he is caicd foi tinough a iipe old age 

Such an attitude can licst be begun in childhood by doing 
so much for the individual that he comes to expect all kinds of 
favors, This will be easy in cases wheif the child is very pleas- 
ing in appearance, where he has learned chaimmg manneis, 
and IS given the opportunity by sufficient contact ivith older 
persons to obtain favois from them. ^Have you ever observed 
the tieatnient accoided some chaimmg boy by a visitoi? No 
sooner is he presented than he will exclaim, ''Oh, vvhat a chaim- 
ing child, what lovely hair, and such a sweet smile. Here is a 
nickel.'* When a diild is tieated in such a mannci frequently, 
and by different persons, he cannot be blamed if he learns to 
expect gratuities of one soit or another from all those around 
him. He comes to believe tiiat they aie his due, He resents it 
if, perchance, someone does not happen to treat him vyith the 
expected comtesy He believes there is something wrong with 
that person. It is amazing how many adults think a favor has 
been conferred upon them if some handsome child smiles at 
them, and who feel impelled to pay the child foi it 

Some adults go through life exploiting others in a similar 
childish fashion For example, a group of adults were playing 
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a game in which each player took his regular turn. It hap 
pcncd that a certain young woman got into a spot where she 
iroulcl benefit greatly if she could exchange lier playing secjuence 
with another contestant “Please let me go before you?” she 
whined in the same tone that a child uses when wheedling a 
doting giandmother. Hei plea was so enticing tliat the man 
whom she ivas victimizing gave in. But when he yielded on 
thiee succeeding occasions to the same plaintive requests, his 
wife got tough with him and told him to stick to the rules of 
the game, 

A Vila t leally made the wife angry was that her husband was 
enjoying the exploitation. It annoyed her to see her husband 
being duped l)y a grown-up baby in much the same manner 
that adults en|oy being inveigled into giving gratuities to 
beautiful children. An ugly little brat or an unpleasant adult is 
not so likely to be spoiled because we do not feel inclined to 
pay them for a meie smile Tlie pretty child learns to take 
advantage of Ins prev not because he is perverse, but because 
adults have the misguided impulse to pay any charming indi- 
vidual who favors tliem in any way. Why should such a child 
or any such spoiled adult do anything for himself when all 
he has to do is to turn on tlie charm in order to make the gifts 
come rolling along? 

What about the person upon whom tlic social parasite feeds? 
At hist he IS likely to gam a false sense of security from the 
blandishments which he receives from the one who is exploiting 
him He believes that he has a fast friend upon whom he can 
depend in a ciisis Even when he get^ die first iiiduations that 
he has been mistaken, he is likely to ignore the warnings and 
give more and more of his lifeblood to the leech who has vic- 
tnni/eddum Tlie fidelity of the responses of the othci peison 
can be tested in a vciy simple manner vratch how he icacts 
when you are suffering revcises The tiue friend will become 
more attached to you when you are in tiouble than when 
things are going well. The leech will begin to loosen his hold 
when your lifeblood begins to thin out. If there were no other 
advantage to be deiived from adversity than this one, it would 
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pay us all to suffer reverses as a means for distinguishing our 
true friends fiom those ^vho are merely taking advantage of 
oui giillibilit) 

Stubbornness and lighting. Some infants have the misfor- 
tune to be laised in the caie of a mother, father, oi nuise ^vliose 
mam amliition seems to be to dominate the child in eveiy way. 
Soinewheie between uvo and six years of age, such childien 
fiequently attempt to develop a little individuality and inde- 
pendence Reali/ing that sucli attempts are usually Irustiated 
hy theii bossy ovciseeis, they demonstiatc their freedom by a 
type of stubboinncss winch becomes very initating to adults. 
No matter what they are asked to do, they refuse. The most 
(onimon woid in then vorabulaiy is 'hio.” They aie described 
by others as willful. From their own point of view, obedience 
is a foim of slaveiy, disobedience is synonymous with lilierty. 
They do not feel fiee unless they aie opjiosing somebody. 

AVhen such childish negativism foices the nagging adult to 
ease the piessiuc, the child feels a sense of exhilaration. He 
feels secure in the belief that he has found a way to dominate 
liis universe. He has found freedom in stubbornness and fight- 
ing How many adults behave in just this manner I The more 
stubborn they are the moie free they feel. They are never so 
hajipy as ^vhen they are in a fight. 

This inept stubbornness expresses itself in vaiied forms. 
Some chikhen give an emotional demonstiation at the slight- 
est thwarting— a demonstration ^vhich goes by the name of a 
temper tantrum. Some refuse to eat, some hold their breath 
until then faces turn blue, some have spells of iigidity, some 
pout, and some ciy. In fact, such children ^vill do anything 
which brings those who lesist them to terms They usually 
experiment with different methods until they find Uie sen- 
sitive aiea of the particular adult who stands in their \vay and 
then use the device which is effective with that person. They 
become unscrupulous warriors They gam a certain degree of 
fieedom and scciiiity because of the nuisance value of theii 
stubbornness Those aioiind them find it easier to give in than 
to fight with them continuously. 
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Some adults dress up their stubbornness a little differently 
hut It IS still the same sort of negativism which the child ck- 
liibits in his temper tantrums. They often hide it under the 
pretense of logical dehbeiation. For example, a person will 
wait until the other fellow expi esses an opinion or vieivpoint. 
whereupon he will launch out with some ciitirism or oppo* 
sition It makes little diffeiencc to him what the issue happens 
to be— he is against it. Frequently, he wins the argument, not 
because of the soundness of the logic which he niiisteis to dclend 
his position, but because the othci fellow becomes bored with 
what is obviously a talking contest and not a logical discussion. 
Such a pel son gains a false sense of conquest because those who 
know him retire as soon as they see him start on one oC his self- 
instiuited battles * He may feel secure J^ecaiise he always wins, 
but his security is of the same order as that of the infant whose 
parents get tired of his resistance 

Tliese negativistic persons may gain anotlier illusory advan- 
tage win the support of those who do not know* them 

very well This may be illustrated by the escapades of a little 
gnl of four wdio founfti a marvelous way of outwitting her 
mother. She discovered that w’hen she had a temper tantrum 
in the presence of strangers, these strangers invariably sided 
with her and against her mother On one occasion, for exam- 
ple, she wanted a toy in a depaitment store. Her mother re- 
fused to buy It, whereupon she rolled on the floor and streamed 
until quite a ciowd had assemblc<l The mother, realuiug wliat 
was happening, tried to drag her away from the scene b\ force. 
This made it appear that she was an ununderstanding and 
cruel mother One onlooker was so impressed by the demonstra- 
tion that she reported to a humane society that this mother was 
unfit to take care of her daughter 

Too many of us are inclined to judge the merits of some 
individuaFs so-called cause by the degree of stubbornness he 
manifests or the intensity of the show he puts up in defending 
It If we could but realize that many such persons aie not so 
much interested in the immediate issue as they are in demon- 
strating to themselves that they are powerful enough to over- 
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come any and all opposition, we would not be so ready to 
follow then' lead 

Stubbornness and fighting should be the last resoit of the 
man ivhose back is to the walk It would pay us to beware ol 
the tendency to fight on tlie slightest provocation. Fuithei- 
more, we should be cautious about following the leadeiship of 
a chronic fighter About the time we get interested in winning 
the cause he advocated, we may find that he has shifted to the 
other side or that he has become involved in some new and 
entirely diffeient issue The chronic fightei is still a child in a 
mature body— interesting to watch but unwholesome as an ally* 

Hiding behind childish beliefs. The Santa Claus myth sym^ 
bolizes to the child the belief that theie aie those who love him 
and who will freely give to Jum almost anything for which he 
asks. To an adult Chustmas leprcsents the celebiation of an 
inteipietation of the social univeise which we all enjoyed as 
children and which many of us still enjoy as make-believe. 

The wholesome adult gives up any childish idea lhakhe may 
have had that the actual uiuvcise will conespond ^\nth a con- 
tinuous Christmas celebration, he knovs that he will not have 
everything he desires diopped gratuitously into his lap The 
unwholesome adult may still retain his childish expectation 
that, m some fashion which he does not attempt to analyze, 
fate will be good to him 

An interesting aspect of such trust in a benign universe is 
the late which befalls those credulous persons who believe that 
they will get something for nothing. Some become outright 
gamblers, playing slot machines, hoise races, or throwing dice, 
firm in the belief that someday good fortune ivill smile on them 
and they will make a “killing.” Some put their faith m a social 
system whereby all will be able to receive bountifully from a 
treasury to Avhicli no one contributes— their belief reminds one 
of the superstition that tlieie is a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow Others try to iide the tide with some political group, 
some industrial upheaval, or the leadership of some peison who 
promises gratuities which he is obviously in no position to 
grant. 
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What teases these people into a false sense of security Tvhen 
they folloiv any of these trends is that someone is continually 
being le warded with unearned windfalls “If he can be the 
lucky one, wliy cannot I someday be the ^\rinncr?’* each one asks. 
Each basks in the hope that he may be one of the few ^vhom 
fate will reward. 

The retention of childish myths by adult human beings 
paves the way for the well-known game of fleecing. The crook 
entices the “lanib“ to venture into an unknown realm wdiere 
there are supposed to be unheaid-of rcwaids, strips him of all 
he possesses, and then drops him. The confirmed “sucker ' is 
only temporarily discouraged, he sets out by real wwk to ac- 
cumulate another stake, and then is ready to be victimized by 
the next charlatan who happens to coitic along 

One who sets out to get security by living in a wwld of fiction 
should determine befoiehand that he will be satisfied with the 
pleasure of hoping, the odds are strongly in favor of getting 
hope and nothing more. Most of us want something more sub- 
stantial One may gam some pleasure by living in a dream- 
world, but he will get more security by facing reality. 

Outsmarting the other fellow. If you have ever conceit ed the 
notion that you could gam permanent security by diiplicit), it 
might be well to leinenjiber that the double-crossei may be 
tn pie-crossed by anothei wlio plays him at his own game. Tins 
IS how It was done in one instance. It was agreed l)etwecn tivo 
crooks, Bill and Joe, that the possession of an article should be 
decided by lot Bill was to prepare two ballots, putting his 
name on one and ]oe*s name on the other Tliey were to be 
put into a hat and joe should draw. The name on the ballot 
which Joe drew would decide the ownership, Joe, knowing 
that Bill ^vas not to be trusted, decided in his irynd that Bill 
^vould put his oivn name on both ballots, thus making sure 
that he would win. So Joe proceeded as folloivs. He drew a 
ballot with one hand while nonchalantly lighting a cigarette 
wuth the other He gave one look at the ballot which he chew 
and, although it said Bill, he cried, “I won,“ and applied the 
match to tlie ballot. There was no way in which Bill could 
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verify the truth of Joe’s, assertion but to look at the remain- 
ing ballot Since it had his name on it the implication was 
that the burned ballot contained tlie name of Joe, unless, 
of course, he admitted that he had put his own name on botli 
of them. 

To be suie, theie are many ways of attempting to outwit the 
other peison wliicli do not involve actual falsehood but, no 
matter hoiv clever one may be in evading the spirit of tlie law 
while carrying out the lettci, no inaitei how much cleveiei tlian 
his fellows he may think himself to be, a life based on evasion, 
double-dealing, or outright cheating makes for a very precarious 
existence. 

There is no permanent feeling of security to be deiivcd fiom 
iiiifaii piacticcs no raactei how cleverly they may be handled. 
If one has once gained the reputation of being a crook, one is 
mistrusted no matter what he does, he is likely to be blamed 
for any theft or tiickery in the community, and he soon finds 
himself an outcast except by those who aie as guilty of duplicity 
as himself Many a schoolboy has learned tins lesson to his 
SOI row Foi example, a boy was cauglit in the act of killing 
some little chickens when he was a tiny fellow. He lepented 
his act but, whenever any animals ivere found dead for years 
after the first incident, he was eithcivopenly blamed or tacitly 
suspected. lie was guilty of no killing except the first, but he 
suffered as much ostracism as though he xvere 

Such a person may loudly proclaim that he is being mis- 
tieated. He probably is But, the plain fact is that, once a per- 
son has eried, he has a haid time living it down. This being 
tiiie, It would seem that the best way to teach young people to 
deal squarely Avith their fellows is to make them understand 
that they are^ favoring themselves more by sUaightforwaid liv- 
ing than they are benefiting anyone else. 

Too often a child is made to feel that he is conferring favors 
on others when he is honest with them. He gets the queer no- 
tion that he can continue forever in deceiving those around him, 
or that they should thank him when he is honest for a change. 
To counterbalance any such tendency ip the growing child, it 
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would be ^vell to give him the genuine feeling of security which 
comes from the knoivledge that others trust him, and he will 
not excliange it for any confidence in Ins own ability to take un- 
faii advantage of them. Once one has lost the trust of his fel- 
lows, whether he merits such distrust or not, the only way he 
can regain it is by being so excessively stiaightforward for such 
a long peiiod of time that others will learn to regain their con- 
fidence in him. 

Security in clubbing together. When a bull) moves into the 
neighboi hood, it is iionnal for the smallci l) 0 )s to '‘gang up” 
on liim in self-defense, The appearance of the bully null fill 
one lone little boy with fear, but the combined force of a group 
of little boys will be more than a match for one big hoy Our 
foiefathers lealized that for one state, sucli as Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, oi Massachusetts, to attempt to stand alone was precarious 
business, but the union of the states provided a foundation for 
real strength and staliility On the othei hand, there seems to 
be a limit to the ad\antages to be derived from combinations 
of individuals or groups of individuals. Too large a social or- 
ganization seems to lose strength because of the burden of its 
own weight IVe do not know the optimum si/e of any club- 
bing together of individuals, but we do know that some sort of 
union with others provid^^s moie safety than for each man to 
attempt to stand alone For each individual, the core of die 
problem is a clear understanding of just Avhat he may gain or 
lose by each specific sort of group participation 

Such an understanding is sure to biing with it a realization 
that the benefits are not all on one side. A man cannot hope 
to gam mucli from clubbing with others unless he makes some 
contribution to the group There are persons who never seem 
to sense any such obligation on their part: some even demand 
protection from the group for dangers which they themsehes 
created. They remind one of the little boy who throws stones 
at the neighbors boy and then runs to his father to protect him- 
self from the wliippmg he should get Many a fathci has found 
himself at enmity with the whole neighborhood as a result of 
protecting su^h a scamp of a son. The secuiity wdiich comes 
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from social unity must be a product o£ the individual contnlni- 
tions of the membeis of the gioup If tlie individual members 
have no sense ol responsibility, if they take secuiity but con- 
tribute nothing, the strength of the oiganization soon weakens 
and finally vanishes entiiely 

It IS also well to keep in mind the fact that, when one is an 
a\oived membei of a gxoup, any action on Ins pai t is likely to be 
interpreted as chaiacteristic of that group. This is true even 
in situations wlieie he may think his conduct is puiely his own 
private aJTaii Many racial prejudices, lehgious intoJeiances, 
nationalistic hatreds, and many industrial conflicts are based on 
the fact that irresponsible acts by individuals have liecii inter- 
pieted as cliaiactciistic of all the membeis of the group. It does 
not change the fact to -itate that others have no right to blame 
the group foi the eiiors of individual members. The point is 
that they do If you are a well-known member of a fiateiinty, 
foi example, and act in a boorish or dishonest manner, those 
who observe your conduct are almost sure to snub or otherwise 
punish innocent members of the fraternity. 

Under what cncuinstances should ?i per.Son change his al- 
legiance from one gioup to another? In some instances a shift 
IS impossible and the only course is to give ouc‘s loyalty to the 
gioup in which one finds himsell, this^is tiuc, for example, when 
one IS a member of an easily recognized lacial group On the 
other hand, it is relatively easy to change ones lehgious or 
political affiliations It would seem that, if one is a member of 
a group from which he cannot sevei his lelations, it is the part 
of wisdom to help himself by working toward the improvement 
of the gioup One gains more by trying to improve one’s race, 
for example, than by belittling it. 

Some persons look aiound lor the most exclusive and closely 
knit social oiganization and then move heaven and eaith to 
become membeis They seem to feel that, once accepted in 
such an organization, they have gained the optimum of secur- 
ity. Some go through a process of ’‘climbing” into bigger, more 
exclusive, and moie snobbish organizations They may find, 
to their sorrow, that it is much better to be Avelcome members 
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ol a humble organization tliaii unwelcome interlopers into a 
club to which they are not qualified to belong 

Whether a person can find security in social oigani/ation 
depends upon tlie degiee to winch he (an become an integial 
part of that organization. One should be a little less ‘anxious 
to join a gioup than the members of the group are to have him. 
Howevei, there are all degrees of vaiiation in this respect At 
one extreme are chronic joiners— those who seek ineiiibciship 
in any and all organizations. At the other are those who dis- 
trust all organizations—they are confirmed individualists and 
want to play a lone hand Balanced living falls somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. 

Reliance xipon leader ship. To wdiat extent may one find se- 
curity in trusting Ins fate to the leadership of others? History 
supplies many examples vyhere individuals and gioups have 
been lulled into a false sense of security and have trusted their 
destinies to unset upulous individuals who later betiaycd them 
On the other hand, thcie are probably as many counterbalanc- 
ing instances of benign leadership, instances where followers 
have been greatly rewarded by trusting the judgment of theii 
officers 

Whether or not one is safe in trusting a leader is dependent 
primarily upon the purpe^^es and attitudes of the ofhtcholdei. 
It IS less important to know whether the officer has attained that 
position by common vote, by seizure, or by inheritance than it 
IS to know wliat his personal plans and purposes are. The worst 
tyrant may have seemed his power by legitimate means 

Tlie ability to discern the real attitude of a leader is com- 
plicated by the fact that it may change. A pcifectly beneficent 
and well-meaning person may be placed in office and, due to 
pressures and developments of one soit oi another, may change 
into the soil of j^eisoii who uses the protection of his office to 
exploit his subjects Hence, the price of security under a leader 
is eternal vigilance. Eternal Vigilance is not synonymous with 
chronic suspicion— it is possible to be alert without being eaten 
up with distrust There are. however, certain guides vrhich may 
be used to detect the undei lying purposes of both the office 
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seekcn and the ofTicehoklei These pnnciples arc out^otvtlis 
of the deinociatic iva) of lile as practiced in this coutuiy 

In the first place, it pa^s to suspect the good intentions of 
one who protests too vehemently the unselfishness of his pin- 
poses, who pi onuses too much when ii|3 foi election, and whose 
idealism has never been very pronounced until he became a 
candidate It is better to look foi evidences of fundamental 
honesty in the aspiiant foi office than it is to be carried away 
by glowing promises. It is also well to obseivc how well such 
pi onuses aie lemembercd and kept after an election 

Another rule is that the man who accepts leadership only 
when he is really needed is inoie likely to be a tiustwouhy 
leadex than one who appeals anxious to use dicta tonal methods 
If the candidate loi office has really been dratted to fill a 
genuine need, it is a good sign. If he meiely pietends that he 
has accepted his job icliictantly as a cloak to covei tyiannical 
intentions, the outcome is not likely to be one of secmity for 
the people w'lio elect him But how can one tell what his in- 
tentions aie until after he has been given office? The following 
rule vsdll help 

Give a man a position of minoi authority and see whether it 
“goes to his head *’ If he is carried away by the impoitance of 
his position, if he struts, bosses others arrogantly, and demands 
homage and subsei vience, it will be well foi those who have the 
choice ill then hands to avoid him as a leader. The chances are 
that the higher such a person goes, the more dictatorial and 
intoleiant he will become. 

In shoit, the underlying attitudes of a man can best be dis- 
cerned by watching tor little signs m his past life when the 
present issue of office was not so prominent Bevrare of the per- 
son wfio suddenly seems to be transformed into an entirely dif- 
ferent person when he becomes a candidate for office or when 
he IS given some position of authority. 

These principles are very simple and should be easy to apply 
weie It not for certain factois which dim the vision of those 
who have a vote in the selection of an officer. Tlie most blind- 
ing element is that of need. Those who are in distress feel 
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most vividly the need for the guidance ol someone in ^vhom 
they can put their trust, but their emotional turmoil is very 
likely to distort clear vision. The cues ivliich would indicate 
to them the real motives of those who ask their support can be 
obscured hy the most ridiculous promises which would neier 
be believed in a more serene setting Those in need should 
sharpen their wits lest their hunger for security induce them to 
be lulled into submission by one who proclaims lus noble in- 
tentions and makes glowing promises which he has no intention 
of fulfilling 

Ups and downs of fortune, A ivise old man once gave a group 
of students some excellent advice He said* “Sometimes in your 
lives you will almost surely find tilings moving in )Our favo^ 
more than you expected. When such good times come, use the 
opportunity to get ready for bad times, for they i\*ill surely 
follow If you make such piepaiations, the bad limes i\iU be 
cushioned and you ivill be better able to take the jolts and, in 
addition* be able to make plans to enjoy the next wave of good 
times/' Another wise old man gave some equally good advice, 
although it had a dilfeit^nt emphasis He said^ “W^hen things 
are so black that you think the next step is sure to bring com- 
plete destruction, remember that conditions will not continue 
to get worse foiever, and when they are the blackest, tlie nearer 
you are to the dawn/' 

These two bits of advice are equally valuable and are both 
based on the same fact about life. Life is a wheel to which each 
man clings for a time If a person happens to be near the hub, 
there seems to be little motion, if he is near the rim of the 
wheel, the rate of change is gi eater But regardless of the ap- 
parent speed of movement, the fact is that events move m 
cycles with the trend continually changing. At one time you aie 
going up, then you are coming do^vn; 

The wise man uses prosperity to prepare for adveisity and 
he uses adversity as a time to get set to move up with the tide 
when It changes. The ignorant man gives up all hope Avhen 
things are bad and ignores the possibility of a revel se when 
tilings are going well. The realist does not try to buck the tide; 
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he observes the changes in trend and iides with the movements 
of the wheel. Needless to say, the ma)ority o[ people are not 
such realists; they lespond emotionally to the events of the 
moment instead of preparing realistically ior what must be 
ahead. 

When things aie blackest, it is wise to forecast that they will 
be brighter, when things are brightest, it is ^vise to forecast that 
they will darken If the w^orld ever goes to destruction, it will 
proceed in the foim of billows and not by a stiaight-lme nose 
dive, The highcj you rise the greatei will be the fall when the 
pi ops are knocked out from under you, why not get ready to 
cushion the shock? It is an unwise man ivho feels secure m the 
hope that events will continue to remain as good as they are, 
or who IS transfixed with the fear that they will continue as bad 
as they are. The wise man does not attempt to predict just when 
the tide will turn but he knows that eventually it will turn 

Inner stability* All that we have said about social security 
leads definitely to the conclusion that a sense of securHy is an 
individual affair. A person may feel momentarily secure be- 
cause of some recent experience or he inay have developed the 
habit of feeling secure because of a sequence of experiences 
which fostered such an attitude. Individuals differ in the extent 
to which they have developed this attitude, they range all the 
w^ay from those at one extreme who rarely, if ever, feel any 
security to those at the other extreme who seldom, if ever, feel 
insecure. The essential problem foi each individual is to un- 
derstand the degree to which he has developed this habit If rve 
have failed to develop the attitude of feeling secure, why excuse 
our fear of failure by calling attention to the stresses to which 
we have just been subjected when others have met the same cir- 
cumstances with the finest type of courage? Or why get all 
puffed up and take credit for some good fortune which we 
have never worked for and which we did not even foresee? 

The social realist is not so much concerned witli success oi 
failure as he is in learning the rules of the game with each new 
experience. Security can come only when one knows how to 
live, not from gloating over the fruits of some recent success. 
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If you know how to make money, you do not need to worry 
when you lose some, for you are sure to be able to make some 
more. If, on the other hand, your possession of money has re- 
sulted from an accident, you feel insecure m its possession, 
knowing that if >ou ever lose it you will probably never get 
any more. 

The social realism which we are advocating is based upon a 
very simple rule. It is this. In so far as you know you are in- 
dispensable to others you arc entitled to feel socially secure. 
If, on the otiicr hand, all you do is to show people that you need 
them, that you cannot get along without them, they may have 
enough paternal spirit to care for you and to carry your bur- 
dens but, Avhen you get too heavy, they ^vill drop you As you 
make yourself moic and more essential to their well-being, you 
can be sute they will become more and more interested in 
making your welfare their own personal problem. The infant 
who depends upon his mother may develop a panic at the idea 
of being* deserted by her But the socially mature person has 
long outgiown any such panic for he knows that others need 
him too much to dream of deserting him. 

The feeling of security is enhanced, moreover, when a per- 
son makes himself indispensable lu many spheres. By being 
the means of making others feel more noble, more efficient, 
more intelligent, or happier, you can bring a warmth to them 
which they cannot forego and they will come to love you. By 
being a good workman, you may make others want to hue you; 
or by being a good employer, you may make others want to 
work for you. By being a good parent, you may make yourself 
necessary for the happiness of your children, or by being a 
good child, you may make yourself essential for the happiness 
of your parents By producing bettei goods, you may make 
others want to buy your wares. By being trustworthy, you may 
make others look to you for guidance; 

Hence, the greatest degree of social security will come when 
you realize that you are contributing in many ^vays to the needs 
of others. There is danger of overspecialization. IE you con- 
tribute in only one way, youi offering may become outmoded 
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and you \n\\ be discarded. Be alert to all the needs of others 
and strive to meet all those needs. Do not decide what you 
^vant to give and then expect others to want what you clioose to 
contribute Rather, find out what otheis aie needing now, note 
how those needs are changing fiom time to time, and then sec to 
It that you are making some continual contiibution to those 
needs. It is foolish to attempt to make people buy something 
they do not want just because you are producing it. Produce 
what they want And remember, the final test of social success 
is this' Will others miss you when you liave gone? 


QUESTIONS 

1, Can you give furth 9 r evidence for the proposition that social 
scciiiity icsts upon human understanding? 

2, Docs the insccunty ^vliich glows horn a fcchng of guilt depend 
upon the guilt being leal? Can )ou gne an instance where 
feelings of guilt are out of all propoition to leal guilt? 

3, Outline practical situations which will foster feelings of sclf- 
leJiancc, 

4 Draw up the advantages and disad\yintages which may lesult 
from social isolation 

5 Can you give othei illustrations of the Tict that some persons 
enjoy being exploited? 

G. Under what aicumstances is self-reliance likely to become 
obnoxious aggiessiveness? 

7, Distinguish between the effect of entertaining stimulating ideals 
and the letention of infantile fantasies, 

8 Can you give leasons why men peisist m believing that it pays 
to attempt to outsmart the other fellow? 

9. As groupings of individuals become laigci there comes a point 
of diminishing returns from such consolidations Can you 
state some factois which affect the changing values? 

10 Discuss the values and disadvantages of relying on leadership 

11 What practical value has the adherence to a belief in the 
changeableness of life? 

12. A latei chapter will be devoted to the development of patterns 
of life which make for stability At this point can you enumerate 
some elements which contribute to innci stability? 
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CHAPTER V 


HOW TO OVERCOME HANDICAPS 


■All sunshine makes the desert 
Arab proverb 

A MAV has little to boast about if he defeats a competitor 
uho IS so much lus inferior that he do^s not have to put foitli 
any effort. It is not ev’en inteiesung to a b>suindei to see a 
completely one-sided lace. But when a contestant, who seem- 
ingly did not have a chance to win, tomes from behind and 
surmoimts his apparent inferiority, the spectatois will rise as 
a body to applaud. 

Since the word ''handicap** is a sporting term, its use in con- 
nection vvith some peisonal or physical disadvantage suggests 
that the one who must sui mount some barrier or carry some 
extra load should take ta sporting attitude toward such an 
additional requirement for his success. In sports a handicap 
IS a disadvantageous condition imposed upon a supeiior com- 
petitor so that the inferior contestant may have a chance to win 
It is an honor to be handicapped, a challenge which should 
bring out the best in a person. 

Personal handicaps as instigators to success. Seated at his 
desk in school was a frail, fearful boy of eight with a fate which 
bespoke hidden panic. Wlien lie breathed he wlieezcd When 
called upon to recite he rose with shaking knees and quivering 
lips, mumbled incoherently, and collapsed into his seat. If he 
only had handsome features it would have helped a little; but 
no, his teeth rushed out at you when you looked at him. With 
all his handicaps, however, this boy had a fighting spirit. In- 
deed, his very handicaps increased his zeal to fight. He would 
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not be downed by the defects which opened him to the ridicule 
of his comrades He tinned Ins wheezes into hisses of de- 
termination, His quivering lips stiffened as he set ins jaw with 
a icsolve to overcome his feais He used Ins handicaps as the 
very rungs of the laddei on ivhich he climbed to fame, Those 
who had laughed at him came to love and honor him. This boy 
was Theodoie Roosevelt. 

Instead of falling into the trap of self-pity and instead of 
babying himself, '"Teddy” set out to overcome the bairiers 
which Imd been put in the pathway to success. He noticed that 
strong boys played active games, swam, lode hoises, and did 
hard physical woik So he became active, rode, played, and 
worked with a vengeance, so that, before he had reached col- 
lege age, he had built up his health and stiength by constant 
and systematic excicise and by hygienic living In latei years 
he was known as tlie man of powerful pliysique wlio spent his 
holidays xoundmg up cattle in Arizona, Inmting bears in the 
Rockies, and chasing lions in Africa. 

Fuitliermore, he observed that others who became engrossed 
m doing exciting acts seldom had time to bother with an analy- 
sis of how they lelt or whether they were afraid or not So he 
became a cowboy, took to lounding up cattle in the spiiit of 
true adventure, and found that he, too, did not have time to 
be afraid. Finally, he learned the little trick of being inteiested 
in those persons he met and got over his self-consciousness by 
being inteiested in them. He learned leally to like people and 
his exclamation of "Vice-lighted” when lie was introduced to a 
stranger was no sham with him. It is possible that if he had 
been born witiiout his handicaps he might have been a very 
ordinary man His disadvantages stimulated him so that he 
became powerful, fearless, and loved by all who kne’W him. 

Should all handicaps be overcome? Unfortunately, when we 
hear an account of the manner in which some such person as 
Theodore Roosevelt surmounted his handicaps, we tend to 
geneiahze and to assume that each individual should stait out 
bravely to overcome any obstacle which confronts him, no mat- 
ter how imposing it might be. Indeed, educational theories 
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have been colored by such a conception, the idea being to make 
all persons as nearly alike as possible. This procedure can be 
carried to an absurd extreme, as is illustrated by the following 
fable. 

In antedcluvian times, while the animal kingdom was being 
differentiated into swimmeis, climbers, uinners, and fliers, there 
was a school for the development of the animals The theory of the 
school w^as that the best animals should be able to do one thing as 
well as another. 

If an animal iiad short legs and good wings, attention should be 
devoted to running, so as to c\en up the qualities as far as possible. 
So the duck was kept waddling instead of swimming. The pelican 
was kc[Jt wagging his shoit wings m the attempt to fly. The eagle 
was made to lun, and allowed to fly only for leci cation, all this in 
the name of education Nature was not? ti listed, for individuals 
should be symmetucaliy developed and similar, for their own wel- 
fare as well as for the welfare of the communiiy 

Tile animals that would not submit to such training but persisted 
in developing the best gilts the) had, were dishonored and liu- 
miliatecl in many w^a)s They were siigmati/cd as being narrow- 
minded and specialists, and special difficulties were placed in their 
way when the) attempteci lo ignore the theory of education lecog- 
nized in the school 

No one was allowed to graduate from the school unless he could 
climb, swim, run, and fly at ceiiam pi escribed rates, so ^t happened 
that the time wasted by tiie duck in the attempt to run had so 
hindeied him from swimming that Ins swimming muscles had 
atrophied, and so he was hardly able to swim at all, and m addition 
he had been scolded, punished, and liktieated in many ways so as 
to make his life a buiden He left school humiliated, and the 
ornithorh)nchus (duckbill) could beat him both running and 
swimming Indeed, the latter was awaided a prize in two depait- 
ments 

The eagle could make no headway in climbing to the top of a 
tree, and althougli he sliowed he could get there just the same, the 
performance was counted a dement, since it had not been done ia 
the prescribed way An abnormal eel with large pectoral fins jaoved 
he could run, swim, climb trees, and fly a little. He was made 
valedictorian.^ 

i William H. Burnham. ‘"Success and Failure as Conditions of Mental Health," 
Mental Hygiene, 1919, 3, pp 391-392. 
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yourself/’ this fable tells you. Just as it would be better 
for the eagle to improve his flying instead of trying Co excel in 
climbing, so it ivoiild be better foi each human being to devote 
his major effoits towaid the impiovement of lus good qualities 
lathei than to become ovcrconceined about making up foi 
apparent deficiencies. 

Is theie not a contradiction heie? The story of Theodore 
Roosevelt implies that one should give his best elToits toward 
ovci coming a handicap and the fable of the antedeluvian school 
teaches us to accept our handicaps and to exploit oui good 
points The answer to this inconsistency is that all handicaps 
should not be handled in the same manner 'Whereas one 
handicap should he oveiconie by die valiant efforts of the one 
thus challenged, another handicap should be recognized as an 
iinsin mountable hauler, and the possessor of such a chaiac- 
teiistic should turn his cfloils towaid moie pioinismg endeavors 
than fighting against hopeless odds 

It follows that the first task of any individual should be to 
make a frank evaluation of his vauous chaiacteiistics This ap- 
praisal should then be followed by tht oiganization of a sane 
piogiam for the wisest use of his eiieigies. If you would deal 
wisely with your iianduaps the hist lesson yon must leain is to 
refuse to indulge in sell-dcceit about them You may “kid’' the 
other felloiv about your weaknesses, but never “kid” yourself. 

Background for dealing with handicaps. How is one to 
achieve this olijectivity and peispective m looking at oneself? 
It is not easy, but il is possible if the pioblem is appioached 
properly 

The first task is that of overcoming self-consciousness and 
sensitivity when looking into a personality minor, A trip to 
the /oo will make clear the essential procedure in making an 
objective self-appraisal. The contemplation of the euoimous 
nose of an elephant, the extended neck of the giraffe, or the 
useful tail of the monkey does not make the human observer 
self conscious about his deficiencies in these lespects. He gets 
none of the feelings which go with inferiority feelings, such as 
humiliation because he is not like the various animals, hatred 
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for them because tiiey axe superior to him, a determination to 
acquire rheir characteristics at any cost, or the malicious intent 
to deprive them of then superior qualities. Instead, the visitor 
to a zoo is able to observe the chaiacteristics of other animals 
ivithout making invidious comparisons with himself He is 
perfectly ivilling for the animals to be themselves without con- 
gratulating himself that he is different or wishing that he 
were like them. 

Something of this sort of reaction should follow our con- 
templation of other persons It is sometimes harder because 
our parents and others have taught us to make personal com- 
parisons continuously. We project ourselves into everything 
we observe and every person we meet Wc see ourselves in the 
characters on the stage or screen We*aclmiie good traits in 
others because wc think we also possess them and we hate bad 
traits in others because we are afraid that vve might possess sim- 
ilar ones. We have learned to react in this manner because, 
from the time we were born until the present moment, we 
have been incited to make these comparisons. 

The purpose which motivates teachers and parents to stress 
peisonal comparisons is the stimulating value they are supposed 
to have upon those being compared. The one who does not 
measure up is supposed ta be filled with a desire to become as 
good as those who aie held up to him as a standard or model 
We need not concern ourselves at this point with the degree 
to which such motivating influences work or fail to function. 
The significant point Cor the peisoii who has some sort of handi- 
cap is that comparisons tend to produce sclf-conscioiisness and 
thus preclude the possibility of personal candou It is this uni- 
versal tendency which the person who would organize a pro- 
gram of impiovement must overcome in making any soit of 
selE-appraisaL He must be able to view himself as he actually 
is, without the emotional distortion (either of self-conceit or 
selMepreciation) which comes with personal comparisons 

The second thing the handicapped person must learn to do 
is to get toughened to the attitudes of other peisons. He may 
have achieved objectivity in his attitude toward himself but 
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he IS conslantly confronted by others who are extremely preju- 
diced in the feelings they manifest toward him. Probably pity 
is the \vorst of these attitudes. By manifesting pity an individual 
IS virtually shouting to the woild that he is glad he is not as 
liandicapped as the one he pities, and is symbolically saying 
that he is feeling soriy for himself as he imagines he might be. 
The well-adjusted handicapped peison will confess that such 
behavior on the pait of others is most irritating, but at the same 
time he realizes that it is the other person who is at fault and 
not himself A liandicapped person wants what any person 
likes— he wants people to like him; he certainly does not want 
to have anyone feel sorry for him. The one who pities another 
fails to realize that he is not conferring a favor on the one 
whom he pities Inste'acl, lie is delivering an insult which the 
recipient is usually powerless to return m kind. 

Less distuibing to the handicapped person are such displays 
as ridicule> avoidance, or even maltreatment. The motives 
behind such conduct are usually too apparent to be uniecog- 
mzed and therefore do not tend to cipise feelings of inferiority 
on the part of the persons who fall victims of them 

But, no matter wliat form tliey take, demonstrations of per- 
sonal feelings on the part of others should be accepted by a 
handicapped person as revelations of the personality charac- 
tciistics of those manifesting them and never be peimitted to 
lead to self-consciousness It is well to remember that any per- 
son clearly reveals his own make-up by his conduct toward 
otlieis. Such self-disclosures become intensified when the con- 
duct IS directed towaid one who is at any soit of disadvantage. 
Either overdone pity or maltreatment of another brings down 
the hate of any bystander upon the one who exhibits them. 
The recognition of these facts should help the handicapped 
person to be objective and impeisonal in spile of the obnoxious 
behavior of those around him who cannot be equally judicious. 

Various methods for dealing with handicaps. A frank ap- 
praisal of one’s assets and one’s liabilities does not change the 
liabilities into assets, but it does pave the way toward a more 
satisfying use of what one does have. For the present, shall 
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discuss straiglufonvard methods of dealing with handicaps, le- 
serving for a later part of the chapter the consideration of the 
consequences of failure to be candid. The following lines of 
action are open to a person with a handicap. 

1, A person inay alle7npt to rectify the condition prodtictug 
the handicap. This is a commendable approadi especially %vhen 
the handicaps are of a minor chaiacter. To help he will find 
many devices available for the correction of minor defects 
V'^isual or auditory deficiencies may be corrected by means of 
Spectacles or hearing aids; facial blemishes may sometimes be 
removed by plastic surgery; broken aiches may be helped by 
arch supports or by suitable exercises, crooked or broken teeth 
can be repaired by dental cqipliances, or a hairdresser can some- 
times do wondeis foi a homely girl. Im short, if one wants to 
change himself he will ne\ei want for suggestions as to how 
to accomplish such an end. The problem which confronts any- 
one is how much effort to devote to overcoming deficiencies 
It is possible to neglect easy and obvious methods oi, on the 
other liand, one can follow all sorts of devious means with 
fanatical zeal 

The same problem confronts one wlio has a major handicap. 
How far should he go in attempting to coirect the difficulty? 
Each person must answer this question for himself. It is pos- 
sible to devote too much energy toward the attempt to correct 
a condition which is beyond repair; or a peison may fail to do 
his utmost and thus impoverish liimself. For example, two per- 
sons, both of ivhom had the misfortime to lose a leg, behaved 
in quite different ways. One ivas a man who had been a dancer. 
He got an artificial leg and, although it was very uncomfortable 
and he was awkward at first, he persisted in practicing with the 
use of it until he was able to resume his dancing. The other 
was a woman who found her artifu ial leg uncomfortable and, 
for this reason, discarded it. Years after her accident she was 
still going around with crutches. 

It takes more than outside help or an artificial device to 
enable a person to overcome a handicap; he needs some in- 
ternal grit. Often a person does not know just how much stam- 
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ina he does possess until he finds htmseU handicapped in some 
manner 

The gieat man nevei accepts life as he finds it He is not 
satisfied— but his dissatisfaction does not make him moibid 
and unhappy It fills him with a zeal to do something about it, 
and It is tins doing something which brings lesults A handicap 
is a signal lor action It is of less impoitance what you do tlian 
that you do something The fatal blunder is to do nothing— 
to hide behind the handicap 

A handicap can be of gieat value if it is used as an instrument 
for testing one’s mettle. For example, when William Pitt was 
secretary of state of Gieat Britain, an admiial came to him 
with the complaint that he had been given an impossible as- 
signment. In reply Pitt picked up die two dutches on ivliich 
he had to walk, shook them at the admiral and shouted with 
scorn, ‘Wou talk about impossibilities! Sir, I walk on impos- 
sibilities ’’ 

How often it is the stiong man who hunts for an excuse while 
the handicapped man makes a heroic struggle and accomplishes 
the seemingly impossible, A handicaf, can be used as an excuse 
for laziness or it can be used to make you buckle down to the 
hard work that is necessary if it is to be overcome, 

2 The handt capped person 7nay determine to persist the 
hnrdei tn his attempts to attain the very goal which the handicap 
makes it difficult for him to reach. Suppose he has found that 
theie is no way of correcting his defect oi deficiency and, instead 
of being discouraged by such a discoveiy, he sets out doggedly 
to do the veiy thing Ins handicap suggests tliat he cannot do. 
Is such a procedure wise? Ceitainly, it leqiures a tremendous 
amount of spunk and should nei'er be underiaken except in 
the spirit of tiue spoitsmanship, the spirit which enables one 
to en|oy a struggle regardless ol the outcome. 

The story of Tlieodoie Roosevelt, already given in this chap- 
ter, illustrates pluck of this soi t, A classical example of this same 
spirit applied to oveicoming a specific handicap is the story of 
Demosthenes, the great Greek statesman who lived three Inin- 
dred yeais before Chiist. He w^as weak-voiced, lisping, and 
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short o£ breath, the letter R was especially troublesome to liim 
and he enunciated very pooily We are told that he overcame 
these physical disadvantages by practicing with pebbles in his 
mouth, by trying to shout down the breakeis on the seashore, 
by reciting while running up hill, by learning to delivei many 
lines in one breath, and by speaking before a mirror to correct 
his gestures More than once he failed wdien he rose to address 
the people and he was often met with shouts of derisioi;!. He 
built, we are told, an underground chamber where he daily 
piacticed his voice and delivery, sometimes for two or three 
niontiis at a time, shaving one side of his head m order that 
he might resist the temptation to go out into the streets and 
neglect his practice 

This stoiy IS often used to teach diildren with any sort 
of handicap the value of persistent effort. The implication is 
that any handicap may be sui mounted if the sufferer persists 
in his endeavors Just how much should such encouragement 
he giveit^ 

If one has a minor detect it is well to encourage him to per- 
sist in direct efforts to overcome it Such persistence is a whole- 
some thing and probably helps to develop worthy character 
traits as well as to oveicome the specific defect. If, on the other 
hand, such a story is used to encourage a person with a major 
handicap to persist in its mastery, the effects of such teaching 
may be very unfortunate. One young man with a hare lip, and 
who stammered dreadfully, peisisted in his ambition to be a 
ciiminal lawyer, hoping to deliver spelhbmding speeches to a 
jury He gave up only after years of vain struggling to master 
his speech difficulties and, while he made considerable progress, 
he failed in his law studies because he spent all his time on his 
speech. Every time this young man was approached on the sub- 
ject lie replied, '‘^Demosthenes overcame his speech defect andj 
so can I 

When should a person accept a handicap and when should he 
fight against it directly? Certainly, if you have but one leg you 
should not try to be a sprinter. If you have distorted features, 
you should not try to win a beauty contest How silly is the 
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spectacle of a tiny man auempting to be physically pompous' 
How absurd when a laige woman tiies to be coy' The answer 
seems to be to ^\ork to overcome a detect if theie is any hope of 
doing so At the same time, if the defect is pronounced it is not 
wise to stake one’s whole lile and caieer upon supeiioiity on his 
weakest charactei islic. The danger lies not in tiying to over- 
come a defect but in devoting one’s entire eneigy to that pursuit 
and losing peispective in doing so. 

But giving up one objective does not bar one from accom- 
plishing worthy ends. Thcie are plenty of other things to do 
than the one ivhich depends primarily on the tiait or chaiactei- 
istic in which you are weakest. 

3. The handicapped person may abandon any attempt to 
overcome the defect which he has and may devote his energies 
to some substitute pursuit* This is probably the most common 
pioccdurc and, m many ^v^ays, it is the best. The main danger 
Avhich may arise fiom tins method is that the feeling may be 
harboied that the substitute activity is in some n^ay inferior to 
the rejected one. Regret for what one^ias relinquished may kill 
one*s love for what one has Consequently, it is important to 
avoid any feeling of bitterness because of the change. 

If a person fights with the feeling tliat he can never be quite 
as good as though he had excelled ip the tiait in which he is 
handicapped, he will nevei get the thrill he deserves when he 
does attain success. If one works to be a wntei because he can- 
not be a prize fighter, he may always feel a certain amount of 
chagrin even tiiough he wins intei national fame as an author. 
Such chagrin is pointless and foolish. It is just as woithy to excel 
in one thing as in another. It is much smarter to attempt to 
achieve excellence in a specific direction because you have 
capabilities m that direction than it is to attempt to hide the 
fact that you are lacking in anothei. Can you imagine an eagle, 
after he has learned to soar high in the heavens, discounting his 
achievement because he has not the ability to learn to climb 
trees? Or can you imagine a squirrel mourning a wasted life be- 
cause he has been unable to compete successfully with the eagle 
in flying? 
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Friends often unwittingly encourage such feeling of humilia- 
tion. They console the handicaj3ped person with statements and 
actions ivhicli say, “If you cannot do one thing you may do an- 
other instead Emphasis on the word “instead*’ carries with it 
an apologetic attitude 

Sometimes, after a person has chosen a vocation, he wakens 
to the fact that he has some definite handicap which would 
make it difficult for him to succeed m that vocation. He feels 
impelled to change but, at the same time, his friends make him 
feel that he should “stick.** The fact that one has chosen a voca- 
tion is no proof that it was the best one for him On the con- 
trary, there have been numerous instances when a person, hav- 
ing been forced to redirect his vocational interests, found that 
the change had been a providential one^ There is certainly no 
reason for the silly notion tliat, because one has started to move 
in a ceitain direction, it is somehow disgraceful to change his 
couisc. It'seems less piaisewoithy to peisist doggedly in tire at- 
tempt to surmount some impassable barrier than it is to be 
versatile enough to ihange one’s ambitions. 

Tlie earlier in life tllht one recognizes and adjusts to his 
limitations the better it is tor him. An illustration of such a 
ivise choice is seen in the life of Colonel Edward M. House, one 
of the most influential men in the First Woi Id War. Early m his 
life he decided that his small physique was a permanent and 
inciuable handicap which would make it impossible for him to 
get political office. Such offices depend too much on the first 
impression one makes on the populace Instead of depending 
upon such supeificial impressions, he learned how to make last- 
ing friends Collecting real friends became his hobby Conse- 
quently, he was able to become Woodiow Wilson's most influ- 
ential adviser and yet he never had any strings on Wilson other 
than friendship. 

Another instance of the benefits to be gained by giving up a 
weakness is seen in one aspect of the life of Benjamin Franklin. 
Early in ins life he admitted his weakness in public speaking. 
He confessed: “I was a bad speaker, never eloquent, subject to 
much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in Ian- 
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guage and yet I geneially earned my point.” Ho^v did he do it? 
He compensated loi his detect in speaking by using other meth- 
ods to win people to his side He pioposed things indiiectly or 
mildly, was modest in his statement ol opinion, and was Avillmg 
to admit his mistakes His delect taught liim an impoitant 
lesson— namely, that we never ^vin a point by argument. Had 
he been a Avonderful speaker, he might never have learned this 
valuable lesson 

4, The handicapped person may 'lesewe an tnteiest in over- 
coming the handicap as a spoil or avocation tohile giving Ins 
major interest to some different pin suit. This provides a very 
satisfactory coinse for the person who cannot quite bung him- 
self to reject entirely the activities w4iich a handicap has made 
difficult or impossible This method combines the satisfactions 
ivhich come from dogged jiersistence ivith the feeling of assur- 
ance arising from the knowledge that one's vocation can be fol- 
lo^ved Avithout any disadvantage Overcoming the handicap is 
not, then, the main issue in living; it is merely a side issue at 
which the peison plays Avhen he is off duty Such a person can 
enjoy impiovement ivithout the feverif^i iiige ivhich obsesses the 
individual Avho banks everything in life in overcoming a diffi- 
culty. If he succeeds in outwitting his liandicap, Avell and good; 
if he does not, he has had some fun trying In the meantime, he 
has been engaging, unhandicapped, in a seiious pm suit in which 
he has gained the degree of success winch comes to the ordinary 
man. This compromise may be veiy satisfying and wholesome 
if the individual is well aivare of what he is doing. 

5 The handicap may he utilized as an asset. If you look at a 
handicap carefully you may discover that it AVill pay to use it 
instead of trying to Inde it or to get rid of it. After all, a liandi- 
cap IS merely one w^ay of being diflereiit from other people, it is 
the exceptional characteristic Avhich marks its ownei off tiom 
the common herd. 

Probably no field illustrates how one may capitilize on a 
handicap so Avell as that of character acting. The stage has a 
place for the tall man, the short man, the fat man, the skinny 
man, the fellow with the hare hp, the crooked teeth, the cracked 
voice, the big nose, the twisted mouth, and the like. 
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A personal peculiarity makes a person unique, at fits him to 
do some pauicular dung better tlian any other person can do it. 
What he needs to do is to find out what that thing is, and then 
set out to do It, The unusual individual, then, is certainly no 
object of charity; he has been able to make himself invalu- 
able 

The trouble is that we gear most of the jobs to the normal 
average individual, whereas many jobs could be done much bet- 
ter by the unusual person. The use of midgets in the manufac- 
ture of airplanes illusiralts this fact Since the employers of 
human beings are often so nearsiglitcd that they fail to make 
use of individual variations m fitting men to positions, the bur- 
den of tiic responsibility falls on the handicapped person him- 
self. He should be die one to take the iiunati\e iii scarciiing out 
the job which he can do better than anyone else. 

Significance of inferiority feelings The greatest danger 
which threatens the person with a handicap is that he may 
develog feelings of inferiority. Should this happen, he finds 
himself unalale to contemplate his handicap in the cool, matter- 
of-fact manner which have been ad\ocating. Instead, his 
perspective becomes distorted and he acts in w^ays which not 
only make him uncomfortable but which drive away from him 
the vciy persons he would most like to have as friends. Since 
inferiority feelings hav^e this unfortunate effect upon tlie one 
who harbors them, v^/hether he has any real handicap or not, it is 
important for everyone to know how such feelings develop, how 
they operate, and what may be done to alleviate or to destroy 
them. 

It should be pointed out at once that there is no one-to-one 
relationship between handicaps and feelings of infeiiority A 
person may be definitely handicapped and have no inferiority 
complex, while, on the othei hand, some of the worst inferiority 
complexes have been found in those who have no real mental or 
physical inferiority An inferiority complex is a distinctiv^e atti- 
tude or frame of mind and must be dealt with as such. A physi- 
cal handicap may pave the way for an easy development of such 
an attitude, to be sine, but such an outcome is by no means in- 
evitable. Wlien we find an unhappy person who has both a 
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handicap and an infenority complex, we aie very likely to make 
die mistake assuming that the inlerionty complex was caused 
by the handicap. Such is not the best interpietation. 

This absence of causal lelationship between the two makes it 
more impeiative, in most instances, foi a peison to devote more 
attention to dealing with feelings of inferiority than to the hand- 
icap which IS supposed to lie behind the feelings As we have 
seen, dealing with a handicap is a stiaightfoiwaid piocess, we 
shall now find that dealing with a leeling of infeiioiity requires 
some loundaboiit methods. The victim of such feelings must 
find what the fundamental causes of these feelings are and deal 
with them A handicap is often meiely an excuse for evading 
the real cause of the feelings of infenonty, in such cases the 
cause must be sought wi^Ii some diligence if one is to hope for 
escape liom its distiessing results. 

Origin of infeiiority feelings. Although many factors may 
contribute to an infeiioiity feeling, it has been found that many 
of them have a common origin. This origin is the feejiing of 
being 1 ejected or lepulscd in some manner by one whose good 
will IS cherished. It should be noted tha^* the rejection need not 
be leal— the important factoi is that the person feels rejected 
If a person has been snubbed. Ins natural reaction is to attempt 
to asceitain the cause of such treatment Observing that the 
person who snubbed him is cordial to others, he is likely to 
think that there is something in himself which accounts for such 
selective treatment. If he should discovei the essential flaw in 
himself and, by coi reeling it, win the favor of the one who 
snubbed him, his self-esteem ivould be lestored and he would 
profit from the experience. If, on the othei hand, the rejection 
continues, he is likely to blame the condition more severely on 
himself and to develop a sense of inferiority— a feeling that, in 
some way, he is not competent to win the esteem of the one 
whose love he craves. Thus the feeling of inferiority may be- 
come a habit— a chrome way of thinking about himself, at least 
m relation to this one person. If a number of persons reject him 
m a similar manner the habit may become more widespread and 
fixed. 
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Although an inferiority complex may begin at any age, many 
of the most persistent originate in infancy. Some persons con- 
fess that their very eailiest memories are tinged wuh various 
symptoms of such a complev such as fear of leaving the mother^ 
dislike of the company of other childien, a tendency to run from 
strangers, and the like. A.11 these can be summed up under one 
category: they are artful dodges designed to elicit signs of devo- 
tion from the mother. Because of the liauiitmg fear of rejection 
other signs also appear, the child may demand overdone and 
incessant protestations and evidences oi love from the mother, 
he may become exceedingly jealous of his brothcis and sisters; 
he may stress his ill health; he may become naughty; he may 
become a poor student; or he may even do things which bring 
scoldings and punishment from his niother What lie cannot 
tolerate is neglect, and he will undergo any sort of discomfort in 
Older to elicit from his mother some sign that she is interested 
in him. 

Frequently the child who seems most anxious to have the 
complete devotion of lus mother is not the one who has been 
rejected in reality but, on the contrary, one who has been given 
too much love and attention. In fact, tlie child who has really 
been rejected may be toughened theieby. He may learn to shift 
for himself and to become so busy with the job of taking care 
of himself that he wastes no time brooding about how much or 
how little he is loved. These considerations should mabe it 
clear that the cure for inferioiity attitudes m children is not to 
give them more love but to get them over the feeling that they 
need love or have been deprived of it. 

This same principle opeiates with older persons as well. If a 
person is completely i ejected by another and accepts that fact, 
he is very likely to be realistic about the whole affair He can 
conclude that the other person does not like him and that he 
must become reconciled to that fact If, on the other hand, he 
is not sure wliether the other person likes him, he is filled with 
misgivings, thinks that there may be some peculiar thing wrong 
with him, and turns his fearful attention to himself in an at- 
tempt to find out why he i$ not.hked. It is this suspicion that 
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the cause for rejection is some intangible and elusive factor in 
himself that does the damage. li, when a person is i ejected, he 
could feel that he was in no way at fault, and that the other 
pci son had queer or unaccountable tastes, he could avoid any 
development of a feeling of inferiority as the result of being 
rejected. 

Factors which intensify infeiiority feelings. Although it is 
important to recognize that a feeling of rejection is the essential 
cause for an infciionty feeling, it is also valuable to understand 
that various other factors contiibute to Lius feeling. The victim 
of the inferioiity habit does not regard it merely as a habit of 
thinking, he interprets il as a leactioii on the part of otheis 
which depends upon some charactei isuc in himself He asks 
himself, '‘What is wronghvitli me? What is there about me that 
makes people reject me?'* 

In seaiching for cues to answer these questions, he takes his 
lead fiom then behavioi and here is wheie Jie makes his big 
mistake He assumes that, wlien one peison ciiticizes cfnother, 
the feature which is selected for censiir^is the real cause for the 
feeling of dislike which lies behind the disapprobation. This is 
not true. 

Moie often than not, when one peison hates another he does 
not know exactly why he does so. It may be because the other 
peison possesses some coveted trait and that this fact aiouses 
jealousy. It may be that the othei peison possesses some trait 
which is hated and feared, and in rejecting the othei person, he 
is really criticizing himself It may be that the rejected person 
unwittingly reminds him of someone who has maltreated him, 
and so he treats this person as he would treat the hated one. 
These illustiate but a few of the reasons for personal antipathies 
—the number of reasons aie legion. But the essential fact is that 
the one who does the hating is not likely to know the real reason 
foi his attitude. However, he picks out some little flaw in the 
one he dislikes and makes it appear to himself and to others that 
It is this defect which causes the dislike For that reason, if a 
person has some physical defect, or has some peisonal tiait 
which can be depiecated, it is likely to be selected for ridicule 
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or denunciation, it is made to take the blame for a dislike which 
springs from an entirely different source. 

For example, attention may thus become focused on such 
physical features as big ears, long neck, big mouth, large or pug 
nose, leccding chin, led hair, freckles, tallness, skinniness, fat- 
ness, big hips, cowlicks, moles, and so on. All of these features 
have been owned by peisons who have been widely accepted 
and deeply loved. Ceitainly they are not an adequate cause, in 
and of themselves, for i ejection. “Fatty** can be a term of en- 
dearment as well as one of derision Yet such features are fre- 
c|uently selected as the apparent reasons for attitudes of hostility. 
They are merely scapegoats; they have undeservedly been made 
to take the blame so that the offensive personality characteristics 
which caused the hatred may be concealed. 

It should be clear, then, that if the one who is disliked per- 
sists in attributing his disfator to such factois he will find him- 
self hopelessly unable to sohe his problem He may fix up his 
physicai self so that it is the model of perfection and still be 
hated by most of the people he meets 

Some of the real reasons why people dislike us have been dis- 
cussed in pieceding chapters, and we will not repeat them at this 
point. We merely wish to make it clear that rejection is not 
caused by physical blemishes. If your mother loves you, she will 
piobably think that your ugly, funny, pug nose is charming, if 
she hates you, it will be because of something in herself and not 
because of your nose 

But, It may be argued, if a person dislikes me and believes it 
is because I have a misshapen nose, is not the end result the 
same as though tliat were the real reason? It at least becomes a 
signal to him to shudder when he secs me, and I am rejected 
just the same as though that were the one and only reason. 
Tnie, the nose may be the signal for him to reject you, but it 
should not be the signal for you to feel inferior. What he is 
telling you is that he has a personal prejudice wdiich the appear- 
ance of your nose sets off. But why assume that this announce- 
ment on his part puts you under obligation to change his preju- 
dice, or to attempt to modify your own features, or to feel, in- 
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feiioi if you can do neitliei? Let him go his ^vay and yon go 
youis, assiiied that there are many people who are not similarly 
prejudiced Getting along mth people consists mainly in find- 
ing peisons whose negative piejudices are not set off by your 
t)pe of peisonality. 

The pcison ivdth an ingrained inferioiity complex seems un- 
able to be this objective about the unfriendliness of others He 
decides that some chaiacteiistic of Ins is to blame and detei mines 
to make people love him in spite of it. He looks foi signs o£ 
hoiv people feel about liis fancied defects whenever he meets 
them- He calls to then attention and even blandishes his im- 
perfections befoie them, tiyiiig to foice them to state that they 
like him in spite of his slioi tcomings. Is not that asking too 
much of otlieis^ It is hard to conceive of any better ivay to duve 
away potential friends than by embairassing them coninmally 
with such questions as' “See, I have a pug nose. Do you love me 
in spite of it?” “Do you think you can pul up ^vith the way my 
hair keeps coming clown?” “You do not mind xny beirig over- 
weight, do you?” The selhconscious type of behavior which such 
questions illustrate would drive off anyone. 

In short, the person with an interioiity complex sets np im* 
possible social situations and then continues to blame the uii'* 
foitunate results of his conduct on sorne personal shoitcoming- 
His deficiencies have little oi nothing to do with his social iso- 
lation, instead his inane behavior, resulting from his feelings 
of inferiority, tends to drive away any and all who might have 
cared foi him. 

Guilt feelings and inferiority feelings. While all the factors 
which we have named, as well as many which we have not, may 
contribute to a feeling of inferioiity, the fusing agent for all of 
these is usually a feeling of guilt The victim feels that he is 
somehow to blame for his defects or deficiencies; it is the guilt 
feeling which binds togethei all the components into a complex. 

Veiy often the most oppressive feelings of giult have little or 
no relation to anything which their host has, done Sometimes 
he cannot even find an excuse for them; he merely has the vague 
sense that he is unworthy pid goes around with a hangdog ex- 
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pression which certainly makes him poor company for himself 
or for anybody else Sometimes lie attaches his feelings to some 
trivial misdeed; sometimes he is hoirihed at some thought he 
may have had, fearing that the thought may lead him to an 
untoward act, ivhile sometimes the guilt feeling dates from the 
fact that some mentor (teacher or parent) has used shame as a 
club to motivate him to do better work* In still other cases, the 
only apparent cause of guilt feeling is the fact that a high stand* 
ard of achievement has been accepted by tlie person, and he has 
failed to measure up to the lofty goal he has set for himself. 

Should guilt feelings arise from some actual delinquency, the 
v^ictim of such feelings has before him a straightforward course 
for their elimination. He can make up for his misconduct by 
some sort of atonement, or lie can pay kouie penalty for Uis mis- 
deeds When, on the other hand, there is no adequate cause for 
the feeling, the victim is hounded by an urge to do something, 
but he IS at a loss to know what to do* Driven by the feeling of 
guilt, he tends to hunt for an explanation in some obvious de- 
fect, blaming himself some physical blemish, for a lack of 
intelligence, for having blundered in some manner, or for some 
vague failure as ^‘leaving undone something which he should 
have done It ^vould be much easier for a person to get along 
with some personal deficiency, if he did not believe that the 
handicap was a punishment for his sms. 

While these guilt feelings may spring forth at any age, they 
are particularly rampant around the period of adolescence. 
During the maturation stage, boys and girls are filled with un- 
usual impulses, and ideas occur to them which often seem 
strange They feel that they should restrain tlieir thoughts, 
that they should not have these queer impulses, and are afiaid 
that someone will discoi er that they have these unfamiliar tend- 
encies to thought and action. They fear that they have been 
changed by them, and since their bodies are changing, they 
gain some support for their suspicions It is fallacious evidence 
but seems valid to them They look into the mirror for signs 
that otheis might read and attach sinister significance to circles 
under the ftyes, pimples, feelings of inertia, or “nervousness.” 
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Fancying that they detect some of these “signs/' they set about 
to conceal them and thus call them to the attention ol those who 
ivould not notice anything without the silly beliaviui which 
aiises from attempts at concealment 

Various reactions to persistent infeiiority feelings. It should 
be deal that a feeling of defeat may be a wholesome reaction if 
the individual undeistands why lie feels beaten, if it is but a 
temporary condition, and if it is followed by an organized attack 
of the problem winch gave rise to the condition or by a con- 
sicleied abandonment of the problem if it is deemed hopeless 
It IS only when defeat is followed by morbid and prolonged self- 
condemnation that it becomes unwholesome. 

The woist effect of a defeat is not that the peisoii feels discon- 
solate— we all need soirie disappointments, some sonow, and 
some defeats to build stamina The evil effects of defeat come 
only when one begins to feel soiry for liimsell, when he feels 
that his defeat is the result of his own guilt, and when he begins 
to act m ivays which are detrimental to his own futuie'^velfare 
as a lesult of his setback. Even if he recognizes that tlie misfor- 
tune resulted from his own error, he might remember that it is 
only a fool wfio is always light. 

The patterns of behavior which may result from a chronic im 
feiiority complex aie extiemely numerous, each person develop- 
ing his own individual combination of adjustment mechanisms. 
We shall review only a few of the moie important ones. 

1 Perstsient feelings of urnvoy thiness When a peison ac- 
cepts completely the notion that he is infenoi to others, he is 
likely to reveal his attitude in numerous ways His voice may 
become weak and shaky, his dejected postuie may tell everyone 
that he is shrinking from any belligeient conduct, he is likely to 
be unsure of himself when in the presence of others, he will 
probably never volunteer a suggestion, and he will hteially 
fade away at the slightest look or word of opposition from any- 
body. He often acts as though the fiist puff of wind or the faint- 
est “boo" from even a tiny child would cause him to disappear 
into thin air. 

As we have already pointed out, in tlie great xnajOTity of such 
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cases there is no real inefliciency to evplain uhy the peison 
slioiild feel so unsure of Iinnself Very often the one who feels 
the most thwaitcd and beaten is a person who is the brightest 
in the family, or who has outstanding ability in some direction. 
Should we observe a dog whose reaction to a ‘*boo” was a ^elp 
of fear, we should rightly and unhesitating]) conclude that the 
dog had been abused by somebody. Why ^\e do not arrive at the 
same conclusion ^vhen we see a brow'beaten human is hard to 
undeistand. The obvious cure for either a dispirited animal or 
human being is to give him a ‘*binld-up/’ 

What the person with an inlerioiity complex needs to leani 
is that he has a perfect nglit to go through bfe with his head up 
no matter what he is or what he has done It is the way in whu h 
a person faces the future which is the Jtriie measure of a man 
rather than ivhat he possesses in the way of original equipment 
or what he may have done in the past. 

One may lack intelligence, he may be extremely homely, he 
may belgng to a neglected race or a maligned social group, and 
stiU go thiough htc with self assurance If a person does feel 
inferior it would be weE for him to remember that his feeling 
is the direct lesult of the lack ol good taste on tlie part of some- 
one else, the social blunder is committed by the one who does 
the snubbing and not by the one who is humiliated. It is well 
to bear in mmd the fact that the person who occupies a high 
place and who knows he is where he belongs docs not engage 
m the business of humiliating those whom he thinks occupy in- 
ferior positions, snubbing is done by one who also has an in- 
feriority complex, who feels insecure, and who attempts to 
maintain his status by degrading others. He has the queer no- 
tion that he is somehow raised to a higher level when he crushes 
another. Give the peison with an inferiority complex a uue 
picture of the snobs who try to abash him and, at the same time 
help him to avoid the temptation to engage in snobbeiy, and he 
is well on the road to recovery. 

2 Hatred of those roho seem superior Some persons ivith a 
persistent feeling of inferiority develop a bittei hatred for any- 
one who has been successful or who seems superior to them in 
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any respect. A peison who feais he lacks intelligence may hate 
anyone else who seems to be intelligent, one who Eeels eco- 
nomically insecure may hate anyone who is well off financially; 
one ^vho feels inadequately educated may hate any peison who 
has been to college, one wlio feats his capacity foi getting into 
the upper social cliques may liate those who seem socially secure 
It is easy to discern how such ha tied originates. It is the same 
sort of jealousy which the httle child manifests when he thinks 
that his brothel or sister is getting more of Ins mothei's atten- 
tion than he Once infected by the germ of hate, a person can 
easily and quickly become a viciun of its ravages. The victim 
of hate begins to inteipret the most innocent act oi remaik of 
anothei as having sinistei significance. He becomes more and 
more suspicious, moic and moie jealous, and soon trusts no one. 
It IS in this backgioiind ot Imte that delusions of persecution 
gioir Misinteipicting evciy experience, the hatei believes that 
he is surrounded by enemies who aic plotting his downfall. He 
may refuse to eat lus food, claiming it tastes queer becai^e it has 
been poisoned by some enemy He may suspect Iris friends 
whenever he sees two oi moie of thefli talking together— they 
must be talking about him The innocent remarks of another 
person he is sure is a code message which threatens his safety. 

When the poor victim of hate has gone to such an extreme 
that he feels continually persecuted, his friends find it almost 
impossible to convince him that they have no evil intentions 
toward huii They must shoiver him with increasing amounts 
of evidence of their good will, must flatter him, do his tiniest 
bidding— only to find that he still doubts them and is doing all 
sorts of tricks to put their loyalty to the test. Most of us soon 
tile of these intolerable demands and avoid such persons; but 
such a course does little good, our judicious retreat is inter- 
preted as further evidence of our malice toward the deluded 
person who has become the dupe of his own hatej 

Once a peison has acquired this habit of explaining away his 
shortcomings by attributing them to the evil designs of sup- 
posed enemies, he gains so much apparent satisfaction from 
doing so that he resists any influences which might lessen his 
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hate and reduce his suspicions He argues that he would be suc- 
cessful were he not hampered on all sides by those who are jeal- 
ous of him. Thus he satislies lumself that he is hmilamciitally 
competent— merely fiustraied by inlerior pci sons wlio attempt 
to ovet power him in order to keep him from excelling them. 
In other ivords, he attributes to others the \ery suspicions which 
dominate him Instead of admitting, “1 am jealous of them/’ he 
says accusingly, *‘They are jealous of me/' 

Then he begins to invent all sorts of plots to outwit these im- 
aginary enemies of his (They arc imaginaiy but he projects 
them into real persons) But soon he indulges in the same sou 
of mental gymnastics in dealing wdtli these inventions that he 
did in connection with his suspicions, that is, he attributes to 
his supposed enemies the very plot which he lias concocted to 
outdo them When he complains that soineone is poisoning lus 
food, he virtually is confessing that he thought of poisoning 
that person but then twists the situation and accuses him of 
trying tcT poison him. 

This is by far the mosuunfortunate outcome of an inferiority 
complex It IS much better for one to admit his feeling of in- 
competence and to attempt to deal with it in some fashion than 
It is to indulge in the belief that his misfortunes are due to the 
collusions of his enemies, 

3. Excessive aiteynfits to aliatn superiority A third method 
of dealing with an inferiority feeling is to develop a determina- 
tion to excel those who seem to be superior A fair evaluation 
of one’s abilities normally leads to a desire foi improvement; 
but tvhen one lias a fixed inferiority complex, such a course is 
carried to an extreme. The favoiite belief of the person who 
adopts this determination to get to the very top of the ladder 
is that anything is possible for the one ’^vho sets hunself to 
achieve it That is to say, he covers up the suspicion that he 
may be inferior by the deep belief that he has mote determina- 
tion to succeed than anyone else in this world In addition, he 
glories m the loftiness of the goal he sets for himself, concluding 
that, with his unusual persistence and his vision of his poten- 
tialities, triumph is certainly within his teach, He cannot stom- 
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ach the idea of being an ordinal y man with an oidmary job, 
mediociity is equivalent to failure so far as he is eonceined. 

Such a peison becomes a caiping critic ol anything done by 
the othei fellow, and a pel fectionist in his demands upon Inm- 
self He worships success, but success bungs him only an in- 
creasing teiror that he may not do so well the next time. Even 
these fears aie, however, caiefully concealed fiom himself. He 
IS more likely to strut, boast, and make silly claims about what 
he lias done than he is to admit the slightest possibility of 
failure. 

An illustration may make clear the dilemma which sucli a 
peison cieatcs for Inmself, Mr. X — ivas a remarkably success- 
ful businessman He had staited at tlic very bottom of a manu- 
factining enterpiise and woiked his way to the post of owner 
and executive diiectoi of the whole establishment He was not 
only exacting in his demands upon the men who woiked under 
him, but he earned over Ins critical supei vision to all Ins social 
and family lelationships He ciitici/ed liis wile for tluf way she 
managed the home, the way she spent xhe money, and the meth- 
ods she used in training the chilchen. She became jittery and 
afiaid whenevei he came home This atmosphere of aiisteiity 
spread to their children and all of them developed unconscious 
jerky movements and one became a seveie stutterer. 

When questioned, he admitted that he ruled with an iron 
hand, but del ended his methods by saying that he was moie 
demanding upon himself than he ever was on anyone else. He, 
at hist, boasted of the way in which he had ruled Inmself, of 
how he had risen to Ins present position because he had never 
compromised with perlection. Aftei a petiod of boasting, how- 
ever, he became a little more honest and admitted that he de- 
rived little pleasuie fiom all his success Finally, he wound up 
by saying that he would give up all his success if he only could 
get a little peace of mind. No sooner had he made this confes- 
sion than he quickly added, “But I cannot quit now I )ust have 
to keep on to measure up to the ideals I have set for myself. I 
have the world by the tail and I can’t let go.” 

In short, an inferiority complex is a relentless taskmaster and 
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Tvill eventually drive its vittim to his oivn destruction. It has 
been argued that the progress of civilization has been accelerated 
by the endeavors of men who weie driven by then infcnontv 
complexes to accomplish what they did One might ausvvei that 
much damage to civilization has been done by those who were 
diiven by such complexes to aus which have resulted in irrep- 
arable harm It would seem safe to conclude that more substan- 
tial progress is made by the man who is driven by the objective 
demands of the problem at hand than by his own seit-con- 
sciousness It is mucii better, at each step of the way to ask, 
the problem being solved?” than to ask, ”How am I doing?” 
There is a world ol difference between these two questions, 

4. Reduemg the status of others. Still otlier poisons are 
driven by then inlenonty complexes to exert their elforts m 
the direction of depiiving others of their superior status. Of 
course, these persons do not justify their actions by logic, but if 
thcie were any logic in what they do, the reasoning \vould go 
somethiiig like this ”I may be bad but I am not so bad as he is ” 
Then in order to reinforce the argument the other person is 
pushed a little lower so to accentuate the difference Or, “He 
may think he is smart but he is not so smart as he thinks he is 
And then a little besmirching will help this argument also. 

As an illustration of how this works* A little girl was humili- 
ated by her teacher because she did not show the light spirit of 
cooperation in a class pioject So the teacher excluded her from 
the project. It was a task which was to consume a whole week 
and involved placing on the blackboard a great amount of mate- 
rial. Each child, except the one undergoing punishment, con- 
tributed and at the end of the week they surveyed the work w iih 
pride and coveted it with a cloth so that nothing could haim it. 
All were proud and happy except the heroine of our story, Tlic 
more the other children glowed witli pride the more bitter she 
became in her feelings of humiliation. She retaliated by climb- 
ing into the basement window of the school on Saturday night 
and erasing all the work from the blackboard. 

Adults are more adroit in the means they take to humiliate 
or to injure others who make them feel inferior. They learn 
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that a direct assault may lesuk in unfortunate consequences to 
themsehes, so they become adept in injuiing the othei peison 
while keeping within the letter of the law. Instead of hitting 
the otUei person, as a tiny child might do, they hit the reputa- 
tion of tlicir cm led iival by rumois and gossip A ^vhispeiing 
campaign can do much moie harm, they discovei, than a 
direct assault. 

Practical lules for the treatment of an inferiority complex* 
have shown that it is poor policy to attempt to evade the 
significance of an infeiioiity by blaming it upon some actual 
handicap, that it is a mistake to give in to it and go through life 
^vitli a defeatist attitude, that it is unwholesome to hate others 
IV ho seem to be more foitunate than we aie, and that it is un- 
satisfying in the long lun to attempt to covei up our inferiority 
by doing injury to oi maligning othei s As we have discussed 
these vaiioiis unfortunate lesults, we have given hints of moie 
ivholesoine methods of adjustment. We shall now bring these 
together in brief form 

J*. Become so absoibed in soine objective entei prise that you 
have Utile o) uo lime for preoccnpaiton with youiself- The 
cardinal factor in any inlenority feeling is selhinterest. If a 
person has a physical handicap, this absorption ^vith oneself 
may take the form of self-pity, and the handicap is blamed for 
feelings of tutility If he has had demanding parents, the lofty 
idealism engendered by them may take the form of self-criticism 
and the dejection winch usually follows is blamed on failure to 
measure up to the high standards. No matter what the actual 
form of the inlenonty complex, the real difficulty is that the 
attention is directed inward, whereas the normal peison expends 
most of his encigy in meeting objective demands. 

How effect this change in the direction of attention? A defi- 
nite rule in psychology is that we can exclude one item from our 
thoughts and interest by being absoi^bed in a substitute topic of 
contemplation Becoming inteicsted in the active piusuits will 
naturally drive out the tendency to devote too much time to 
self contemplation, 

£ Become leahstic about your relations with other pel- 
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sons Since an inferiority feeling stems either fiom a fear that 
one may be rejected or a realization that one has been rejected 
by others, the only cure for the inferiority complex is sLiaight- 
forward dealing with the problem of rejection. Such realism 
should include acceptance of the following piopositions: (a) No 
matter who or what you are, or how perfectly you beliave, theie 
will be certain individuals who will not like you, and the reason 
foi this 1 ejection lies within them and is no way jour fault 
(&) The attempt to wnn over many persons is a w’holcsome pur» 
suit so long as it is done wnth the recognition that there will be 
some failures, if you do not become morbid and self-acrusatoiy 
when such failures occur, (c) When vour attempts fail, it 
j)ay to recognize that the real reason may he in some personal 
peculiarity of the person who rejects y6u; do not fall niio the 
tiap of blaming the situation on some phv^sical handicap or per- 
sonal blemish. These are merely excuses w’hicli the one who 
rejects you used to make his attitude seem leasonable, 

^ Betorne so realistically lough about the attitudes of other 
persons that they cease iojleceive yon If a person mamfests pity 
toward you because of some blemish, remember that he is 
merely projecting upon you a fcai of inadequacy lii himself. If 
a person snubs you, rememlier that by a snub a person an- 
noijKces that he does not feel secure in his own position 

Do not enter a vocation where your whole hje depends 
upon overcoming some severe handicap To do so is to stake 
everything on a gamble where the odds are against you. It is all 
right to take a long chance where you can afford to lose, but it is 
not realistic to bet your whole life on your ability to win where 
there is too much against you. Play at o\ci coming your handi- 
caps but do not permit everything to depend upon wanning m 
the>game. 

Keep your sense of humor about trivial mistakes and blem- 
ishes Be able to take a joke on yourself, be able to laugli w^hen 
your voice cracks, when you fall on the ice, w'hen you forget 
your speech, and when you act in an awkward manner. All 
such things can be capitalized to make you well liked if you do 
not become i^lf-consaous about them. 
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Avoid self-pity. If you think that you have been given 
more than your share of handicaps, it might be well to remem- 
bei that bai tiers placed in the way of an athletic contestant aie 
designed to test his mettle An easy success paves the way for 
future failure It might be well to remember the Arab proverb* 
All sunshine makes the desert. 

()UESTIONS 

1 Can you cite instances where the feature which seemed to be a 
handicap for one person was an asset for anothci? 

2. Show why the attitude which a peison has towaid his assets and 
liabilities is much moie important than the popular evaluatiour 
of these 

3 Vaiious ways foi dcahng wnth handicaps have been presented 
Outline the vai lous considei ations which should dctei mine which 
of these should be adopted iindei vaiious cucii instances 
4. Make a list of the vaiious individual and social situations where 
infcnoiity feelings may be significant 
5 Ti ace the way in which infeiiority feelings develop, and show 
how they might be collected at cacli step of the way, 

6. Guilt feelings iiave been stiesscd as lac1;ors which make inferiority 
feelings unwholesome. Can you cite any situations where this 
guilt lactor seems to be inopetativc? 

7 Give illusti ations fioin everyday life of the foiu unwholesome 
ways of leading to persistent inferiouty feelings Attempt to 
get illusti ations showing mirioi and majoi use of cadi of these 
methods. 

8 Can you add to the piactical lules foi the treatment or ovei- 
coniing of mfcuority feelings? 

9 Elaborate on the lules by giving specific and concieie ways of 
applying each one 
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HOW TO ATTAIN EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


Wanton kittens may make sober cats 

Pwverb 

Have you ever had some such experience as this? Absent- 
mindedly a professor staited to cross a stieel without realizing 
fully that he had left the sidewalk As he reached the middle of 
the roadway, he heard immediately beliind him the blaie ol an 
especially irritating automobile horn Suddenly he realized 
where he was. Tiansfixed with fear, he expected to fnid him- 
self in an instant whisking thiough the pearly gates, then, turn- 
ing quickly to get a glimpse of the moi^stei he was sure would 
crush him, he saw the grinning face of a well-known friend. 
Evidently the friend ivas enjoying thoioughly what he thought 
to be a fiisMate practical joke. Finally, the professor noticed 
that the car had stopped and he was in no danger of physical 
damage; but he was anything but happy Shaking fiom head to 
foot, he could feel his abject terror turning into siz/hng anger. 
His hand tingled with the desire to have a brick in it so that he 
could hurl it at the trickster. Realizing the folly of this impulse, 
he gave a hollow laugh, ^vaved at his fiiend, and ^valked on. But 
he was no longei half asleep, queer and violent sensations cliased 
up and down his spine, eveiy muscle in his body was taut He 
was not quite sure whether he was still frightened, ^vhether he 
was angry, or whethei he ivanted to laugh But one thing he 
did know'and that was that he could not sit do^vn calmly to read 
or become absorbed in his work After realizing that he could 
not relax, he gave up and mowed the lawn. After this exercise, 
he was himself again. 


136 
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How the body meets emergencies Tins anetdote illustrates 
several xnipouant facts about what happens to a person when he 
is confionted by a sudden, strange, or \iolent stimulation. AH 
his energies become mobih/cd for adion, his mustles become 
tense and he gets set to run, light, or stieam for help He 
breathes faster, his heart begins to race, his face bctonics pale, 
he tiemhlcs, he feels Ins throat become constricted, and Ins skin 
tingles In addition to these icactions of which he is somcivhat 
aware, tlicic arc luteiaal processes which may be ii nob sen eel 
by him. His stomath and intestines slow down their acthities, 
the sain a and digestne fluids dry up, and those glands which 
icgulate emergency encigy (notal)ly the adienals and the th)- 
loid) become moic acthc. All these reactions inay be summed 
up by sa)mg that the individual is* girding himself for an 
emergency. 

If the person thus aroused sees enough meaning in the ivhole 
situation to give hmi a cue as to what be sliould do, he begins to 
act on xlus suggestion with a \cngeance If he is cornered and 
must defend iumself, he will fight viciously, if he is confronted 
with a wild animal and sees the possibility of escape, his emotion 
will go to his legs, it he can neither run nor light, an automatic 
scream for help may burst from his throat. None of these are 
deliberate acts; they come unwittingly because the individual 
feels impelled to do something, but the actual act which is car- 
ried out comes automatically as the result of some tiny cue. 
Furthermore, should the disturbance be interpreted as a calam- 
ity from wliith there was no possible escape, and if the victim 
was sure that he would be destroyed the next instant, he might 
make his anticipated demise a little easier to take by swooning 
Hence, we can conclude from this survey of possible reactions 
that a person's behavior in an emeigency is detei mined more 
by Ins inteipretatioa of the situation than by the situation 
itself. 

Confronted hy an emergency a person must do something and 
do It last. We call this “emotional behavioi.“ His activity as 
observed by others shorvs that he is aioused, internally he knows 
that he is excited because of the unusual internal sensations he 
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experiences. In such a Uiimoil there is no consistency either in 
Ills external behavior oi internal sensations, quick shifts are 
chaxactenstic of emotional tin moil. For this reason a pei son, 
^vhen excited, shifts fioin one type of emotional pattern to an- 
othci, he becomes afraid, angiy, amused, sad, and the like, in a 
queei succession This is all as it should be. If one knew exactly 
what to do there ivould be little enicigcacy in the situation, he 
would do the right thing and that would solve his problem It 
IS because we aie confronted w ith a situation in whicli we do not 
know the coriect thing to do that we become emotional, do 
queer things, and fed stiange sensations within us. 

That is to say, emotions play a vital pait in living, When 
aioused, we act moie quickly; we launcli on some tyj)e of activ- 
ity much moie rapidly chan we could ever do m a selling of 
calm and rational analysis, we pioceed to cairy out oui acts with 
greater violence; wc sense keenly whether what we have done is 
adequate and slult to a new tack with ama?ing speed. In an 
emergency it is much better to do something, right or^wTong, 
than to wait; and under emotional stimulation we ceitainly do 
act These facts should make clear the cdliclusion that emotions 
should not be fought and subdued as though they were an evil 
in our lives Instead, they should be understood and put to 
work ivhen the occasion demands. It is^ the misuse of emotions 
which makes tiouble. 

Maluie versus infantile emotions. It is a serious matter when 
a giowii person manifests the emotional beliavioi of a child 
Most ot the pauenis m mental hospitals ai c people whose bodies 
are mature but whose emotions aie infantile They aie in such 
institutions because they have nevei grown up emotionally, or, 
il they have grown, tJiey have legres&ed to an infantile level. 
Sanity depends upon emotional maturity more than upon any 
other one thing. 

Pei sons who suffer fiom mental disorders exhibit a wide range 
of childishness in then emotional behavior. One patient may 
be an extreme pouter; he will sit alone for days and will diaw 
away from anyone vvho makes overtures to him, apparently 
doing nothing but nurse a grudge of years* standing. A woman 
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wiH have a temper tantrum, >elhng oaths at the top of her lungs 
at the least restraint upon her freedom Another will shed hit- 
ter tears because she has been denied some tri\ial article such 
as a hail pin. Another grown woman will tear off her clothing 
as an act of spite to embanass her attendant. Others will laugh 
ivithout restraint one moment and cry with the utmost abandon 
the next A man will strut and brag about his prowess with all 
tile naivete of a httlc boy The ward of an ordinary mental 
hospital IS a grotesque caricature of childhood einouons. 

Most social upheavals— wars, political aggressions, race riots, 
lynchings. feuds, and the vast number of social ills to ^rliich we 
are all subject—are due primarily to emotional infantilism. 
Even tlie social reformei who presumably steps in to coircct 
such ills IS olten as imniatuic as tliosc lie is trying to help, and 
as a result, he merely adds another set of ills to the ones he pre- 
sumes to correct. 

Society has been grossly negligent of this problem We have 
instuuted agencies to train us to take care of oin physical health 
so that we can mature, physically into perfect manhood and 
womanhood We have organized a great educational system to 
tiain our intellects so that we may be able to think clearly and 
rationally on all problems But we liave no organized system to 
enable us to educate our emotions. We let our emotions take 
care of themselves, let them develop in a hit-or-miss fashion, 
and then organize drastic means to punish or isolate those who 
make too great mistakes in adjusting their emotional lives. ^Ve 
set up standards of emotional behavior, moralize about them, 
have elaborate devices to get square with those who do not con- 
form, but we have no adequate system for training people to 
meet our moral requirements. 

To make matters worse, we have been taught to take a hypo- 
critical attitude toward our emotions We try to make ourselves 
believe that they are unimportant, that we are not actuated by 
any emotional drives at all, or, if we are, that our emotions are 
of a particularly noble sort It would pay each person to make 
a periodic examination of his emotional life in ordei to deter- 
mine whether he lias made normal progress in the past and 
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ivhether he is using Iiis emotions in a wholesome and adult man- 
ner at the present time 

How emotions act. An emotion is a stirred up state of the 
individual. When one is stirred up, his muscles aie tense, he 
feels that he must do something, and usually does do things 
He manifests this “stiried up” condition to an outside observer 
by bulging eyes, tremois, jeiky movepieiits, a pallor or blushing, 
a choking voice, teais m the eyes, facial tensions, and like signs 
In addition to these external indicatois, the subject of emotions 
feels queer feelings in his inleinal oigans, a ball in his throat, 
cold chills, and the like. Sometimes tlie emotional feelings aie 
pleasant and sometimes unpleasant, but the essential thing is 
that they drive then subject to activity. To be emotional aild 
to do nothing aie incompatible situations. If one is emotional 
he must do something The important thing is ivhat he does 

Various liodily oigans take pait in stining us up and foicmg 
us to act when an emeigency situation aiises Some of these 
activities are beyond our conscious control and ivill persist no 
matter how much training ive may ipdergo. This is a fact 
which should be recognized, it explams^vhy emotional control 
can never be moie than partial and why emotions cannot be 
wholly extinguished. 

Internal emotional excitement is handled by a particular part 
of the nervous system (called the ‘'autonomic” nervous system) 
which sends nerve fibers to the various organs tJiat take part m 
the whole pattern of emotional response. Ho^vever, this part of 
the neivous system gets its messages from that pait of the nerv- 
ous system ^vhich controls our overt bodily movements and 
which IS concerned with intellectual interpretation and control 
of the whole body (called the “cerebrospinal system”) Because 
of this arrangement, an exciting situation arouses our biain and 
spinal cord in such a way that we make direct reactions to it 
and, at the same time oi immediately following, the internal 
organs are made to contribute their share toward meeting the 
emeigency For example, if a man sees an angry bull charging 
across the field at him, his brain and spinal cord see to it that he 
runs, while the autonomic nervous system mak^ certain in- 
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ternal adjustments which supply him with reserve energy to 
enable him to run fastei The emotion he happens to feel is 
merely the conscious recognition of what is happening in and 
around him. For the most part, he acts without deliberation and 
lie becomes aware of what he has done after it is an accom- 
plished act 

The internal adjustments are liighly important and a \ery 
brief review of these will help clarify the problem of emotional 
development In times ol stress or excitement, a person's lungs 
take ui air more lapidly, lus heart heats faster^ his stomach and 
intestines slow down their digestive movements, gastric juices 
and saliva tend to dry up, Wood pressure rises, excitatory hor- 
mones are secreted and poured into the blood stream more 
rapidly, and the smooth muscles in thc«skin become tense (thus 
making possible the quicker stoppage of possible Ideeding) , All 
these adjustments tend toward pieparing the individual for 
cmcigencies At the same time he has a feeling of excitement to 
which ^acli of these adjustments may contribute although lie 
probably is not aware of the part which each one plays in build- 
ing up this feeling. 

Time factor in emotional reactions, A person can make an 
overt reaction to an exciting situation, and can put an end to 
tJie need for further violent reaction, much more quickly than 
he can get internally stirred up and then relax again He can 
lun and stop running, can fight and stop hghting, scicam and 
stop screaming very quickly; but he will find his internal emo- 
tional experiences continuing long after the outside situation 
has subsided. A person may even learn to restrain practically all 
outer reactions to an exciting situation, but he will find that it is 
much harder to control or to obliterate internal tensions. 

The strongest reason for this lag in internal tensions is that 
the internal muscles and glands, which function in these adjust- 
ments, function more slowly than do the muscles which move 
the framework of the body It takes a bit of stomach muscle, 
for example, fifteen times as long to contract and relax than it 
takes for the biceps muscle of the arm Besides, it takes still 
more time for a hormone to get iu its work; the gland must se- 
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ciete It, It must be discharged into the blood stream, it must be 
carried by this slow tiansportation system to anothei part of the 
body, and then begin to work on the appropriate oigan. All this 
takes time* Fiiithermore, once started these processes tend to 
run then coiiise even though the need ivhicli set them going no 
longer exists 

Emotional explosiveness of infants* These facts, that inner 
emotional actuities are slo^\el than external emotional actions 
and tliat they aic not so leadily subject to conscious contiol as 
are overt actions, point the way to one of the most important 
elements in emotional matuiity, Even an adult cannot prevent 
intCTiial emotional activities, but most adults who attain emo- 
tional matunty learn to lefraiu lioin showing how they feel in- 
wardly The infant nuk?es little or no attempt to hide his emo- 
tions If he IS hungry oi in pam, if he is dropped, if he is unduly 
lestramcd, or if lie is stimulated by a harsh and violent noise, 
he will make a violent leaction and will do it with no restraint 
whatsoever Emotional restraint is totally foreign to him. Give 
him an emotional stimulus and he wiU react as inevitably as a 
charge of gunpowder will explode at the pull of the trigger. 
Such behavior is normal for an infant. He should not be ex- 
pected to submit calmly to unpleasant situations. 

Mature endurance of discomfort. \Ve expect something dif- 
feient fiom an adult He should liave learned to withstand some 
unpleasantness Even so, there are gieat individual differences 
in the amount of pam or suffeung that even an adult can tol- 
erate Some pel sons have suffered an excessive amount of physi- 
cal illness and have learned to bear up under it with remarkable 
fortitude There are many tales of the ivay m Avhich certain 
individuals have borne up in emeigencies under the necessity 
for intense suffering Men have had bones set or limbs ampu- 
tated without anesthetics; some have been known to perfoi^m 
operations upon themselves, and, in the days of the Inquisition, 
otheis endured having their bodies toin apart, limb by liml), 
rather than recant or beti ay a fi lend. 

Most of us have the most piofound admiration for such heroic 
persons because we realize that we would be unabl^e to perform 
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as well. Between the total intolerance of childiiood and these 
exti ernes of endurance, we have all degrees, depending upon the 
training in each case. 

A person who lias suffered very little pain will be more likely 
to go to pieces under slight pro\ocation than one who has had 
to suffer much. This learning takes place not because one sets 
out to tiain himself to suffer but because he finds himself in a 
situation which produces inevitable pain and, instead of con- 
tinuing to bewail his fate, as a little child might do, he finds 
that he gets more ultimate satisfaction by deciding to endure his 
lot in silence. Usually he tiies to distract lus attention from the 
actual pain by interest in something else. He learns that atten- 
tion to the pain increases its intensity, while attention to other 
activities wall decrease tlie suffering, k is well known, as an 
illustration of this principle, that an athlete may injure himself 
in a game, but may be totally unaware of the pain as long as the 
game continues. When the game is over and he attends to his 
injury tlte pam mounts by leaps and bounds. In brief, we learn 
to endure because we discover that we suffer less in this manner 
than if w^e keep our attention fixed on the pain itself. 

In the daik ages of our civiH/ation certain persons had a 
perverse idea of the value of suffering. They lost sight of the 
fact that the only reason one should learn to endure pain was 
that he might actually suffer less, and thought there was some 
specific virtue in suffering itself. For this reason, they instituted 
all sorts of devices to tortute themselves, starved themselves, 
slept on nails, whipped themselves, and poured acids into tlieir 
wounds. They thought that their holiness increased with such 
physical torture 

We see similar spectacles in our insane hospitals today, the 
only difl:eren(:e being that the mentally deranged who practice 
self-torture give no reason for their conduct. 

Other persons will go to all sorts of extremes to avoid pain 
of any sort. Some take bromides, such as cocaine or morphine, 
in order to alleviate their suffering, and become drug addicts. 

In the face of all these differences, langiiig from one extreme 
to the other, ^ there any definite standard of normality? Prob- 
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ably theie is not All wc can say is tliat the noimal man should 
avoid physical pain as much as possible, but when the occasion 
aiises when he must endure sufteiing he should leain to take it 
without acting like a child The man who yells with pain until 
the whole neighboihood is distuibed gams little respect from us 
no matter how much he may be suffering* We expect a child to 
yell but we expect a giown man to contain himself On the 
othei hand wc do not expect him to go to the opposite extieme 
and gloat over Ins suffeiing or beg the physician to do something 
to make it hint worse, 

Let us apply this principle to othei aspects of life. We all 
have to do tilings which we do not want to do Some of us com- 
plain loudly continuously while otheis go at the job and get it 
over with. Some freslimen '‘yelk' about taking certain subjects 
they do not like Gi anted they do not want them, their dis- 
like is no reason loi failing in them nor an excuse foi leniencv 
if they do. Suppose you do not like some persons with ivhom 
you must work or live. The mature adult is able to keep some 
of his feelings to himself and treat such persons with some con- 
sideiation. If you aie on a pleasure trip oi witnessing a play, 
you may feel like laughing or crying and may actually do so, 
but It IS not necessary to disturb all aiound you with your emo- 
tional outbursts in the ^vay an infant would do Have you ever 
had a pleasure trip ruined by being forced to listen to some 
physically mature, but emotionally immature woman crying out 
m ecstasy, “Oh, isn’t this grand^ I’m so glad I came. Did you 
evei see anything so beaviti£ul?“ Whether it is pleasure or pam 
you are experiencing, Icain to contain yourself if you would 
be emotionally mature, 

Emotiom cannot be eliminated. It is at this point that many 
persons make their fiist big mistake in their attempt to under- 
stand emotional maturity They come to the eironeous con- 
clusion that, in order to exercise emotional control, they must 
have no emotional experiences Such a belief may arise, for 
example, after a peison has been harshly disappointed in love 
He realizes that if he had not loved so intensely, the disappoint- 
ment would not have been so keen; so, in order tp protect him 
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self from any similar hurt m the future, he asserts that he is 
through with love The outsider knows that this is a futile at- 
tempt, tliat the person who makes such an assertion most loudly 
IS the one who is most sensitnc to a new romance— a sequel 
Tvlnch has well been named *‘love on the rebound.” 

Some psychopathic patients show this desiie to do away with 
all emotional eKpeiicuces by going to hi/aivc extremes. They 
assert that they are merely hollow shells, totally devoid of anv 
feelings, either pleasant or unpleasant, that they are really 
nothing but mechanical men In other patiiological cases, ilie 
patient does not even try to explain away his leehngs, lie* merely 
Ignores them until he becomes totally impervious to any sort 
of emotional stimulation He cannot be made angry, be can- 
not be insulted, he (aiinot be made sad, he becomes olihvious 
to compliments, smiles, and even to physical injury He lit- 
erally cures his emotional pains by extirpating all emotional 
life He continues to vegetate but he is practically the same 
as a dead person might he as far as any mental life is concerned 
The fact that any person, even in a mental disease, can carry a 
procedure to such an extreme ceitaiuly should serve as a warn- 
ing that It IS a dangeious method to follow It is much better for 
one to remain alive emotionally even though such living brings 
some discomfort than to,go through the piocedure of becoming 
functionally dead by becoming mentally diseased In the agony 
of a physical illness, such as seasickness, a person may be heard to 
groan that he would rather be dead than go on, hut such an 
expression is superficial and temporary. After the suffering is 
past, the individual who uttered such a wish laughs at himself 
for his momentary weakness An unpleasant emotion is a signal 
that one's course should be changed, not that one should cease 
living It is true that the dead do not suffer, but most of us 
would piefer to live a little longer and take the pain rather than 
to die either physically or mentally. It is certainly wise to heed 
the signal which emotions are designed to give, namely, do 
something different and do it in a hurry, than it is to attempt to 
ignoie the signal because one does not like it. The adult with 
infantile eiiiptions tiies to run away from his emotions; die 
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well-adjusted adult docs his utmost to change the circumstances 
^\hich pioduccd the emotional situation 

Learning to wait £oi rewaids- W^oiking for a distant goal, 
foregoing the pleastues of the moment in ordci to gam a 
gi eater but nioie remote rcwaid, is a sign of emotional ma- 
turity. Children and adults ol lesset intelligence require im- 
mediate rewards if they are to be motuated to ''carry on/' The 
greater the intelligence of the individual and the higher he 
goes on the piofessional scale the longer t\iU a peisoa work 
foi a goal, with its concomitant pleasures, gladly iclmqiushing 
what the lesser mortal deems essential in the \vay of comfoit 
from day to day Witness the studeau who will live in a poorly 
furnished room, wuth little heat, resliicting themselves to the 
most sparing diet, taking little sleep and no recreation, all be- 
cause they expect some day to leap the reward of their labors. 

But It takes more than a vision of the distant goal to enable 
a person to make such saciifices, he must leain the lesson of wait- 
ing for his gratification when he is young if it is to be effective 
The spoiled, pampeied child finds it ^^eiy hard to foiego pei- 
sonal comfort for an evanescent distant revs^ard. How does he 
leain thus to postpone gratification? 

He has to learn ibrough paintul experiences It is a very 
hard lesson and few people make a final, completely satisfac- 
tory adjustment rn this respect. At first it appears m very sim- 
ple states, the child must not grasp every article of food that 
appears on the table as soon as he is seated At first he does so, 
but as he is restrained and finally punislied if he does not re- 
frain and eat in due form, he learns that he gets more to eat 
and more social approval if he eats with reserve than if he eats 
like an animal 

Again, he finds that immediate giatification of a desire often 
prevents him from enjoying something that would have giveii 
him satisfaction had he foregone the first pleasuie He, for 
instance, omits his afternoon nap so that he can continue his 
play, and learns to his chagrin that his afternoon^s indulgence 
has cost him a trip to the movies. He learns that his failure to 
consider tile future made him pay too big a price for the small 
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pleasure of the omitted nap. Thus he has to learn the lesson 
ol foregoing pleasure for future gratification 

Moralists misleadingly elaboiate upon this phase of devclo[i“ 
inent and hold up ideals which the individual can achieve only 
by long periods of prolonged abstinence from certain imme- 
diate pleasmes. As a result many persons tend to feel, quite 
enoneously, that their future happiness is m direct piopoTtion 
to their present sacrifice. For instance, a man saves his money 
so that he will have plenty to enjoy when he gets older; but 
imfoitunately when he gets older, he has acquired the haliit of 
doing without the pleasures that money will buy, so that he 
cannot enjoy his money when the planned*for future arrives 
Take another and equally familiar example In a still fiuthcr 
elaboration we build an ideal picture of a future life Idled 
rvith pleasures to compensate for our failure to receive pleasures 
in this world. This may be merely a form of consolation for 
disajjpointments, but it ran also be so exaggeiatcd that one 
denies himself all sorts of innocent pleasures so as to increase 
the amount in store tor liim It takes an exceptional indi- 
vidual to attain the proper balance between delayed gratifica- 
tion, that is, the withholding of gratification, and present in- 
dulgence 

Mistaken learning in t|iis field is due to placing the emphasis 
on the wrong factor. The important thing is not the sacrifice 
but the pleasure that one earns as a icsult of tlie sacrifice. One 
IS not paid literally for sacrificing any pleasure; the sacrifice 
is a device to be used to gam more pleasure in the end If it 
docs not lead to a greater amount it is foolish to make the 
sacrifice. 

Adult use of emotional expression. Although the adult dif- 
fers from the cluld in tiie degree to which he restrains sponta- 
neous emotional expiessioii and the extent to which he can 
delay liis emotional responses, he shows his maturity most strik- 
ingly in that he can utihve his emotional behavior as a device 
to influence other peisons instead of using it without restraint as 
a means for expressing his own internal feelings The so- 
phisticated adult can keep his inner experiences to himself, and 
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can turn on and off his expressive appaiatns as a means of 
directing the behavior and attitudes ol oiheiSv 

The infant oi the emotionally immature adult acts as though 
he expects eveiyone to join liim in his emotional experiences 
If he IS unhappy, he cues and expects all those around him to 
join in tlie ciying if he is happy, he makes little oi no attempt 
to restrain his exj^ressions oi joy and cannot understand it if 
all Avho witness his glee are not duly impiessed and eager to 
take part in his celebiations. We understand such behavu)r in 
a child and join him to a certain extent, Init such behavior 
becomes annoying in an adult. In slioit, we all need to learn 
tlie lesson that our emotions aie om own jmvatc property 
We should not expect others to share them unless there is 
some mutual inteiest which warrants such cooperation. 

Tlie return to infantile emotionalism is found m certain 
psychopathic patients known as ”manics. ' A manic lives a life 
of excess his ideas come tliick and fast, he is oveiactive, and 
he is excessively happy He has no hesitation in attempting to 
force any stranger to enter into his peisonal sphere, attiacting 
attention to himseli with his boisteiousiiess and Jus buane 
actions, decorating himself in any grotesque manner winch 
occurs to him, and making “wisecracks" and personal comments 
wuhoiit the slightest restraint. Such a patient is interesting and 
amusing in much the same manner as is a little child. Others 
put up With him until they become bored The only difference 
between the adult manic and tire child in the aiea of unre- 
served emotional expression is that it may be possible to re- 
strain the child, whereas one cannot squelch a manic. 

It IS clear that such behavior has no social value. The one 
who indulges m it is doing it for his own self-satisfaction, and 
Its only value lor the observer is as a form of enteitainment 
The normal mature adult neither acts in any such unrestrained 
manner nor does he fall into the^ opposite enor of attempting 
to deny to himself that he has internal upheavals. He accepts 
his emotions hut keeps them as his own private property, re- 
serving Ills outivard behavior to influence others or to lit in 
with their attitudes and interests. 
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In an earlier chapter we have indicated ways in which such 
expressions of emotion may be used as social devices, the emo- 
tional control which we are now discussing is an essential pre- 
requisite for using those techniques ot social adjustment suc- 
cessfully The use of emotional expressions as instruments for 
social ad|ustment is possible only when one learns the lesson 
of emotional privacy 

, Shame causes queer emotional behavior. Tlie attempt to 
keep one's feelings to oneself may become complicated wlien 
certain emotions arc hidden because the owner is ashamed of 
them. The t^pe of rcstiaiiit which we have been discussing 
grows out of consideration for the mteiests and feelings of other 
pel sons Restraint because of shame leads to tpute different 
results 

The first impulse of an indi\idual who has an emotional ex- 
perience of which he is ashamed might be to repress or to elim- 
inate It entirely, but he will piobabl) find that this is impos- 
sible. Little signs will gi\c him away Hence, he is almost 
sure to de\elop the alternative of using some device to deceive 
both others and himselT’as to ivhat is going on Such distor- 
tions may be designed originally to decene tiic outsider but they 
become more dangerous when the owner begins to take tliem 
seriously. 

Tlie usual trick is to attempt to distract attention from the 
supposedly shameful emotion to some outward accompaninient 
of the emotion The person complains about a queer feeling 
in some part of his body, or a queer act which he cannot con- 
trol, as though It were some physical ailment, and he may even 
go to a physician for help. 

An illustration may make the process clear. A young woman 
who ivas engaged to be married found herself getting jittery 
ivhenever a certain young man made casual business calls in 
the office where she worked. She would not admit to herself 
that hei response was a romantic one— she was engaged and 
could not acknowledge that any other man made the slightest 
appeal to her Hence, she had to give some other explanation 
to the queer feelings which almost overpowered her when this 
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fellow came aiound As a niattei of fact, slie would not even 
permit heuell to associate hei queei feelings witli tins fellow. 
She complained that, without any leason, she had sj^ells of 
di77iness and a queei need fox air. What was happening was 
ih<it she was experiencing the sensations liom emotional arous- 
als which she tried to ignoxe Hence, she emphasized a few 
of the ovcu manifestations of this emotional unmoil and com* 
plained about her queer bieallung (her need for air) , and 
the di/ziness winch probably lesultcd fiom a use in hei blood 
picssuxe. seeking medical assistance lor these symptoms, she 
successfully kept then significance from lierselt Medical help, 
of course, did not change matteis She was able to contiol hex 
feelings only aliei slie became awaie of what was happening 
to hei. Before she obtained insight slic as much as said to hei^ 
self, "I do not even see that fellow; but I liave these queer 
feelings fot which I must get help Attci she learned to under- 
stand her tiiie situaiioii, she virtually said, *‘Wow, that boy is 
certainly a knockout; but he is not ioi me. I am engaged and 
will stick to the boy I really love.*’ 

A gieat host ol physical symptoms have been used by vaiious 
pci sons to disguise snmlai impulses winch their possessor re- 
gards as shanielul One person will complain of sleeplessness 
and try to get help for it, instead of sojving the emotional piob- 
leni which distuibs Ins sleep Others will complain of head- 
aches, queer uchings in various paits of the body, tiemors, 
lumps in their throats, heait pains, feelings of lassitude, nausea, 
lack of appetite, irritability, sobbing spells, jumpy sensations 
m various parts of the body, and the like. The individual gets 
a sympathetic ear foi any or all of these complaints for the sim* 
pie reason that similar symptoms may be caused by physical ills. 
Just so long as these complaints function successfully as dis- 
tractions, the patient will continue to use them as subterfuges. 

The emotionally mature person is not likely to deceive him- 
self in any such manner If he is emolionally upset, he may tell 
his friends that he has a headache, a pain in his heart, or may 
even faint in order to get rid of them long enough to enable him 
to get a little control of himself. But he never himself in 
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all this He knows he must make some acljiistmeiit to tfie eniO' 
tioiial situation which Inought on the little telltale signs, an<l 
he sets out to do so. At the same time, he is sensible enough 
not to explain the whole situation to inquisime and unsvnv 
jDathetic outsiders. Only an emotional idiot would make the 
mistake is Inch a little girl did wiien she said to hei mother, 
"'I hate you and I think Mrs Jones, acioss the street, would 
make a much better mother, 1 ivish she was my mother/* As 
adults, we learn that we cannot be so frank with impunity. 
A girl on a date with her fianc<^ may admit to herself that her 
Jieart missed a beat when another l)oy tame near, Init she cer- 
tainly does not disclose this fact to licr escort. Furthermoie. 
the degree to whicli she ran refrain fiom retealing her emotion 
by little telltale signs depends upon her honesty with herself. 

Wholesome enjoyment of emotions. ^Vherca$ emotional mat- 
Illation implies the ability to keep one's internal feelings to 
oneself and to use emotional expressions to influence otheis, 
the normal individual, in addition, learns to enjoy ins emo- 
tional experiences Ji^dced, he comes to cleiive pleasure from 
the very same experiences winch bring him discomfort. Some 
very paradoxical acts are explainable on this basis. A simple 
illustration is found in the way in which a peison persists in 
sticking his tongue into qii aching tooth, feeling a sore, or pick- 
ing a scab. The pleasure deiivcd from eating certain Inghly 
spiced food is produced by the pain aroused by the ingredients 
and not by the taste. A person may enjoy the shock ot a cold 
or hot shower, the wind in lus face, or the experience of being 
tossed around and pitched almost headlong by the various de- 
vices at amusement parks Au adult will pay an admission fee 
to witness a play which makes the cold shivers chase up and 
down his spine. He has a morbid curiosity to witness buUhghts, 
or daredevil stunts at the cucus. On a moie sophisticated level, 
he enjoys stimng music, pictuies, or poemsi In short, a large 
pan of the most highly piized expeiiences of civilized man aie 
derived from the cultivation of internal tensions which orig- 
inally were probably most unpleasant, and which weie aroused 
in animals and children by critical situations demanding im- 
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mediate and intensive action. Instead of waiting for emergen 
cics to arise, civili/ed man has icained to arouse his emotions 
in a milder fashion, undei controlled conditions, and in such 
ways as to pioduce vivid inner experiences without the neces- 
sity of too much oveit activity 

A moderate amount of such emotional enjoyment is highly 
desirable and wholesome, A peison should be able to enjoy 
the cold shivers which come while witnessing a mystery play or 
reading a detective story, he should be able to experience the 
raptiues which come fiom seeing a beautiful painting oi heal- 
ing fine music, and he should not get too old to enjoy a tup 
to the circus oi to an amusement park Nor should lie feel 
chagiiiied when someone points out to him that these aie meiely 
artificial ^\ays ot aiousing piimitive lechngs Civilization has 
deprived us of most of the fun of being exposed to crises, and 
so we have to invent them. The whole bodily system is toned 
up by a good emotional uplieaval, ^vhether it comes about 
natuially as a result ol some leal dangei, or wdiether comes 
fioni witnessing a movie It is only one approaches senility 
that he beiomes devoid of the ability to get a thrill out of life, 
and adolescents aie wnsc when the) ignoic the admonitions of 
oldsters to the effect that they should become as sedate as old 
folks. The oldsters themselves wouk^ enjoy the same sort of 
emotional tiumoil were their muscles and glands capable of 
responding vivaciously to such experiences Indeed, we can 
often see some old peison attempting to woik up a good adoles- 
cent emotional experience, but he does not get very far—lns 
joints squeak, he gets a Charley hoise, and he spends the next 
day in bed ivith his hot-water bottles. 

On the other hand, it is jiossible to lose the veiy exhilaration 
which comes from emotional excitement by excessive absorp- 
tion with one's owm feelings* In spite of all the fun that may 
be secured from artificial emotional stimulation (whether on 
a high or low plane makes little difference in this connection) , 
the fact remains that emotions are but an aspect of a broader 
type of emotional inteiaction. We need a certain amount of 
emotional experience on a real basis in order to l<;^ep the emo- 
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tional mechanisms alive and competent to react to the relatively 
aitificial expediences ivhich comprise most of our lives Otlicr- 
wise, the internal tensions become hollow, more and more ua- 
real, and leave their victim cold 

We can see the results of a complete lack of real emotional 
experience, with its compensatoi^ emphasis on the artificial, in 
ceitain circles wheie blas^ individuals try in vain to get a thrill 
by going through the motions of having fun by drinking, 
carousing, acting the fool, and going the round of ‘‘pleasure” 
resorts, only to wake from it all with the sick feeling that they 
did not have a bit of pleasure— and now have only a heacUche. 
Instead of developing from childhood pleasures to adult satis* 
factions, such persons have deteriorated, and all their attempts 
to cavort around, as a child or a young animal might, hnng no 
results. It is bad enough to see some dissipated old lodgcr try- 
ing such methods, hut it is worse to observe an adolescent show- 
ing that he IS starting off in the Avrong direction b> adopting 
practices, winch will pi event him from getting any leal fun out 
of life. 

Let the reader make-fto mistake, it is not the type of activity 
in which these persons engage which is to be criticized, it is 
the underlying attitude of the individual which is in error. The 
overt activities are merely symptoms of a deep inner maladjust* 
ment. The dissipated person has gone off on the vsrong road 
because he has become too much concerned with his own pleas- 
ures. While it IS ivholesome to learn to enjoy one’s emotional 
experiences, it is dangerous to become too preoccupied with 
them. 

This is a repetition of a principle which we have stated before, 
but It is so important that it merits icstatement AVe have said 
that a pel son finds happiness as a by-product of activity designed 
to accomplish objective ends, that one gets along better with 
others when lie is interested in them rather than in the anaHsis 
of how he feels about them. In later chapters we shall find that 
a man gets over his fears better by dealing with the cause of the 
fear than by becoming absorbed in his own fear experiences, 
and that recovery from emotional depressions comes when one 
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engages in overt activity ratliei tlian nursing his own sadness- 
W^hen one tries to get rid of an emotional tension without deal- 
ing with the persistent stimulus to that emotion, iie is suie to 
fail because the nutating situation keeps the tension alive. In 
the same way, if one attempts to expeiience an emotion AVith 
no real stimulus to arouse it, as happens ivhen one is preoc- 
cupied with his own feelings, it will die out in spite of ail his 
artificial attempts to revive and to sustain it It takes the whole 
pattern Eoi an emotional expeiience— the stimulation, the m- 
teinal adjustment, and. the reaction to the stimulating situation. 

The importance of this piinciple comes out in the experience 
of “falling in love ” The subject of such an experience is keenly 
aware of the inner turmoil which the object oL Ins or her affec- 
tion arouses and the intensity of the emotion may, foi a time, 
cause a centenng of interest on this internal feeling Should 
the interest remain ccateied around the subjective feelings, 
however, the outcome is likely to be most unfortunate. This 
self-absorption leads to quite an erroneous empliasis ^nd the 
nidividua! tries his best to keep tlie internal tension at a high 
level and becomes obsessed with such qtfestions as. ''Is this love? 
Will it last? How can I be sine it is real?’’ and the like. This 
centering of interest upon one’s inner expeiience lends to cul- 
minate in a condition which has been described as “being in 
love with love It would be better to say that the victim of 
this inward interest is in love witli himself. 

If, on the othei hand, the individual becomes more and moi'e 
interested m the other person and concerned with doing acts 
which will please that person, he will not only cultivate a more 
lasting lelationship, but will experiencti an exhilaration whicli 
can only come when an emotional tension finds expiession m 
overt behavuoi'. Such a peisoii does not sit aiound introspecting 
about his own feelings, he is too much absorbed with the other 
person for that to happen 

Distinction between infantile and mature love. A compari- 
son between the self-centered love of an infant and the altruism 
of the well-adjusted adult will make cleaier the distinction we 
have been trying to make Divested of all its entanglements, the 
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need for love is, in the last analysis, a need of help and pro* 
tection fiom another. There is no lo^e between fishes When 
the fish is haLched from tJie lenili^ed both the motlier and 
father are totally indifferent to the infant fish, ihc) may be 
miles away. The infant fish is nevci protected or nurtured bv 
lus parents and his continued existence and his growth to ma- 
turity are determined purely by chance and his own activities. 

In marked contrast, the human infant is born in utter help- 
lessness and will never matine unless he is cared for by some 
interested adult. The child must have love or he vyill die. 

This first love situation is a totally one-sided affair. The 
child receives the attention of his mother, nurse, or whoever 
happens to have undertaken the responsibility, wuthout giving 
anything in return Nobody expects hiAi to give anything He 
cannot do so. But we do not expect this situation to continue 
and if we find an adult who continues to receive from others 
and gives nothing in return we know' that we have a person 
who is sttll in the infant smge of love. We expect luni to grow 
up and to have reached tfaL stage where he will take the respon- 
sibility of loving another who needs his ministrations with 
no hope of return on his part In other w'ords each person 
should traverse the pathway from getting ev'ervthiug and giv ing 
nothing to the place where he gives everything and gets nothing. 
There is no particular virtue in making this progress, it is 
merely a biological necessity which is inheient in the human 
race.i 

To say that a child is egocentric is no condemnation of the 
child. It is merely another way of saying that he is helpless, 
that he is dependent upon the love of other persons, that he 
must take from them, and that he is incapable of reciprocating. 
To say that an adult is egocentric is saying that he has not 
learned, that he is emotionally immature If ^ peison has not 
learned, the corrective procedine is to teach him Teaching is 
not accomplished by condemnation but by giving the essential 
training ivhich has somehoiv been missed. 

Should the child be unfoitunate enough to hav^e his social 
environment limited to his mother or to persons who are as 
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solKitoirs of his uelfaic as is bis mother, he will be deprnccl 
of the opportunity ol clc\ eloping beyond the receiving stage of 
lo\c Usually this is nut the case Ele comes into contact with 
Inotiicis and sisteis, and others of his own age outside his fam- 
ily. They ha^e, like himself, de\eloped \cry little lieyond the 
stage of receptive love and are ]ust about as scHish as he is. 

When a group of young children get togcthei, each member 
of the group being intciested solely in getting what he wants 
’ivithout considciation loi the wishes of the otheis, the result rs 
confusion and discomfoit foi all Through numeious grou]) 
contacts, thiough cooperative games, and the like, the child 
learns that ho gets moie genuine pleasure when he is con- 
siderate of the lights of otheis than when he thinks only of his 
own wishes He consilleis others not through any sacrificial 
impulse, nor from any moralistic concepts, but because he gets 
more when he acts in this mannei 

This forms an impoitant stage in the development of love, 
and persons who do not fully leain this lesson never mature 
emotionally. This stage of love lias Sjonietimes been called the 
‘'gang** stage, it might also be called the ’‘cooperative-gamc’* 
stage. The gne-and-takc relationships that grow at this time 
should um all thiough the icmaindei of the love life of the 
individual 

At fust the only satisfaction fiom such a changed attitude 
toward otheis is that the child gets more, in a very objective 
sense, fiom his considerate ti'catment of them It is a sheer busi- 
ness proposition Later he gets, in addition, a feeling of pei- 
sonal satisfaction thiough seeing that the otheis are happy as 
well as himseil. The infant caies little whether his mother is 
happy. As he develops to the stage of leciprocity he sees that his 
happiness need not be at the sacrifice of another’s comfort 
When otheis aie happy they in turn make him feel better. 
Consequently, he learns to get an internal glow when he has 
been the means of bringing a display of pleasure to the face of 
another. 

Unless a person has developed in his social life to the stage 
of reciprocity he is m no condition to enter intci any romantic 
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attachment. The love of a boy for a girl or a girl for a boy, 
if It IS to be successful, cannot be based on infanttle emotions. 

Suppose, for example, a girl has not developed beyond the 
stage of an intense love for herself She cannot love a boy in 
any real sense She may be tlinlled when he bestow'S a gift 
upon her because of the fact that she is being gratified in her 
selfish whims She may enjoy Ins adoration because it is an 
extension of her own love for lierself. The boy may be igno* 
rant of the true state of affaus and derne some pleasure from 
the companionship of such a girl, but in a shoit time he tires 
of adoring a girl who cares not a whit for anyone except herself. 

Mythology has represented tins dilemma m a vel^ interesting 
and instructive story of Echo and Narcissus. Narcissus was a 
young man who, upon seeing his image in a clear pool, fell m 
love with it and spent the lemainder of his life trying in vain 
to bestow his affections upon his o\m reflection As a punish* 
ment Echo was condemned to love Narcissus, but lived a life 
of torment because she could get no response from a man who 
thought of no one but hi#nself This situation is duplicated m 
thousands of instances and. of course, the romance is blighted. 

Nor can romance be successful if the girl or boy has not ad- 
vanced beyond the stage where he still expects to be waited 
upon by his parents. If a.boy’s sweetheart is merely a substitute 
for his mother, if he expects her to wait upon him wuth the 
same interest that his mothei devoted to him, he is likely to be 
disappointed, and the girl is likely to react against such abject 
slaveiy 

In short, romance should follow in due course after both indi- 
viduals concerned have Jearned tlioroiighly the lesson of reci- 
procity The real preparation for romance is not isolation, it is ^ 
not the building of fanciful pictures of an accidental meeting 
with a Prince Charming, or a beautiful girl of your dreams, it 
IS wholesome association with numbers of persons of both sexes 
until you learn to know personalities as such. 

As ivas brought out in an earlier chapter, the socially mature 
person is more interested in other persons than he is in himself. 
As he matures he studies other persons more and himself less. 
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He gams moie happiness thiougli bringing happiness to others 
than he does by seeking liis own satislaction diiectly As he 
matures he gams more pleasiue by giving and less by means of 
leceiving horn others He sees the world as an opportunity 
to do things and less and less as an oppoitunity to have things 
done for him. In short, he becomes socially more objective, 
and less and less egocentric. He becomes more and more out- 
giown, and less and less ingiown 

Parentliood piovides tiie ultimate opportunity to become 
emotionally mature. The socially mature parent studies his 
child, watches the giowth oi his personality, and contributes 
to it rather than absorbs it. 

This does not mean that all paicnts aie socially mature 
Some parents lake a possessive attitude toward their children. 
In pooler homes childien may be looked upon as means of 
support when the improvident parents become incapable of 
taking care of themselves. In other instances it may take the 
form of emotional bondage which is much more insidious and 
vastly more harmful than any economy; bondage could ever be. 
Such a parent appeals to be extremely devoted to his child 
He showers her with gifts, gives her abundance of affection, grat- 
ifies her every whim, wains her against the wiles of young men, 
thus making hei aiiaid of the atieiuions of any possible suitor, 
ciiuci7€S any paiticulai individual who seems to be interested 
in her, and virtually surrounds her with baniers beyond which 
she cannot go. All this is done under the guise of parental de- 
votion, and the poor child does not realize she is enslaved until 
it IS too late for her to free heiself. A typical illustration of 
such a situation was that of Elizabeth Bairett Browning. Under 
the guise of conventional morality, hei stern father virtually 
enslaved her, attempting to keep her foi himself, until the tre- 
mendous love which she developed for Robert Browning finally 
gave her the courage to defy him and to escape with her lover, 

The altruistic parent gives to his children, but it is not the 
selfish type of giving Its purpose is not to place the recipient 
under obligation to the donor but to enable him to be a more 
happy, more free, and more autonomous individual. 
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The altruist is not more moral than the seHish person, he 
IS merely more mature, he has learned one of the important 
lessons o£ life. Fuitlicrmoie, he does not guc with any sac- 
rificial feeling He is not giving up his own liappincss by con- 
tributing to the happiness of otheis, he gains more m hap- 
piness himself by this means than he could in any other ivay. 
The one who brags about his unselfishness has not learned his 
lesson, he only thinks he has, and is deceiving himself more than 
he IS deceiving anyone else. 

Earmarks of emotional maturity. Adult emotions are no 
more like the infantile -patterns of activity from which they 
sprang than are full-groim flowers like the beds from vvhich 
they grew. Development proceeds iii many directions and there 
IS no, one single straigln line of progressign from infant to adult 
emotional behavior. C.onscquently, progress cannot be meas- 
uicd by the diiection a person has gone nor the distance be has 
traversed Each case has to be judged on Us individual merits. 
Neverthe^iEss, there aic some contrasts between iiifaniile and 
adult emotions which may j^eivc as rough indexes of wholesome 
dcv'tlopmcnt 

1. The infant is open and aboveboard in his emotional ex- 
ptessions^ zvhereas the adult learns to hide and to disguise fits 
deepest feelings. Some persons make the mistake of concluding 
that the only safe way to refrain from making an incriminating 
exposure is to eliminate all emotions. Tins is not the case; we 
cannot refrain from being emotional, but ive can learn how to 
keep the other fellow fioin discovering just how we feel There 
IS no harm in being afraid, in being angry, in being sad or 
happy, or in being in love, but it does pay to act in such a man- 
ner that others discern only those emotions m us which ive 
desire to reveal The wholesome adult learns that his emotions 
are his own private business. 

2 Whereas an infant acts in much the same diffuse manner 
in all emotional situalionSj the adult adapts his emotional be- 
havior to specific situations. Only the grown-up baby threshes 
around, yelling and sobbing aloud, when thiown into an emer- 
gency, unless the crisis is of a very extreme nature. Instead, the 
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normal adult diiects his reactions into the channelized activi* 
ties which he has learned to use to solve problems similar to 
the present one, 

3, The well adjusted adult uses emotional expression more 
for the puypose of influencing others than fon the pin pose of 
expressing Ins oivn feelings. 

4 The infant wants immediate surcease from lus pains or 
immediate giatification of his desires, wheneas the adult is will- 
ing to xvait fo7 long periods of time for such emotional relief* 

5. Development should xoitness an increase in the amount 
and kinds of outgoing emotional behavior and more infrequent 
tULidents of ingrown emotional expeitence. This is seen most 
clearly in social emotions. The wholesome adult loves others 
moie and himself Icss^as he matuies Piol^ably the best index 
of maturity is the ability to gam more happiness in being in- 
stuimcntal in giving pleasure to others tliaii in seeking it di- 
rectly for oneselh 


QUESTIOt^S 

1, Give a summary of the different bodily piocesscs which con- 
tiibute in an emotional icaction 

2, Explain why it takes time to recover from an emotional cx- 
pciience 

3 Should an adult continue to manifest infantile explosiveness in 
ins emotional icactions, how could he go about changing this 
condition? 

4 Give practical suggestions for learning to cndinc discomfort 

5 What is wiong with the notion that emotions should be 
eliminated? 

6 Flow docs the child leain to wait for lewaicls? 

7. Give some illiistiaiions to demonstrate the adult use of emo- 
tional expression, 

8, How do guilt feelings contribute to poor emotional behavioi? 

9 Distinguish beUsx'en wholesome and unwholesome enjoyment 

of emotions, 

10 Trace the development of love reactions from the infantile 
variety to the best type of adult love. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HOW TO MASTER YOUR FEARS 


Early and provident fear is the mother of safety 

Edmmid Burke 

One day a boy ran to Iiis mother, screaming in obvious ter- 
Toi, and begged her tasave him horn the hobgoblin which was 
iindei a box in the alley. Without any discussion or any dem- 
onstiation of feai, she gathered up a broom and, brandishing 
It as a weapon, asked her son to lead hei to the box. Having 
aiiived at the seat ol danger she took a position to ha the gob» 
lin. turned o^cr the box, and provo^^ to her son that there was 
nothing under it Then she explained calmly to him, alter he 
had recovered from his surprise that no goblin had run out, 
that the boys had been playing a prank upon him 

If all peisons could be as wise in then tieatment of children 
as this mothei, few adults would have unreasonal)le feais The 
principle which she demonstrated can be stated in very simple 
terms The way to manage a fear situation is to make a dcfiiute 
adjustment to the cause of the fear. It is foolish to attempt to 
deal with the fear itself Were a man to be confronted by a wild 
lion, he would not seek aid to oveicome his fear Instead, he 
^vould get some help to enable him to deal effectively with the 
lion. 

Wholesome fear reactions. Fear is essentially an escape re- 
action and there aie times when iL is highly necessary for us to 
escape; min states us in the lace if we do not The various 
bodily reactions that occur in a condition ol fear are all de- 
signed to aid in this process of escape. If the thing which we 
do when we arc afraid is appropriate the danger will, as a result, 
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be less imminent; we can catch our breath again, we can take a 
calmer look at the events which precipitated the fear, anaK/e 
the factois, and perhaps decide how we can deal efFec ti\ely with 
the situation. The natural result of this calmer view is to sub- 
stitute a fighting reaction for the fear one; we retrace our path- 
way and engage the danger anew. In short, fear is a temporary 
reaction and should pave the way for a renewed struggle Feai 
should be but an inteilude in our fight witli the difficulties 
which sunoiind us 

Fear in itself is never a satisfactory form of adjustment. It is 
an index of temporary failure. It is a warning that we had 
liettei do something different, tfmt we should learn more about 
our difliculties It makes us retreat so that we nia\ have a bet- 
ter opportunity to win because of the temporal y letreat 

In an elementary fear situation many of the leactions that 
are made are beyond the conscious control of the nuluidual, 
they occur m spite of any attempt on the part of the frightened 
individual to stop them, One may aigue that he is not afraid 
but, if he IS afraid, he wilA experience these violent reactions 
within himself For exainple, a small boy, being frightened by 
a dog, ran to his father and attemjited to hide his leai ol the dog 
His father asked him if he were afraid, to which he replied: 
“No, I am not afraid, but my stomach is “ 

Furthprmoie, these changes do not immediately subside when 
the occasion of the fear is removed. Many persons have had the 
expeiicnce of being frightened in a traffic tangle. They may 
extricate tliemsclves almost automatically and m a few seconds 
find the crisis over with their car safely landed at the side of 
the road Having passed the crisis with httie evidence of feai', 
they noiv sit, with no immediate occasion for fear, filled ivith 
tension and overcome with trembling It takes longer by far 
to calm down from the emotion of fear than it did to get out 
of the traffic jam In fact it may take hours, or even days, to 
get completely over a violent fear reaction This is normal. 

Because of its very nature fear makes impossible the smootii 
operation of our muscular apparatus After such a shock as the 
foregoing it ivould be hard to conceive of the driver being able 
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to be as smooth and delibeiate in his handling of his car His 
hand would siiake, foot would n cm ble on the accelerator, 
he would look anx:iously and nctvously tins way and that, he 
would sit male eiect m his scat, gup the steeimg wheel moie 
fnmly, and iiuikc a zigzag trail. If he tiled to cairy on a con- 
veisation it might easily liappen that his voice would be un- 
steady— he might even stammci If the shock ^v^ere extreme lie 
might be totally incapable of chiving One should not be ap- 
piehensive because of such violent leactions They indicate 
that the subject has made a healthy leaction to the accident. 
It would be unwholesome if he could maintain Ins poise and 
have absolutely no reaction to such a violent cxpeuence All 
he needs, to oveicome this tiemblmg and lack ol motor contiol, 
IS time. If he admits 4ie is afiaid, joins with his friends when 
they laugh at his tiembling, and watches with a little scientilic 
curiosity Ins vaiious peifoimanccs, he will recov'^cr moie quickly 
than if he attempts to Tool himself and otheis into thinking 
that he was not fiiglitened 

The handling of noimal feais^ best way to deal witli a 
fear which results fiom a sudden, vicfient, stiange, or threaten- 
ing situation is to help carry out the natural bodily reactions 
which normally occur in a crisis. All these activities aie cen- 
tered around the one objective— that of doing something about 
the thing or the event which caused the fear. They may be 
summarized as follows 

1. It may be best to l?nuse befoye acting. Where the surprise 
feature is very pionounced, it might be better to lemain stark 
still than to do anything. In a violent threat whicli leaves a 
person without any clear-cut cue upon ^vhich to depend, the 
normal reaction is to become frozen with leai It miglit pay to 
prolong such immobility until a definite cue for action arises. 

2. Escape may be the answer. If it seems wise to get away 
fiom a feaiful situation, the best way to help our automatic 
bodily piocesses is to get away as fast as possible. If a wild 
animal is charging you, run, climb a tree, or try any possible 
kind of flight— but do it in a hurry It would be foolish in an 
emergency to attempt to run calmly and sedately. You do not 
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want to control your emotions, you do not want to subdue your 
fear, you want the fear to get behind you and push, 

3, It may be best to fight. It has been observed that an 
animal or man fights best when he has his back to the wall. 
Whether one fights or runs should be dictated by the situation— 
a man should make the response which is best calculated to get 
him out of his dilemma 

4, Alter the crisis has passed^ give your fears time to subside. 
After It has become clear that the object which frightened you 
IS no longer able to hurt you, the physiological processes which 
took part in your reaction will continue for some time, Ixt 
them run their course Do not try to hurry them, II there is 
some activity in which you can engage whicdi wilt divert your 
attention from tlie tnght and, at the same time, help you to 
release tlie energy engendered by the visceral emotional re- 
actions, well and good The important thing to lemember is 
that It takes time to get over an emotion. You do yourself no 
good, and may do harm, by trying to rush the process of re- 
covery 

5. Become belter acquainted with the things ivhtch fitghlen 
you. Familiarity with an emotional stimulus reduces its effi- 
cacy as an object of fear. The only caution here is that you 
should avoid trying to become friendly too rapidly. 

The need for proceeding slowly is illustrated by the mistake 
made by a mother in getting her child over the fear of a cat. 
The cat had scratclied the child and shp had good reason for 
fearing cats because of this experience The mother, thinking 
to get her used to cats, after telling her that kittens would not 
scratch her, put a kitten into her arms and insisted that she 
hold It for half an hour. The child became more and more 
frightened, yelling at the top of her lungs until the kitten was 
more frightened than site. Instead of breaking down the fear 
of cats in the child, this nieicly added fuel to it and so fixed it 
in the child that she had not recovered from it when a grown 
^voman 

6. Utilize a fear experience to prepare for fttixire emergen- 
cies. Since a fear experience implies that a situation occurred 
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wliich was beyond one's ability to handle, the best 43rocedure 
foi attaining contiol ol such leais is to plan foi some better 
way of meeting similar situations in the future. When used 
in this mannei a fear experience becomes a veiy useful event 
in one’s life 

7 Soynetimes enforced relaxation is helpful In some un- 
usual situations, such as those which came during the Dunkirk 
evacuation and in some an raids, the whole fear experience is 
so \iolent that the victims cannot lecover fiom the extreme 
panic into which they weie thrown. Enfoiced rest has been 
found to be veiy valuable in these cases Such rest may be 
bi ought around by the use of sedative drugs, by tepid baths, or 
by hypnosis Sometimes the pciiod of enforced rest may be con- 
tinued for several days, but the impoitant factor is that, after 
such a rest period, the individual finds himself capable of tak- 
ing up life whcie he had left off and usually he shows few per- 
manent effects of the seveie strain he has been thiough 

Fears whicli outlast then usefulness. Fioni the above dis- 
cussion it should be clear that a person should attempt to use 
his feais lathei than attempt to subduf: them or to avoid them. 
They are actually veiy vital in the process of living Sometimes 
we may be tempted to forget this fact In some areas of modem 
civili/ation a person may be so shelteied that he seldom has to 
confront actually terrifying situations and it might even be 
imagined that a person could go all the ivay through life with- 
out ever being expose^ to a threat to his physical ^vell-being 
Most of us aie not so fortunate and, even if we have been shel- 
tered, we still need to have the apparatus ready for becoming 
frightened should we suddenly be confronted with a physical 
danger 

On the other hand, fears become attached to many aspects of 
life where they play a minor lole and even to some where they 
should not be permitted to function It is this misuse of fear 
which tlireatens mental stability. In discussing the distorted 
use of lears, tiie reader should remember that fear is a normal 
and wholesome type of behavior, he will then not fall into the 
error of thinking that the objective should be to get rid of fears* 
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• 

The aim of each person should be to learn to use fear reactions 
in the most advantageous way 

Fears become morbid when they are cultivated for their 
own sake, wiien they are used to conceal some undesirable as- 
pect o{ living, when the) aie emphasized in order to distract 
attention from the ical danger ivhich threatens a person, when 
they are symptoms o( chronic nonadjustment, or wiien the fear 
IS used as an excuse for failure to meet a crisis in a straight- 
forward manner. 

Fear is a sort of temporary evasion which comes when the 
individual is suddenly thrown into a setting where he has not 
the ability or intelligence to act. But the fact that one is bene- 
fited by such a delay docs not mean that one should lontinue 
to delay forever, yet llutt is pist what thd individual who courts 
his fears is doing He has learned too wxdl the lesson that one 
may escape destruction by the mere process of doing nothing 
of an o^ert or constructive sort, he becomes preoccupied with 
his lears ^id ignores the problem which his fear should be incit- 
ing him to solve. 

A good cue as to whether a fear is morbid or not is the empha- 
sis put upon It l)y Its owner. If a man is afraid of a wild animal 
he does not talk about his fears, he docs not go to a counselor 
and ask help in overcoming his fear, he does not became pre- 
occupied ivith how he feels inside He wants to know, and to 
know 111 a huny, what to do about the animal So, when a per- 
son talks interminably about his feais, he is thereby giving 
evidence tliat the feais are a disguise to which he is calling at- 
tention in order to hide something else 

Ignorance abets fears. Our forefathers were afraid of thun- 
derstoims because they did not know what caused them or how 
they operated They thought that the gods were fighting wnth 
each other and that thunder was caused by Thoi's hammer. 
We have built devices to protect ourselves from lightning, our 
casualties horn that source are few, and we are no longer afraid 
Thousands of other tears of natural events, such as eclipses, 
meteors, comets, cyclones, diseases, volcanos, and the like, have 
been eliminated or have been lessened in their intensity, 
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through understanding. Fears of silly supeistitions, such as 
ghosts, de\ils, fates, vampires, and the like, have vanished. 

But this piogiess away fiom feai thiough leainmg is a halting 
affair due to a queer quiik in oin mental processes We fear a 
thnig oiiginally because we do not iindeistand it, but this fear 
becomes changed to a fear of investigation of the thing ^vhich 
causes the fear. We become supeistitious, that is, \\e explain 
the event in a manner A\diich piecludes any furthei study. The 
study of the feaied event is assumed to be a tvicked act ivhich 
can only bring destruction upon the investigatoi What a 
vicious circle tliis creates ^ We fear because of our ignorance 
and then make our ignorance a viitue and develop a fear of 
knowledge, the only thing which will dissipate the fear. 

Thiough our knowledge of the laws of nature we have been 
enabled to eliminate to a great extent feais of iiatuiai events. 
If, pel chance, some new phenomenon in the pli)Sical world is 
beyond oiu compiehensioii, we at least take a laiional attitude 
toward it, and our fear is merely a tempoiary expression of our 
inability to cope with it Few peisofS in this present peiiod of 
civilization lose their mental balance because of a chrome and 
uncontiollable feai of natural events 

On the other hand, modern man is profoundly ignoiant of 
the laws governing human behavior, and because of this igno- 
rance IS mucJi more likely to develop feais and superstitions 
about human relationships than he is about physical events. 
This ignorance covers both our own behavior and the conduct 
of others 

^Vhen we have performed an act we know little about why 
we did it. Our attempts to explain our behavior are usually 
silly and umvan anted. The folly of such explanations we can- 
not discern very clearly when we account for our own conduct 
but ive can easily see hoiv superficial such explanations are when 
proffeied by otheis. We form plans for the future and with all 
the determination in our power decide to carry thiough the 
project only to find ourselves unable to persist in our detei- 
m mat ion. 

In the face of this extreme ignorance of our own behavior 
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and onr inability to control our conduct, some of us may be- 
come biuhely indifferent. Many of us are openly afraid of our- 
selves and those of us who conceal such fears usually find tliem 
lurking in tlie background icady to pounce upon us at the first 
opportunity. Some of our own thoughts ma) so terrify us and 
surprise us that we cannot understand how they can belong 
to us. 

If we are ignorant of our own behavior, we are more pro- 
foundly Ignorant of the reasons for tlie conduct of others. All 
of us develop some lulc-of-thumb formulas to guide us in our 
relations to others, but they arc only makeshifts and we soon 
learn that wc cannotiely upon them. When they do not hold, 
we (an blame the fail me on the perversity ol our friends, we 
can avoid human contacts, or we cau give the same sort of 
superstitious eKplauations that our forefathers gave in attempt* 
ing to explain thunder and hglitning 

The way to overcome fear oi people is to learn more about 
human conduct. Knowledge of natural laws dispelled for man 
the fear of natural law. lyuowledge of the laws of human con- 
duct will enable hnn ehimnaie his fear of himself and of 
others. Ignorance and uncertainty breed feai; knowledge and 
assurance dispel fear. 

Enjoyment of fear. Most persons learn to enjoy moderate 
doses of fear. Children enjoy shooting oflF deafening firecrack- 
ers. They will go to Western movies and woik themselves up 
into a frenzy of excitement and come out of the shbvv trembling 
with excitement. Why? Because they thorouglily enjoy u. De- 
spite the solicitude of adults concerning the possible danger 
resulting from such experiences, there seems no good evidence 
that the majority of children are harmed by such an enjoyment 
of fear In those isolated cases where the child seems to be un- 
favorably affected, it may often be found that there is some 
othei factoi in the child’s life which is in need of correction 
That IS to say, there seems to be no good reason why one should 
not enjoy a certain amount of incitement to fear. Certainly, 
adults cultivate such stimulation. They pay good money to go 
to m)stery plays and movies; there is a large circulation for 
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murder m^steiies, and newspapeis have found that the inclusion 
of some liightening stones adds to the circulation of their 
papeis 

It IS ^vhen a peison has been exposed to a situation where he 
has been senously threatened with extreme damage that play 
^vith fear becomes impossible* For example, the men who ha\e 
been thiough paiticulaily honible war expeiiences do not enjoy 
talking about them oi reviving them in any w'ay You can be 
sure that the fellow who does the most talking about tlie hoi- 
rois he has been through is either fabricating or exaggerating 
Hence, play which cultivates fear may be consideied as a soit 
of anticipatory excicise, a soit of piacticing to get ready for 
hypothetical emergencies As such, it may be of value as well 
as pleasurable However, aftei one has had Loo much contact at 
fiisthand with fearful experiences, he ceases to en)oy them and 
a\oids any suggestion oi conversation which will levive them in 
his memory 

In some of tliese cases, it might be wholesome if fhe indi- 
vidual could bring himself to take^ hghtei attitude toward 
them However, that is a debatable pcint winch has not been 
subjected to any crucial test and, foi the time being, it probably 
IS |ust as well to permit the one who has been through particu- 
larly horrible expeiiences to foiget them and to devote his at- 
tention to activities where he gams more pleasure. 

Attempts to conceal fcai. Most of us try to conceal fiom 
friends any feai which we may leel One reason for this is our 
realization that peisons admiie stiengtli in otheis and look with 
disparaging eyes upon the fearful individual This supplies an 
impelling moin^c to hide any manifestations ivhicJi inigiit rev^l 
fear We may succeed m suppressing trembling, stammeiiiig, 
crying, or othci indexes of panic, but the fear will then play 
the traitor to us and reveal our true feelings in the form of mani- 
festations of self-consciousness— blushing and the like. 

The usual piocedure of a person who recognizes his self- 
consciousness IS to attempt to conceal it. Usually he is not very 
successful in this and to his original fear is added the fear of 
what others are thinking of him. His blushing is increased and 
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he 1 $ forced to retire from the scene in the most extreme liumilia- 
tion and chagrin 

Such disc omJiture is the result of dealing iviih self-conscious- 
ness in the wrong manner. The contemplatiou of a fear-induc- 
ing object without doing something about it only accentuates 
the fear. One may argue with himself that he is not afraid in 
such cncumstanccs but argument is of little avail and the fear 
will increase Now, in self-consciousness the object of which one 
IS afraid is oneself. It does no good to reiterate that one is not 
self-conscious— such afhrmations only serv'^e to keeji tlic situation 
at white heal. Something must be done, some actne and satis- 
factory reaction must be made. Wliat might that be^ Think of 
something else besides yourself and self-consciousness will de- 
part. 

When you are tiying to make an exceptionalh good impres- 
sion upon someone who is held in high regard this situation is 
seen at its peak. You are afraid tliat you are not making a good 
impiessibn and keep thinking about jouiseif Diveit )oiu atten- 
tion from yourself to a jiffidy of the interests and personality of 
the other person and you will Und that this will take ^our atten- 
tion from yourself and the self-consciousness will disappear. 

Still another motive for attempting to hide fear is the realiza- 
tion that an opponent may be able to take advantage of us when 
we are afraid This may lead to a form of compensation known 
as “blulTing' or “blustering'’ The weakling in the cxecutivx^'s 
chair IS more likely to strut than the man who has a genuine 
confidence in his ability The latter does rtot need to exaggerate 
and assume any show of importance. The one of limited accom- 
plishments IS more likely to tell you about them than the one 
who has done much. The same thing holds of the person who 
puts on an exaggerated front of inticpidity. Penetrate his chs^ 
guise and he goes to pieces in the most pitiable panic. 

Here, again, we have an illustration of dealing with the fear 
itself rather than with tiie cause of the fear The man who 
compensates is trying to hide his fear. If he takes an attitude 
of bravery in ordei tlie bettei to cope ivith the threat which 
faces him, w«ll and good. If he takes such an attitude to con- 
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vince himself and otlieis that he has no feai he is sure to become 
mote and inoie tmioious at heait and this underlying attitude 
will eventually manliest itself. 

Peisistent specific fears. A gicat many adidts confess that 
they have continuing and strong feais ot specific objects. The 
numbei and \aiiety of these feai-iuciung stimuli is very great 
and, although attempts ha\e been made to list and to classify 
these, new ones are continually being lepoited When these aie 
so set^ere as to be consideied pathological, the) are called ''pho- 
bias ” Specific names have been assigned to some of these, such 
as, agoiaphobia, which is a moibid fear of open spaces or of 
Glossing open spaces, claustiophobia, which is a morbid dread of 
being in a closed room oi a nairow space, neophobia, a moibid 
chead foi novelty, photophobia, a moibid sensitivity to liglit; 
pyrophobia, a morbid fear of fire, zoophobia, a moibid fear of 
animals, and many more Such names add little or nothing to 
our knowledge of fears. The important question is wheie they 
came from and ivhat purpose they serve in the life of the one 
who bears them. 

Some persistent and strong feais are perfectly straightforward 
and then cause easily recognized, For example, a young man 
icas teiribly afiaid of dogs. The reason ivas clear. When he 
ivMs a small boy he ivas riding along tlie street near his home on 
a bicycle when he was attacked by a vicious dog. He was ter- 
iibly wounded and still bears the scais from the encounter. Such 
an expeuence is ceitaiiily an adequate leason foi his continued 
feai ol dogs The experience ivas so tenible that all attempts 
to make him like dogs weie futile, a fact which can haidly be 
suipusing. However, such violent upsets aie lathei rare. Most 
of us can overcome a stiaightlorward fear if we go about it m 
the ’ivay we liave suggested in this chapter, and if we take time 
enough to cairy such tiauung to a satislactoiy conclusion. Tlie 
greatest mistake, as we have pointed out, is to attempt to speed 
up the process 

As an illustiation of how long it may take to recover from ^ 
fear, we can cite the case of a boy who ivas frightened while 
bathing in the surf when a tiny child. While hrs mother was 
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busy with another child a \va\c caught him', carried him out 
from the shore, and iie was almost drowned He did not recover 
completely from this episode until m his teens The final step 
in the process was brought about by piacticing what is called the 
"dead man*s float He became so absorbed m a contest to see 
who could he motionless on the water without breathing for 
the longest time that he lost his final \estige of fear for the water. 

Fears may he established in infancy before the child has 
knowledge of any words witli which to designate the object 
which causes the fear. It is not necessary to lui\e a name for an 
object in order to be afraid of it. The results of such fear expe- 
riences may exist in later life as vague, indefinite fears which 
seem to the owmer to be silly, meaningless affairs. Their ob- 
scurity is accentuated because there is no memory of the experi- 
ences which gate rise to them. Sometimes a fear attaches to 
some irrelevant object connected w^ith the iniantife situation 
and all that is manifest is the possession by the adult of a para- 
doxical fear of some specific object. 

One young man had ai^^abnbrmal fear of lubber. This fear 
existed from the eaiheinemembered years of his childhood. 
While latex experiences may have accentuated his fear, the 
oiiginal tear experience must have been an infantile one be- 
cause he recalled experiences which indicated that he was al- 
ready afraid of rubber atYhc age of three possible hypothesis 
is that the original fear began by his experience with the rubber 
nipple of his bottle. This boy*s mother had vei7 great difficulty 
in weaning Imn. He became sick wdien given artificial food, had 
a long period of malnutrition, and rebelled against the bottle 
with great emotional fervoi*. We have no w^ay of proving this 
thesis as to the cause of this fear, of course, but it seems reason- 
able to guess that liis fear of rubber might be part of his an- 
tipathy to being weaned and his emotional reaction against the 
nausea. 

John B. Watson did some experiments which indicate that 
tlie establishment of definite fears in infancy is possible. He 
found that a sudden, loud sound caused fear in a child. He also 
found that children are not afiaid of furry animals, such as dogs, 
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cats, rabbits, and flie like In experimenting with one child he 
produced a sudden, loud sound every time the child attempted 
to touch a tame rabbit. By repeating this experience seveial 
times he made the child so ah aid of tlic labbit tliat he ivould cry 
and withdiaw eveiy time he saw it, even when no sound was 
made This is called by psychologists a “conditioned reaction/' 
The child was at first afraid of the sound but he was not afiaid 
of the labbit By repeatedly presenting the fearsome sound m 
conjunction with the rabbit the child learned to leai the labbit 
is^heii the sound was absent Many things are learned in this 
mannei and thus many feais become established 

Suppose that no steps had been taken to change the child's 
fear of the labbit. It is easy to see that he could have developed 
into a grown person ivith an intense fear of rabbits and no 
memory ol the expeiiences which produced this lear The 
owner of such a feai would meiely be able to tell you he was 
afraid and would piobably accompany his confession with a 
qualifying statement that the fear was silly. He would tell you 
that he knew the rabbit to be haimf^ss, that he knew he should 
be able to overcome the fear, but that, he could not. 

Watson went further, however, and showed by an experiment 
how to eliminate such a fear. He permitted the rabbit to appeal 
as d minor part of a veiy pleasant situation— the situation being 
a very tasty dessert which the child w5s eating By making sure 
that the pleasant pait— tlie dessert— was always stronger than the 
fearsome part— the labbit— by keeping the labbit at a respectable 
distance, he gradually oveicame the fear. Eventually the child 
was taught to like the labbit. 

This experiment provides the principle whicli should enable 
ei'en a grown person to overcome a lear, provided the fear was 
established in the simple manner described, and piovided the 
only disguise is a lack of memory of the specific incidents which 
caused the fear 

Make the object of fear a minor part of a pleasant and de- 
sirable situatron and it will gradually partake of the emotional 
tone of the desirable situation as a substitute for the emotional 
tone of fear The change will, it must be clearly recognized, be 
a veiy gradual one. 
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Hiding behind fears. How can a person tell whether the fear 
which bothers him is a real one or whether it is a mask designed 
to conceal some undesirable feature in his life? A good index is 
the unreasonableness of the fear. When a person complains that 
he IS afraid of something and, at the same time, says that the 
fear is loohsh, that there is no reason ivhy he should have it, but 
that it still remains and even increases in inteiisit> with time, 
the chances aie that the fear which he describes does not design 
nate the real basis for the fear. 

An illustration may make clear how such concealment comes 
about. A woman of about thirty-live years of age complained 
of a terrible fear of mosquitoes. To be sure, a dislike for mos- 
quitoes IS a normal thing and the knowledge that they may 
can7 malaria is enough to make tlie average person fearful of 
being bitten by them This woman, however, had a pathological 
dread of them. Should she hear the singing of one, she became 
frantic until she was able to kill it, and then had to go to endless 
pains washing herself for Jeat she had become contaminated 
Furthermore, she could^tfot go to sleep at night unless she was 
beneath a canopy which would keep any mosquito from getting 
near her and, even then, she would wake to examine whether 
there were any openings or holes which might admit a mosquito. 
The diead of mosquitoes so consumed her thoughts while she 
was awake and so disturbed her sleep, that she went to numerous 
physicians begging for help to overcome it In other words, she 
was so extreme in her fear that she was forced to do something 
about it and yet the more she did the worse the fear became. 
Killing a mosquito did not help, it merely made her more ex- 
cited and feaiful 

An incident was recalled by this woman which, at first, seemed 
to throw some light on the problem. It seems tliat when she 
was an adolescent girl her father died of malaria His illness had 
led to much conversation about the way in which malaria was 
carried by mosquitoes and great care was taken to nd the house 
of any In spite of these attempts, a few sUay ones were found 
and one happened to appear at a particularly inopportune time. 
She was looWng at her father's body just before the funeral 
when a mosquito came and landed on her dress, She tried to kill 
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it but It flew ^way and lauded on her father Whereupon she 
^vent into a sort of panic and ran out oi the lOom set earning, 
Fiom this episode, she concluded that her fear of mosquitoes 
really the result of hei feai of malaria and her father’s death 
seemed to present a good leason for the intensity of her feai 
However, fiiitlier study revealed that this overdone fear of 
mosquitoes was merely a mask to conceal a fear which was much 
more vital to hei Sometime before her father's last illness she 
had become involved m a lather serious situation. A party of 
boys and girls, ol ^vhich she was one, had become intoxicated, 
gone out m a car, and been wrecked because the driver of the 
car was not able to drive correctly. There ^vere no fatalities, but 
her fathei had taken the whole episode very much to heart She 
^vas veiy repentant, but'she could never quite get over the feel- 
ing that she had disgraced her father. When he took sick and 
died she was filled with even greater lemoise and, even though 
she tried to argue herself out of the idea, she ielt that his disap- 
pointment in her had been partly ^responsible for liis death* 
With this emotional background, we-<cjin see how the conduct 
of the mosquito at the time when she had her panic took on 
symbolic significance As she looked at her father's body, afraid 
that she might have been partially responsible for his death, the 
mosquito landed on her and then on her father; figuratively it 
'was transpoiting the effect of her misconduct to her father. 
Consciously, she feared the mosquito because it ^vas the cause 
of her father's death; unconsciously, she hated the mosquito 
because it suggested to her and symbolized the pait she might 
have played (or the part she feared she had contributed) to Ins 
death. In other \voids, the fear symbolized her feeling of blame, 
which was the real cause of her fear. 

This woman was trying in vain to subdue her fear because she 
had refused to face the issue which her fear symbolized. Tlie fear 
of mosquitoes served to cover up the feeling that she may have 
contributed to her father’s death because of her misconduct. 
When she was enabled to bring the real fear out into the open, 
she adjusted to it and the dread of mosquitoes disappeared. 
Furthermore, she found that she was nursing this symbolic fear 
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as a device to keep her from repeating a similar indiscietion. 
"When she finally gained enough self-assurance to believe that 
she could contiol her beha\ior» she had no further use £oi a 
silly phobia to force herself to behave. 

Fear of guilt. This illustration shows how a feeling of guilt 
can develop and how it ina) be the cause of an apparentl) sense- 
less fear. It also happens that guilty feelings arise when there is 
no logical cause for them. They may, nevertheless, make an 
individual most unhappy. The fears that one undcigoes in the 
face of an olijective danger are usuall) less intense and surely 
less persistent than the fears that are based on a sense of sin. 
The anguish that victims of conscience suffer is of extreme 
poignancy Moralists tell us that such pain is deserved and that 
the victims aie paying their ]ust dehts in such suffering. In- 
deed, there is a tendency on the part of some **good"’ people to 
gloat over tlie agony of ‘'sinners/’ probably because they have a 
subtle feeling that the “sinners” have experienced some pleas- 
ure in tl^eir “sms,” of which tliey have been deprived, and their 
gloating is a form of jeal msy 

The “sense of sin” is^fiot a just retiibution for stolen pleas- 
uies This IS evidenced in the fact that the degree of suffering 
IS not usually in proportion to the degree of sinfulness of the 
victim. Many a hardened “sinner” suffers no pangs of con- 
science at all, while a holy person, one who has lived an ex- 
emplary life, may suffer untold agony because of some tiny lie 
or some very minor indiscretion. If the agony of conscience is 
a payment for wrongdoing the observer is led to the conclusion 
that it must be administered by a most inequitable judge. Close 
analysis of individuals would lead one to the opposite conclu- 
sion, that conscience is largely a fear which brings suffering to 
“good” persons and vvluch causes i datively little suffering to 
“bad” persons. 

In other cases it is some concrete act which has been over- 
v^alued by uninformed moral teachers or by charlatans who reap 
a harvest by playing upon the fears of ciedulous boys and girls. 

A very intelligent and successful businessman consulted his 
physician to discover whether he was losing his mental balance. 
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After the examination was completed and he was assured that 
his mental processes were peifectly normal, that he had no dis- 
eases oi any sort, and that his nervous system functioned per- 
fectly, he still appeared somewhat hesitant to leave and finally 
said* “Are you sure? In spite ot youi leassinance I am still mor- 
tally afiaid of insanity. If I am all right why do I have this awful 
dread of it? Cannot you help me get iid of the feai? I might as 
well be insane as to suftei all this tormenting fear of it/’ 

After an extensive study it was found that this man’s appar- 
ent ieai of insanity was a symbol of a feeling of guilt ^vhich he 
had carried with him horn his boyhood He had been told that 
if lie manipulated ccitaiii parts ol his body he would lose his 
mind. Having done this, he was filled with a dread of the con- 
sequences He was assiued by his physician that such acts nevei 
caused insanity, that these stones were circulated by ignorant 
enthusiasts or paten t-rnedicme quacks, and that lie need have no 
fears on that scoie When he was able to believe implicitly the 
statements of his physician his depiession and suicidal^impulses 
vanished. 

It is a mistake to teach a young peison that any act has fixed 
and unchangeable consequences Any act is but one part of a 
vast complex set of events winch m turn fit in with a never- 
ending succession ot intricate patterns It makes no diffeience 
what an act is, it may be modified in'^its effectiveness by subse- 
quent acts. 

The feeling of guilt and the fear of sin may be exaggerated 
as a pieventive, a barrier against the possibility of commuting 
some undesirable act This is especially likely to be adopted by 
a peison who lias aheady made a mistake, although tJie mere 
possibility of such an error may be enough to cause the ac- 
centuation of the feeling of sin When a temptation arises it 
leads to an increased feeling of remorse so that the remorse so 
fills the hoiizon that there is no room left foi the recognition of 
the temptation of the present moment. Such persons are likely 
to confess to many persons, to bewail their past sms and wicked- 
ness, and to manifest such agony of repentance that the hearers 
are filled with sympathy and are too likely to have then atten- 
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tion centered on the exaggerated past of the confidant They 
will think that the poor sufferer is paying tlie just rewards for a 
past transgression, whereas he is exaggerating what has hap- 
pened because he is afraid of himself at the present moment 

Such a person needs not so much consolation for his past as 
he needs encouiagement to face the present and the future with 
assurance. 

In other words, the persons who are most firmly enslaved by 
their fear of guilt are usually the ones who have the least need 
of such a resiiaining influence, they are the ones wlio are already 
circumspect in their bcliavior. The ones w'ho need most to be 
icstrained by their conscience are likely to have it developed 
least The sense of sin cannot be explained as a form of retribu- 
tion for sins commuted nor as a dcvue to keep one from com- 
mitting evil acts. The conscious part of the feeling of guilt may 
be accentuated when one feels that he is about to be discovered 
in some enor and to be punished for it, but there is a large part 
of the gdilty feeling which cannot be explained in this simple 
fasMon— It is not wholly^giiagrin at being caught. 

The greatest part of the sense of sin is a wholly unreasonable 
fear which, m each individual case, is a rchc of childhood Tlie 
child’s first fear of sm comes w^lien he has brought down upon 
himself the disapproval of his mothei or some loved one. He 
probaldy has no rationar explanation of why they are angry— 
he merely knows that they are and is afraid that the outcome of 
this anger will be his exile from the bond of affection upon 
which he has learned to depend. 

Even at this early stage the degree of his fear of guilt is not m 
proportion to the enormity of the act he has committed, but to 
the degree of his emotional attachment to the beloved person 
and the seventy of the threat that this bond will be broken. 
The child’s first fear of guilt is the fear that he will lose his 
mother— that she will leave him in disgust. He begins to study 
the things that displease her and these things are to him im- 
moral, no matter what the rest of society thinks about them. 
The emotions which are begun in this fashion adhere to him 
and color hisfcadult reactions to related acts He does not know 
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•(vhy he has such a giuhy feeling when something uivlal hap- 
pens, he may aigue with himself, but tlic eraotiou persists. Wit- 
ness the man, who gloats ovei tlie fact that he just smashed an- 
other’s fender, blusliing and feeling abjectly humiliated when 
he spills a Utile colfec on the tablecloth. Tell most men that 
their hands aie duty and they will laugh. Tell them that they 
have diit behind their ears and they will become ciimson. 

In short, when we judge our conduct by the dcgice of guilt 
or self-appioval which we feel upon committing an act, we are 
judging ourselves by infantile standaids. The feeling is an un- 
conscious i eniuant from infancy. Om feeling of guilt is no ade- 
quate measuic oi guide to tell us to wliat extent oihcis dislike 
our behavior The fear of guilt began with a feai of displeasing 
otheis and persists as a 'silly Icai oL disjilcasing ourselves when 
ive have no conscious oi rational notion as to why one act 
pleases us and another displeases us. 

How can the victim of a tender conscience train himsell to 
laiional behavior in place of his sillv feais? lly icmembcring 
that J'eai oi sin is in the last analys'K^the fear of displeasing 
otheis and ol losing ihcir esteem as a ic.sult. If he makes a la- 
tional .study of the likes and dislikes of others he will have a 
rational basis for his behavior. He refrains from certain acts 
because he leains that dicse acts injure other persons either 
physically or emotionally. He cultivates those forms of activity 
which he learns will bring happiness to others. He can thus 
substitute a social basis for morality for the irrational feeling 
of right and wrong rvhich he learned in inlancy and to which he 
still clings when he lets his conscience be his guide. 

Fear of insecurity. Noimally every person should progiess 
gradually from the helplessness of infancy to the independence 
of adult liie. This journey should be accomplished with such 
smoothness that the individual has no Iccling that he is achiev- 
ing anything extraordinary when he is dcvelojiing independ- 
ence and, certainly, he should have no accompanying foreliod- 
ings of the evil consequences of losing the protecting help of his 
mother, father, or other adults who have provided an infantile 
liaven for him, Some young people, nevertheless, <view with ap- 
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piehension iheir insignificance in relation toThe growing coin- 
plexities and icsponsibxlitics of life. Leaving home produces 
viitual agony in some peisons. Even intelligent students are 
sonielimcs so tormented with the contemplation of the responsi- 
bilities that (all upon a college giaduate that they adopt all sorts 
of devices (failuie in studies, “nervous breakdowns/’ infractions 
of discipline, and the like) m ordei to prevent their graduation 
and so avoid the inevitable tlnust into the “hard, cold woild/' 
In vaiying dcgiees otheis are ahaid of maiiiage, parenthood, or 
executive responsibility 

Such fcais arc veiy common, but seldom do you hear persons 
acknowledging them. They will give all sorts of excuses to ex- 
plain then failuie in college, their choice of celibacy, then fail- 
ure to have childien, or their refusal of a position of responsi- 
bility. The nobler the “reasons” these peisons give the ‘less 
likely they aie to be the real ones. In most instances the leal 
cause of their conduct is fear— a fear of insecuiity. They are 
unable to tear loose from their tradiiioiia) moorings and tuist 
to their own poiveis to un^tei take the voyage of life. They must 
cling to home, to some one, to some institution, to some 

laiv, custom, or tradition to give them stability and some meas- 
inc of confidence. These persons are pitiable spectacles because 
they arc afiaid and do not realize that they aie afiaid, much less 
ivhat it is they fear. Thd* various social mstiLutioiis should pro- 
vide means for haidy individuals to accomplish more by means 
of cooperation than they could single-handed; theii function is 
degiaded wlien they become solely a refuge for fearful indi- 
viduals— a haven for parasites who have learned no measure of 
independent activity. 

What conditions of infancy foster these fears of insecurity? 
They may be the result ol too much love and affection fiom 
mother, fathei, or nurse. Such extremes of affection beget in 
the child an expectation that everyone whom he meets will be- 
stoiv the same unselfish devotion upon him that he was ac- 
customed to icceive fiom his mother. When he discovers that 
such extreme solicitude is not forthcoming he leels totally lost 
and must either run back to his mother or, if this is impossible, 
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is filled with a vatgue dxead— a feeling ol being lost. ,Hc must 
h.ivc someone to xvliom he may cling. 

A second inlaiitile situation winch may lead to this fear of in- 
secuiity is the sudden icniov.il ol alleciion. Ihis may lesult 
wlien a fust child ivho has been accustomed to an excess of at- 
tention IS detinoned by the appe.ii.uicc ol a second child. The 
jealousy wliicli this situation ci cates may set up an attitude 
which follows the dctlmmed child thiough lilc. He judges 
everybody by the degiee ol devotion they give to him and is 
continually looking lor signs of slights or landed injustices 
when there aie none. He must have love to be sceme, he is 
sure that no one loves him devotedly, he accuses Ins best fiiends 
of insincerity, his wife of infidelity, pieicnds not to care whethei 
anyone loves him or not; but behind all this is the hidden fear 
that he will eventually be stiaiided, a lone cieatme in a world 
of enemies. 

A thud icason tliat might nuclei lie tlie feeling of insecurity 
is ilie tendency on the pait of some paienls to hold tip beloie 
theii clnldien standards wliicli aic tow Ingh. In then attempt to 
make their childicn reach these stantfowls they take the lolc of 
judges 01 ciiiics, goading-' them always to do belter by showing 
them the defects in ivhat they do acfoinplcsh. So treated, a duld 
is sure that he can do notliing coii'cclly. Being always reminded 
of his faults he can never build up a fcfeling of confidente. The 
paients think their constant emphasis on perfection is motivat- 
ing then child to do bettei, but in the end such tieatment is 
moie likely to build up an attitude of utter helplessness, failure, 
and the futility of tiyiug to improve. 

To overcome the feeling of inscciniiy one must, make a study 
of the form it takes in oneself and tiy to gel behind the disguise 
to the probable situation which caused it. If you can get a hide 
perspective and look at yourself coolly you will realize that a 
giown peison should not demand the same exUeme devotion 
horn any peison that a helpless inlant gets fiom his mother; the 
grown person should get more fun from taking caie of some 
other person than in being cared for himself. It your fear of 
insecurity is largely tinged by jealousy and you can sec the in- 
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faniilc natiue o£ this jealousy you will understand that one 
docs not get love from others by picking flaws with them dr by 
demanding moie love Jealousy always diives people away 
Jioni us and desuoys the hopes of filling the vciy void that 
stalled the jealous pi oc ess— the lack ol love Finally, li the in- 
security is based on the insistence by yovu paienis upon too high 
a standard of pcifection, you can set about getting a moie sane 
view of human accomplishment Success is not to be nicasuied 
by the attainment ol some aibiiiaiy goal which we set up in 
inlancy, or which we liave had set up for us by some doting 
admner, but by the coinageoiis adjuslinent to every difllculty 
which life piesents to us. 

Fears of the future. Many fears cannot be connected ^vith 
Ol be traced back (o anything specilic. How then can one deal 
with them? If it is tiuc that the only way to lesolve a fcai is to 
deal wnth the situation whuh causes the fear, and it one is not 
able to find anything to ivhich to attach his lear, how is he ever 
going to deal with the cause? One cannot fight ihm an In 
such cases the patient is uvjlinecl to aiguc that thcie is nothing 
that he is afiaid ol, he ks j>isL in a constant state of anxiety. He 
woriies but he docs not know why To be sure, he may give 
some actual excuses for his worries, but he knows that these do 
not tell the whole story, 

Such dreads, wouies, and anxieties are fears of the future, 
but even such a geneial statement docs not explain them. The 
future IS not a vei7 tangible entity with which to deal. The 
question remains as to wliy anyone should be afiaid to look 
ahead. Various factors may contnbute. 

Anxieties may be initiated in childhood because of the tact 
that parents hold out their love lor a child as a prize loi good 
behavior on his part, for excellence m studies, or toi obedience. 
The child, naturally, tries to deserve the love which he believes 
to be contingent upon his conforming to the dictates of his par- 
ents, but finds he makes mistakes In older to punish him for 
such errors, and to motivate him to do better next time, the 
paienLs make it clear that these lapses detiact from the degiec 
to which they love the cluld. So the child becomes alraid to act 
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for fear he will clef somcihing to lessen his pai cuts’ love for him. 

This situation is atcenlualecl when the child docs not know 
tlcaily just what is leciniied ol him. He tiics to be good and 
then (mdb, without any le.di/ation that he has done wiong, 
that he has offended his parents. He becomes ah aid to do any- 
tlnng In short, the child wants to earn the love of his paienls, 
LI ies to do so by pleasing them, but linds that the innocent things 
he docs arc oHcn die most in Hating. 

Conscciuently, the child becomes afraid oi any spontaneous 
activity on his part He must watch his paients ivith gieat cau- 
tion beloie he acts and while he acts, and soon Icains that the 
salest way to lue is to leliain horn any scll-iniliatcd act. The 
cringing, letiinig, leailul attitude which develops in this way 
may follow a pcison tlnough life unless he piofiis fioin moie 
mature experiences to ovci balance siith caily training in tvoiiy. 
The mothei or fathei may have achieved success in conti oiling 
the child in this manner, but at the expense oi buoyancy and 
spontaneity on Ins pait. It is a ilsky ihing to dole out love to 
childien only as the icward foi conlmiining bchavioi. 

Sometimes a gicat shock or clisappoititmcnt will allcct a poi- 
son so strongly that he becomes aiiaid ol the future. Such cases 
aie quite common at tunes of financial dcpiessions, political 
upheavals, and wais, oi alter such natnial calamities as eailh- 
quakes, fires, or floods. However, the flnxicties thvts engendered 
aic not so likely to be annoyingly pcisislent as ihc ones based 
on the icar of aiousing displeasure in one whoso love is ciaved. 
When the storm is past, the fire quenched, the political situation 
resolved, or the financial panic overcome, the human individual 
shoevs a great amount oi tesilience and ieatl|usts himself with 
matked facility In such cases, the fear is a straightfoiward one, 
and acl|ustment to it is a diiect process. 

Fears which are attiibiued to such calamities are likely to per- 
sist only when the pcison finds that they symboli/e something 
which is not clear to him (in the way we pointed out in dis- 
cussing the fear of mosquitoe.s) , when he blames iiimseif loi not 
having looked ahead and prepared for the calamity, or when he 
feels that some miscondncl on his part may have contributed to 
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Lhe development o[ the unfortunate natural situation. For ex- 
ample, if a man believes that a volcanic eruption is a manifesta- 
tion of the wiath of the gods lor sms he has connnitted, the 
actions of the volcano take on more meaning than a mere natu- 
lal phenomenon to be giiaided against. Any tiny mfiaction of 
the moral law on his pait makes him look aliead with great foic- 
boding to the possible ciupiion of the volcano. 

Another situation which may contribute to a cheacl of the 
luture is when an individual lincls that tlic iiiles of the game oi 
living have been changed. Whether they have actually been 
changed or whethei the pcison nevei undcistood them propeily 
makes little difleience. The point is that he has planned his life 
at folding to one set ol rules and then finds that they do not 
fum non as supjiosed. For example, a ihan might believe that 
if he lived honestly, worked, and saved some ol the lesults of 
his labor for a rainy day, he would get along all right. Then, 
when he begins to relax his vigilance a little, a neighboring po- 
liLiud grotip decides Ui all he has. He finds the piops 
knocked out from undei Ivm and loses his zest for living. 

Many adults speak ol being disillusioned in one way or an- 
other. Wlial we all have to Icain is that life is nevei the uay we 
have been taught to expect it to be, and that disillusionment and 
disapixnntments are parb of the whole game of living. The 
anxious pcison seems unable to take this point ol vieiv He 
wants life to mateiiali/c in harmony with Iris anticipations, and 
when lie finds that it does not, becomes afiaid to go on. Fortu- 
nate is the man who, early m his life, becomes convinced that 
life rvill be full of surpiises. 

Still anotlier inliuence rvhich will tend to make an individual 
woiry IS the habit of planning too meticulously for future con- 
tingencies. This statement may seem strange at fust because 
most of us have been trained to have a high regaid for fore- 
thought and planning. Although there is much to be said for 
the ability to plan for the future, there are persons who carry 
precaiitionaiy measures to such an extreme that their lives be- 
come disrupted because of this. A rvoman, who rvas highly 
piaised foi lien' loicsighl by her neighbois, was actually so ex- 
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tiemc tliat she unwitLmgly made liei hiile son moibidly timid 
Whcncvei he planned to go to a patty, lor example, he tvoidd 
leheaisc for it endlessly— what he would say, tvliat might be 
said by anothei tlnld in leply, what he would do, what otheis 
would do, and so on endlessly. Rctausc ol tliis planning he 
usually tvoikcd himscll up into siuli a jtanit that, when the time 
came to go to tlic paity, he tvould absolutely lefuse to go. In 
shoit, too nuitli anticijtation and picpaiation for the future may 
icsull in anxiety lathei than assiuance. 

AUhougli each individu.il must discover what it is in his own 
particular case which makes him unable to look ahead without 
woiry, it is piobably tine that a good dose oi oppoitunism is 
the best medicine lor the chionic woiiiei. We all need to leain 
that theie is fun to be d'ciived horn plunging ahead into a situa- 
tion whcie all the moves cannot be foreseen. If m'c make a 
mistake, well and good, we can (]uickly change om icaclions so 
as to conect it, and move on again. The tuitii ol it is that none 
can see veiy far or very clcaily into the futuie. Why then 
.should we he upset it our crude prcdipiions prove to be false? 
The weakling is not the one who cannot pi edict; he is one ivho 
cannot stand up iieloie the unexpected. The oppoilunist gets 
along about as well as the ivoiiier, and he is a lot happier all the 
while 

Foiins that anxiety takes. The chionic wouicr expresses his 
anxieties in various ways The simplest foim is talking. The 
person who is continually bioadcastmg his pessimistic outlook 
for the fiiuire is well known. Thcie are limes when he gets a 
jieaung lor the simple reason that social and economic alfaiis 
aie in a iinmoil He is, however, not daunted by the fact that 
general affans aie in good order He thinks that good times arc 
merely a forerunner of bad, good weather always piecedes a 
stoim, and happiness is alicays a piclude to sadness So he levels 
down himself and cveiyoiic else by his continual chatter about 
the bad times to come. 

Some do not talk so much, but attempt to safeguard them- 
selves from erroi by adopling and adhciing iigidly to a sliict 
ritual of living. They do not aiguc out the basis f®i their ritual- 
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ism but, moie oi less unconsciously, believe' that if a peison 
kee|Ds a straight and naiioiv path he cannot go veiy far wiong. 
TIic (rouble is that they ate not sure which course is the conect 
one; hence ihcy make up for their ignoiantc by their determina- 
tion never to deviate Ironi then customary loutine by so much 
as a hall’s bicadth. Fiuthermorc, they do not restrict their 
iitnalisin to moial affans but bring their whole scheme of living 
into a similai stiirt schedule. They become good woikers where 
piecisioii IS concerned, but they become obnoxious because of 
then meticulous behavioi in trivial situations. Then iitualism 
is ically a fear of making a mistake 

Othcis comeal their anxiely under the guise of overweening 
ambitions Instead of admitting then fear of the future, they 
set a lolly goal, fix tlieii eye on it, and set out to attain it. This 
type of excessive amhition should not be mistaken foi the zeal- 
ous pm suit of a legitimate goal The point is that the o\'er- 
anxious peison oveicloes this desire to succeed, his emotional 
tnge to oveicomc his lear ol the fuime makes him stress with 
abnormal anxiety the nccd,<lfor maivelous achievements. 

Still olhcis, overwhelme^I by the intricacy of society and the 
dangers of living, attempt to remain in a state of almost infantile 
dependence upon outside support. They have had their only 
comfort iiom the assinance that they weie safe ivhen m the aims 
of a strong mother or fathdr. When thrown into the woi Id, they 
realize that they cannot continue such a sheltered life in it.s 
actual, liteial form, so they substitute the nearest thing to it, 
namely dciieiidence upon some leader, some social system, some 
paternalistic group of employers, or some msuiance system 
which will guarantee them fieedom from any need to lake 
peisonal responsibility 

Fears as disguised wishes. One of the most subtle forms of 
disguised fear is the fear of oin own desires The moral code 
which we have been taught to adopt precludes certain foims of 
conduct. We know tve dare not do these things and so tell our- 
selves that we do not want (o do them These acts aie “unde- 
sirable" and we assure ourselves that we do not desire to do them 
but, in spite of this assurance, theie may be a lurking suspicion 
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that we do dc.siic'theni. AVc Ic.n that iC wc did desire to do them 
we piobably irould do them, so we must shun the veiy thought 
ihat they nughi hung us aiiy pleasuie. We dale not desire them 
foi lear wc might jiciloini them. 

But if we adiiiil tliat we are afiaid to desiie lo do some un- 
towaid act, it is tantamount to admitting lhai ive do want to do 
It, so we have to disguise tlie feai in oulei to leassuic oui selves 
as to the impicgnahiliiy ol oiu moial jiosiiion and stamina. 
Fcais of oiii own dcsiies consequently seldom show themselves 
in their true light, but appear as fears of other things. 

This disguise often takes (lie foim of fearing just the opposite 
ol the thing wc are ically aliaid ol; the Ihing ive say tve aic 
afraid will hapjicn is precisely the thing that rve wish would hap- 
pen Foi eNaniple, when a woman says she is aftaid that her sick 
husband will die, she may be expicssmg a leal fear of losing one 
whom she deaily loves; or she may be cxpicssiiig a fear of a 
hidden desne that he would die. In the lattci event her iear 
wouhl likely be oveulonc, she would show exticme and imwai- 
ranted solicitude and, m the event lijl his death, would show an 
extremely exaggeiated sonow, whicRns leally lemoisc lor her 
unconscious disloyal thoughts, 

Again, the girl who jiiotcsts a gieat fear of being pursued by 
some man, may be really ahaid of such pursuit or may be dis- 
guising a wish to be pursued The 'elderly maiden lady who 
looks under her bed each nighl for the villain may be covering’ 
a desiie to find some assailant The man who is extiemcly all. lid 
that he may foigct a financial obligaiion may be hiding a wish 
that he could forget to pay his crcditois; he is afraid of a pos- 
sible dishonest act because he wishes, unconsciously perhaps, 
lor the adv, 'Ullages ivhicli raiglit come to him were he dishonest. 
Life is full of illustrations of such feais. 

The most striking criterion of the disguised fear is its exag- 
geiation. But even an exaggeration is easily mistaken for a 
genuine emotion. If the wife overdoes her ministia(ion.s to her 
Iiusband it will be more likely to be intei preted by herself and 
by outsidci.s, including her husband, as an intense love rathei 
than as .i disguised clcslikc. The gill who overdoes her fear of 
being pinsued by the villain will consider this lt;ar as evidenco 
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of unusual vimie lather than as a hidden desne which would be 
abhoiient to hci‘. 

It is tins veiy exaggeration which makes these disguised fears 
potential thieats to our mental health If we could successfully 
thsguisc undesit al)lc wishes and could gam more peace ol mind 
by so doing, tlieic would be no reason why we should not con- 
tinue any such disguises tvhicli we may have and even to (ulti- 
vate othcis Why not continue in oiu subhnie ignoiancc and 
bliss? For ihc simple reason that the moie pcisisient the hidden 
desire becomes the more tve need to accentuate the feai tvluch 
selves to hide it until the fear becomes an eneigy-coirsuming 
force tvluch may tend to disiupt our whole peace of mmcl. 

Now let us go still deepci Suppose we could dig out all these 
luddeii desires and look at them squaiely. Would we find that 
these dcsiies in and ol tliemselves were bad? Quite the contraiy, 
wc should hnd mostoi them very woithy and even those which, 
at Inst sight, might appear lo be iinwoithy would piobably be so 
merely bctausc they have bftcoinc disloited by some queer think- 
ing on our part. When luj^dcn behind a disguise of superstition 
and uncertainty the most wholesome desire can look like a 
specter and frighten the most Iiaidy individual. When we pene- 
tiatc such a mask we shall find that it is not the desire itseli but 
the emotional attitude which we have built up around it which 
should be changed. It may be that we have conceived a poor 
way for attempting to attain our dosiies, m winch case the mode 
of endeavoi should be corrected rather than the desire relegated 
to the linrbo of forgetfulness. 

Certainly there is no reason why a young girl should be afraid 
to face her desiie to be attiaclivc to young men to such an extent 
that she must show it only in the perverted fear of being puisued 
by any stiange man she happens to see on a dark night. She 
would do much belter to tell herself that she dcshecl to be 
attiactive, and then talmly look aioiind to select the men Upon 
whom slie could make an impression and at the same tune 
maintain her personal dignity. 

Fears of persecution. Piobably the most perniciows fears 
whicli beset an individual aie fears of maltreatment at the hands 
of others. If a persoir has actually been injuied by otheis, oi if 
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he lias been scuously thicatenecl by ihcin, u is naiiiial that he 
should e\peiicncc‘ some Icai ol (■hem; and (he sensible leaction 
to such A fear is to giiaid Ininsell against possible injiny. 

Hoivevei, in many instances wheie an individual lecls that he 
is (he object ol another peison’s enmity, the situation is really 
nothing nioie than the individual’s pio|ecLion ol his own feel- 
ings. For example, he might like to in|uie the olhei peison but 
twists this impulse aiound and claims that llie othei peison 
wants to injure him It is an easy thing to lead into othcis the 
veiy ideas, impulses, feais, hates, and loves which aie an integial 
pait of oui selves. This is a vciy common defense device. 

Foi example, an adolescent giil, who does not iindeistand the 
interest she finds hei-self taking in boys, may refuse to admit that 
she is inteiested. Instead, she asserts that the boys aie inleiested 
111 her. II hei inteiest becomes so strong that she is aiiaid ol the 
arts It might make hci pciloim, she denies to hcisell any im- 
pulse to do those ails but as.seils that the boys ate Hying to pei- 
foriii those very acts. If she lecls uupelled to kiss tt boy, she 
asserts that he is showing signs of wanting to kiss hei. Hates and 
feais of peisonal injuiy tan be piojccied in siniilai lashton. 

The lace-saving use ol piojeclion is not vciy seiioiis in the 
illustialions we have just given. They wcie cited to make clear 
how the process functioned On the othei hand, a peison may 
become the victim of veiy definite and fixed delusions of peise- 
ciition when he uses lliis device and then takes himself too se- 
riously. The adolescent girl knows that she is looling herself, 
but the peison with a fixed delusion of pcisetution does not 
have such insight and that is wheic he gets into difficulty. 

As an illustration ol such a fixed delusion, a certain man who 
had about ruined himself and his chances of success in life lonnd 
that his wife was becoming disgusted with him Instead ol ad- 
mitting that he wa.s‘afraid he would lose the affection of his wife, 
whicii would have been what he deserved, he explained away 
this I ear by inventing the stoiy that certain men were trying to 
get hei liom him by poisoning his lood and doing little favors 
foi her behind his back. 

In short, when a person is tempted to a.scijibc some evil 
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thoughL, act, impulse, or design to another, he' should recognize 
that his iiiteiprctation of the othei" person may be merely the 
piojccuoii ot a lear that he might have those very thoughts, 
actions, impulses, oi designs You can tell moic about youiseli 
by cxaminmg what you thmk of othcis than you can by tiymg 
to cliscein what they think ol you oi even what you think ot 
youisclf. 

Summary. A peison l^ecomes alraid when he is confronted 
with a ciilical situation ^vlth which he cannot cope. Such 
an cmcigency sets up bodily leaciions whitli tend to mobilize 
the personas energies. The object of this oiganizalion of eneigy 
IS to do something about the object oi event which aioused the 
teal, II 1 mining seems possible, the person will use this eneigy 
to run; il lighting seems moie appiopnate, the person ivill fight, 
if theic IS nothing tlial can be done, the person becomes immo- 
Inle— £io/en with leai. Whatevci the immediate i espouse to the 
cmcigency, the nltimatc adjustment should be something deal- 
ing ^vith llic lear situation, When this is adequately handled, 
the tensions set up by the:^ cmcigency will giadually subside. 
They do not, hoivcwei, disappear at once— h*mg-overs are char- 
acieiistic of emotional experiences of any sort. 

If a person desires to make tlie best possible adjustment to an 
emeigciicy situation he should direct his attention and energy 
toward that which piodu?cs the ihieat to Ins well-being. Any 
preoccupation \nth his own feelings oi any attempt lo i educe 
the intensity of the internal turmoil is a pool method oL meeting 
an emergency. The lear exj:)euencc should be the cue that some- 
thing should be done about the situation arousing the fear; how 
one happens to icel is a secondary matter. 

When a fear persists without any apparent good reason, it can 
be assumed tliat the fear is a disguise designed to conceal some 
other situation. In such a case, it does no good to attempt to 
overcome the lear The only successful proceduie is to uncover 
what IS being concealed, and to readjust to it; then the ieai will 
lake care of itself. 

Some ol the reasons why we use fear as a disguise are the fol- 
lowing: We may derive enjoyment horn the internal turmoil 
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which accompani’cs lear; wc may be alLcmpting lo deceive our 
fiiends> or even ourselves, as to our leal expeueuces; we may be 
tiying to covex some such feelings as insccmity, guilt, or sus- 
picion; 01 we may be manilesling a geneial imxvilhngucss to 
take a fighiing chance witli luluie contingencies. 

It IS only ingiown Icais tliat become inoi bid; any fear which 
culnunatcs in a stiaightfoiwaid dealing with the fcai-pi'oducing 
situation is a wholesome expciicnce. 


(lUESTIONS 

1. Make an outline of the diffcicnt ways in which the body meets 
cmcigencies and show the jilace that ieais play in such a sdxemc 
of icactions. 

2. Upon the basis of the crileiia of wholesome fc<u icacdons gi^'cn 
in the chaptci, would you considei a fcai of ghosts a wholesome 
Icai? On (* 1 casons foi youi answei, 

3. Give piactical illustiations loi each ot the ways suggested foi 
handling nonnal Icais, 

^Vhat hictois do you (hink might ontci into a fem iif the dark? 

5. Clan you Joinuilalc any jirerise x\^iy foi detci mining when* the 
enjoyment ol fear becomes oveulofaj? 

6 How would you go about dealing with a pcisistcnt specific fear 
of abnoimal intensity? 

7. Discuss the paiL that guilt may play in tixe persistence ot fears. 

8 Suppose wc could foicscc exactly what was going to happen in 
die futine, what would be the vaiious eilens ol such foie- 
knowlcclge upon oui emotional anticipations of these oncom- 
ing events? 

9. Undei what cii ciunslanccs is anxiety wholesome and when is it 
unwholesome? 

10. Fioni youi own experience or from observing others give illustia- 
tions of fears as disguised wishes. 
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chapter viii 


HOW ro OVERCOME EMOTIONAL 
DEPRESSIONS 


When <>11 the blanilishtncnts of life aic j^onc, 
''4’he cowaid iiit:<iks to cle<itl>, the bnivc live on 

Gfo)ge i>ewcll 


A LITTLE four-yeai-olcl boy ivho Imd been pl:iyinf>; in his yaid, 
aftei' coiiiideiablc diflicully wiiggled tinougli a hole in the 
lencc, lan lo ihc .sueam which lan .dong the hir .side ol ihc pas- 
ture, and then settled down to play along its c'dgC. He soon 
became so cngiossed in his mud pies,thai he became caielcss ol 
his tooting, stcjijied upon a mossy stone, slipped, and icll lull- 
Icnglli into the watci. As ho loll he sciMLchcd lus aim on a bush 
beside the water's edge. 

Without utteiiiig a sound he sciambled out, looked himself 
over, and gravely stalled towaid the house. Ho leached (he hole 
in the fente, sqmimcd ihiough, and as he laii towaul the house, 
began scieaiiimg with gieat vigor. Ilis pain, giief, fear, or wh'at- 
ever it was be felt, seemed to begin the moment he leontcred 
the yaid .and, consequently, within heaiing distance ol his 
mother. 

His mother lan to the lesriie of her darling boy, petting and 
comfoiting him with great enthiisi.asm. The nioic she soothed 
him the inoie violent became his convulsive sobs. Finally, fiom 
sheer exhaustion he subsided, the spasms became less Irccfuent, 
and he settled down to change his clothes and to wash the few 
blood stains Mom his aim. 

After you have limsJicd laughing at this little boy, and after 
you have decided that he was simply crying to g«L his mother’s 

104 
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petting, or that lie was doing it to divert her attention so that 
slie ivould not punish hini foi leaving the yard, look at yoinself 
and you will probably lecall instances wheie, even as an adult, 
you have been guilty oF similar conduct 

If you icuiU an inudcnt where you leally had occasion to be 
grieved, and it yout emotion was tiue gtict, it may still cause 
the tears to staii to think about ii On the othei hand, if you 
used some minor misfortune as an excuse for selbpity you 
should ttike your supposed sonow no moie seiiously than you 
take the weeping ol the little boy 

"Giicf,” '‘sadness/’ and “sorrow” are all leims applied lo the 
kinds ot emotions we have when wc have been beaten oi dis- 
appointed Sometimes theie is an adequate leason tor such emo- 
tions and sometimes the reason is not so deal, so tiiat the emo- 
tions seem to be out ol place; consequently tve should knon^ 
something about the different causes which may lead to emo- 
ttoual dcpicsstons> Somelnucs we expiess our grief in ways 
tvhith everyone undeistands and which are thorougliiy whole- 
some, ivhilo at other times act foolishly and prolong oiii gnef 
iinneccssauly, thcrefoie should be able to distinguish bc- 
. tween wholesome and unwholesome ways ot manilesung our 
disappointment. Furthermore, since gnef is not an end in it- 
self, wc should know tiie best methods for adjusting to disap- 
pointments, so that emotional depressions will not become a 
chronic condition or occupy too large a place in oui lives. 

Positive value of grief. When is one )ustified in being 
gneved? Giicl has an important function in hlc and il that 
function is clearly undeisLood wc ate not likely to let il be sup- 
planted by scli-puy— which may do us harm. 

When you lose your money, ivheii your job disappears in thin 
air, when youi best fiiciid dies, when yon discovei that your 
plans cannot materialize, ivhen your confidence in othei peisons 
is shaken by the perfidy of someone you trusted; when any of 
these things happen you must cliaiige yoin course to make al- 
lowance lor the unforeseen misfoi tunes. You would prefex to 
go on the way you have been doing, but you cannot. Tilings are 
different— you must stop, you must change youi plans, evolve a 
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new pliilosopliy 01 hie, gel a new ambiUon, oi .uljusl to ihc 
loneliness which the loss o£ your loved one lequiies |usL liow 
you will do tliis you c<innoi lie sino, ihc bhnv is so sudden that 
you (JiiinoL <id)usi in a monieni. You need Uine to ihink, to gel 
yoin bed! mgs Oiiel is the nanic lor ihe emotion you leel so 
long <is you ate in this slate of da/cd mdetision. (yiief, then, is a 
(haiattciislK ol the enfotted inaiiivity whuli lias lesulted horn 
some sudden, unwelcome, and unexpected change in your af- 
fairs. Its intensity is usually in piopoition to the violence of the 
shock, and to the extent to which you must change your outlook 
on life. 

Tiue giiel has an impoilant I unction in lile. It incites us to 
efforts to escape the discomfoit which goes with it. This cliscoin- 
foit IS a valuable spin to us to do .something. We wish to e.sca]5e 
our unhappinc.ss and, consecptcntly, look about us foi some new 
adjustment. If it wcie not for tlic urge which aiises lioni the 
unpleasantness of grief many ol us would newer icacl)usl our 
lives when misfouunc does come oin way. We might succumb 
to inactivity and peimit life to swallow us up instead of lighting 
back. 

liefoie considering in detail the diffcient unwholesome tlis- 
toitions of giiel and the foims taken by unduly piolonged emo- 
tional depressions, it should be clearly recognr/ed that the ex- 
istence of such peiveisions of peifcctly noimal guel should not 
be used as a condemnation of the free expicssion of genuine 
sorrow When some calamity has si i tick, ivhen the last ounce of 
physical cncigy has been expended m a lulilc attempt to meet 
overwhelming odds, the only sensible procedure is to quit for a 
time. Soiiocv is merely the outward expression of a necessary 
lespitc. It IS bcttei to weep ficely at such limes than to seethe 
inwaidly while putting up a calm hont. 

What if one does feel physically incompetent, to go on? The 
feeling of inadequacy, the physical exhaustion, and the unwill- 
ingness to do any mcne, aic all a pait ol the normal dejection 
pattern. At such times, it is well not to peimit would-be com- 
foiteis to rob you ol the needed rest pciiod before resuming 
the fight. The peison who lakes time off to grieve without re- 
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sti'ainL when a loved one has died is doing a much more ivhole- 
soinc thing than the one who goes to work the hom after the 
biuial With a coolness winch suggests that he did not caie. 

At the same time tliat he is giievmg, the wholesome person 
knoivs that his grid is tcmpoiaiy. He knows that events will 
blicd new light on a seemingly hopeless situation. He may feel 
that he will never have as good a liiend as the one he lost, that 
things will never be quite the same as they were, but he will 
liave an undei lying iaith that new events and circumstances will 
supply unexpected compensations When in the depth of his 
giiei he may be impatient with any suggestion from outsiders 
that events will change and that substitutes will be foithcoming 
Neveithelcss, he will have a general, though vague, assuiaucr 
that nothing in this woi Id is permanent, that events ivill change. 
Since he is on lock bottom and cannot go lowei— the next move 

IS up.^ 

Causes of emotional depressions. When a person seems to 
be unable to lecovcr in a uiasonable time from an experience 
whicli made him gueve, the lesiiltant condition of chronic de- 
jection is called an "emotional dcpiession ” Such an cxaggei- 
ated and piolongcd manifestation of gnef indicates tiiat the one 
wlio suffers from it has lost his resiliency, he no longei has the 
cajiacity to kick back in jlie face of thwairing and opposition. 
It IS the exact opposite of the type of compensatoiy reaction 
w'hich a person often makes when he has a handicap. 

The person with the chionic dcpiession is absolutely certain 
that he has failed, that there is no further use in trying, and 
that he is beaten for good. He should not be confused tvith the 
anxious pei.son. The latter looks ahead witii foreboding, but he 
does look ahead, aild he may fight on m spite of his worry. The 
pel son tvith the chronic depression is so overpowered with what 
lias liappcnecl that he no longer sees any hope in the future and 
so icfuses to 11 y. Let us examine some of the leasons ivhy a 
peison gets into such a predicament. We do not intend to men- 
tion every possible cause but we can select those which are most 
liequently found to enter into the causal pattern. 

i,Sce nlbO page 401. 
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1. Excessive zeal and lofty iinrliangeablc ideals invite, emo- 
tional dejnessiom "Ihc icason is hvololcl. In llic (list, place, 
when a peison aims loo high he is inviting faihnc, the (hances 
aie against him. In the .second place, one who sets his sights too 
higJi is likely to pl.ice too much stoic upon success; and when 
fail me conics, he cannot lake it. 

The jjerson who has set his hcait on some impossible accom- 
plishment oUen gives warning that he is beginning to sense on- 
coming lailiuc by a buist of unwaiianted /cal and ovcidone 
atiivity. An illustiaiion will make this clcai. 

As the school year tvas nearing a close, Earl was overtaken by 
an exticme emotional depiession. He sat inertly, staling into 
space, oblivious to his suiiouiiclings, and appaicntly veiy much 
dejee ted Only eight mont hs bcloi c, he had cntei cd college wid’ 
an enthusiasm and a disjilay of unbounded energy which had 
been the envy of his ( lassmates loi months. He woikcd haid at 
Ills studies, cntcicd all exliacunicular adivilies into which he 
could worm his way, and seemed to have not a caie in the tvoild. 
Why this change? About a month bcfoie the complete break he 
h,id shown the beginnings ol a dhlercnt altitude. He became 
listless, indillcient to his schoolwork, talked despondently, and 
pioclaimecl loudly that the ycai had been a failure. As a ni.ittcr 
of fact, it had been anything but a hdhue as far as objective 
measuies of his success were conccined. 

The leason for this .situation was not dillicult to find. He had 
come from a home of limited means; his father had opposed his 
entering college on the grounds that it was a ivastc ol time, a 
place for wealthy boys to play, filled with lazy individuals tvho 
would iLiiti his son. This op|K)sition merely whetted Earl’s a])- 
petue to go to college, and he had contrived with great diffi- 
culty to get enough money to enter. 

Some of the money he had boiiowecl and he felt that he oivcd 
it to those who had backed him to make the best use of liis tunc. 
This desiie to make good, to “show” his father, to merit the help 
lie had received, all conspiied to chive him on with a fevciish 
zeal, and he overexerted himscll. Toward the end of the yeat 
he became physically fatigued, could not sleep nights, won led 
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about the coming examinations, speculated as to what people 
would say should he lad, and tlnough all this worked himself to 
a moibid pitth of excitement which ended in the feeling of 
futility and depression. 

The peison who works with a fevciish zeal which taxes his 
po^rcis beyond their capacity, especially it he wotries along witli 
his woik, may be headed loi an emotional depicssion. Most of 
us are so imbued ivith the urge lor efficiency and accomplish- 
ment that siicli persons arc usually encouraged and piaisecl, with 
seldom any iccognition that the zeal might be an indication ot 
some imnatiiial diive. It may bc> and oiten is, a bad sign when 
a pel son manliest s feverish zeal. 

Almost as dangcious is the notion that an ambition, once ac- 
cepted, sliould nevei be changed. '‘Don't be a quitter,” we aie 
told by certain moial adviseis, “Never give up until you ha\e 
accomplished what you set out to do.” Some of us may need 
such cncouiagcment so that wc ivill not give up when a small 
amount ol 'Zy)posuion faces us There are some individuals, on 
the other hand, tvlio persist unreasonably, who get into diffi- 
culty, and wlio encouiagb failure for themselves because of a 
queer idea that stubbornness is a virtue. 

We see the begmumgs ol this m the tiny child when he 
screams for an interminable period foi some toy or a piece of 
candy upon which he has set his heait. Offer him gicat rewards 
as a substitute, and he still pcisists m his silly demands for the 
23iecc of candy. He has so overvalued it, at least temporauly, 
that he loses all sense of values and sees no worth in anything 
else. 

Such behavior seems idiotic to the sophisticated adult who 
looks on, but it is not so different from various things ivluch the 
adult may take veiy seiiously He sets his heart on a certain girl, 
and because he cannot get her becomes morbidly depressed, and 
thinks life is a total failure. There are millions of other boys 
Who do not have her affection, and tliey do not desire to give up 
all hope for that reason. Why is she so valuable to him and not 
to the others? Merely because he has the fixed idea that he 
wants her. 
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When you sel your heail loo fixedly on the attainment of any 
one thing you aie Iieaded lor a possible emotional depicssion. 
Tile way to avoid dangci ol such a depiession us to i drain irom 
being too set on that paititulai goal. Goals siiimilatc a peison 
to aclivity, but il the goal is too iigidly defined it olfets a tin eat 
of depicssion should one be iinalile to gel it. It is good emo- 
tional insinance to lefrani from being loo fixed in youi am- 
bitions. 

2. Some persons use dc]cclion lo coiol sympathy o) to gain 
affection The illusiiation given at the opening of the chapter 
illiistiates this device in a cliild, but such conduct is not confined 
to childhood by any means. We aic all familiar ivith the swain 
who tells his faithless sweetheart that life is not woith living 
without her, that he must end it all, in order to bring her to 
teinis She feels that he must love her or he would not be so 
di.stinbcd by the fact that she h.is icjectcd him. 

Training for stub behavior begins veiy c.iily in life. If a 
child IS chcciful his mother is v^iy likely to assume that he 
ireeds nothing Irom her and to neglect him. It he is tcailul 
and unhappy she will imniediatcly devote a gieat measure of 
attention to him. She will inqiiiie into the cause of his ill- 
humor, rvill wait upon him assiduously, and attempt in every 
way to theci him up. When he wants love, what is nioie natinal 
than lor him to repeat the procedure which brought him love 
before? 

In adult life we are not so likely to admit that we are using 
lire manifestations of an emotional depiession as a device to 
make others love us. If the Hick wcie too apparent to othcis it 
would not briirg the desired results, and if it were used con- 
sciously we would Icel chagiined to admit that rre had to use 
such a childish means lo win the love which we so much desire. 
Few of us want the lecling that we arc loved mcicly because 
others feel soiry for us. We may use this device, but we must 
do It without being aware of it ourselves. 

The following incident illusliaics Irow the real cause of a 
depressron may be contcalecl behind another proffered cause. 
A man of about forty years of age failed in business. As a result 
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of tills failme he developed a profound depiession, sitting for 
houis in the same position, his fiarne racked with convulsive 
movements which wcic appaiently repressed sobs, lepeatijig 
the statement that life had no more inteiest foi him. His friends 
became so sorry lor him that they got together and ieoigani7ed 
his business so that he could make a fan stall toward lecovcry* 
but he iDCcame ivorsc and said that he could not make a go of 
it because of his mental condition. He could not be induced 
to take liold again. 

By means ^vlnch we need not describe here, it ivas discoverect 
that he ^vas depressed lot a rc<ison quite othci than his economic 
difficulty. Years beioie he had developed tlie notion that his 
family did not love Inin as an individual, but only as a means 
ol providing them with matci lal comfoi ts ,, This made him woik 
fiantically to give them eveiyihiug they could wish, hut at the 
same time increased his hunger loi what he considered teal 
affection Ele oltcn wondcied if they would love him were he 
penniless. V/hy should he Ijp a slave all Ins lile if he nevei 
got the love he wanted? Poveity would punish them, il lus 
nolion were coircct, and at the same time would provide a 
test of tlicir love. This unconscious urge to get love through 
' other means than his money really made him use poor judgment 
until he did fail. While he had subconsciously hoped that pov- 
erty would increase their love foi him, he found that it cUd not. 
A son and two giown daughteis both openly upbiaided him for 
his mistakes and made covert xcmaiLs whose malicious sig- 
nificance he could not readily mistake This revelation was 
so distuibing that he went into a real emotional depiession, 
ivhereupon they became soiiy for him and treated him ivith 
some considciation. The slightest sign of lecovery biought 
forth uigings to return to his business so that they could again 
have the luxuiies they had pieviously enjoyed. The poor man 
faced the altetuauve of remaining deptessed and getting a Utile 
sympathy, or teturnzng to business and getting no consideration 
except as a provider. He did not want to get ovci his depiession, 
for tt meant the accentuation of his hunger lor love. 

Of course, he never voiced this, the leal leason, loi his de- 
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pression. He co'nijmially complained Uiat he Avas a failuie in 
biiiiness, that he was loo old lo liegin again, ihal his mmd 
was affected by the shock lo .such an extent that he could not 
be sncccsslul again. All this scived to distiacL his attention fiom 
the real leason and ceitamly hid his real motive lioni his lani- 
ily and triends. 

In siicli a case, tlie only successful leinedy ivas to aiiange 
inatteis so thal his laniily loved him wiihoiil leleunice to lus 
caining ability. Being piovided with love, he would hai'e no 
fiiiilict reason to be depressed. 

;i. A person may vlilize an emotional depression to distract 
the attention of Ins fiiends pom Ins faihnes lie thus can .ivoicl 
any possible leciiinination and can win their kind consideia- 
tion. II a child biingsthome a poor rcpoit card with hung head 
and teais in lus eyes, his inollicr will be intcicsiecl only in coni- 
foiting him for his disappointment Should ho come homo with 
the same caid but with a laughing, care-fioe mannei, ho tvould 
inviie punishment foi being sucl^ a poor student 

The same device woiks all through lile. People cannot stand 
the sight ol tears and will almost invaiiably (ly lo help the de- 
jected peison. Hence, the one who has met with .some loss is 
tempted to bask in the sympathy ol his friends. Wiihout realiz- 
ing II, those who fall into the tiap aie meiely encouraging him 
to ding to his giicl. What the genuinely grieved pci son really 
needs is the presence ol some relatively unmoved jjcison to 
whom he can cling for support and fiom whoso attitude he can 
gain some coinage. Most of us feel noblci if we contribute 
sympathy than if we provide stiengih to the one who is in 
trouble. Hence it comes about that the bereaved peison is likely 
to succumb to the templaiioii lo cxaggeiate his souow because 
his so-called comloticis are really reminding liim of lus lailurc. 
Their conduct hicially says to him' “You ically aic clotvn and 
out. I feel so soriy lor you.” If the victim of such consolation 
did not feel beaten befoie, he ccitainly can leain to be de- 
spondent when smioundcd by such coraloriers. 

4. Self-pity prolongs and distorts emotional depressions. 
The final outcome of parading grid to gain .sympathy is that 
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the person not only is coavniced that others aie soriy for him, 
lie comes to feel Sony fox' himself. He nmses his own disap- 
pointment instead of attempting to make some soit of leadjust- 
ment. 

If the selhpitier were honest, he would be foiced to admit 
that this is a weak and childish way to take an unexpected mis- 
foitunc; but he is not honest and, in order to make the whole 
situation appear lustified, he magnifies his tiouble so as to 
make it fit his cxaggciated giief. When doubt comes in, he 
renews his effous to gam the suppoit and sympathy of otheis. 
We can only conclude that, when theie is a chronic emotional 
depiession, it is much more likely to be based on self-pity than 
on a continuation ol genuine failure. Misfortunes liave a way 
of working themselves out but self-pity dias a way of digging 
itsell in to stay. 

Whining when things do not go right is the defense mecha- 
nism of the weakling. The fighter does not expect to stay on 
the peak of success continua^y, he leai ns to enjoy a ride on the 
toboggan as well as climbing up the mountain, It makes little 
diltercnce whethei one is on the top oi the bottom, whether 
he is climbing up or sliding down, so long as he is alive to the 
situation and maintains his contiol and poise ilnough it all. 

If one succumbs to the dcmplation to be subjective instead 
of objective he is suie to develop feelings of futility and faikiic 
no matter what his objective situation may be, If he is having 
success he looks ahead with loicbodmg and if he is lading he 
becomes excessively despondent. He develops an outlook on 
lile winch is sme to kill all his initiative. He wishes to escape 
reality because he has not learned the lun of lacing it. 

In other ivoids, the causes for the feclmg of failure aie to be 
found in the attitude of the individual lalher than in the ob- 
jective ciicumstanccs upon winch he and his friends may tiy 
to fix the blame. Two men lose then earthly possessions; one 
fights on, and the other whines. *Two women lose their hus- 
bands; one makes a readjustment, while the other devotes the 
lemamdci ol hei lilc wishing that she miglit join him. The 
same conflict njay lead to an heioic attempt to adjust in one 
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pcison: it may lead to a mental <lisease in another; it may result 
in a tompletc smiendci oi a silly wish to leave this hie in still 
anodiei. It we examine the dilleicnt loims that the Iceling ol 
lutility takes in dilTeient peisons we will distovei the same 
lundamenul piinciple in all of them. 

As eveiyoiie knows, the gicat daugci in the feeling oL lutiUty 
and m emotional dcjiicssions is (hat the vitdm, in a lit of de- 
spondency, may go so lat as to attempt to end his life. If the 
reasons loi such despondentics can be undeistood tins danger 
may be avoided in many msiances, and, c\en in mild cases 
where such an outcome would never occui, an undcistanding 
may lead to a inoic wholesome outlook upon life. 

Wc all dcsiic to be of seivice to oui hicnds ivhcn they aic in 
need but, it wc aic l« do so, ivc must leain lo be able to dis- 
tinguish betivcen genuine giicf and sell-pity. A pietty good 
lule to follow is (0 give most lielp to (he one who seeks it least. 
The .self-pitiei is usually seli-i entered lie stands out in sti ik- 
ing contiast lo (he obicctivc maujwiio lakes lus defeats as well 
as his vtcioiies as pait of a game ancj yicu’s them as passing inti- 
clenls. The )oys and giiels of the ob|ccuve man aie loal, but 
he does not imjiosc them on oihcis; and neiihei demands that 
they flatlei him lor his successes iioi weep at Ins losses. 

5. Inability to vismlne a new objective may prolong and 
intensify an einol tonal depression. A feeling of complete lii- 
tihty may lollow iii tlic wake of a veiy .scveic iailurc, oi a series 
of minor failures each following directly on the heels ol the 
other. 

One gill of about ihiity, after ti'oiking for five yeais in a vciy 
fine position where her tvoik tvas piaisccl very higlily, was foiccd 
to resign because the president’s daughtci needed the job. She 
seemed a second position but lost it in a few weeks. With little 
didiculty she .seruiecl a thud but lost that one in a iveck. De- 
spondency giipped lici. What was the use, she complained; 
she could not get along with anyone, her parents hacl taught 
her to shun people, her efiicient work hacl not seemingly been 
of much value, she was too old to learn lo make hieuds; what 
was the use? However, after nursing her dejcaion ioi a time, 
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she became more lively, got anothei job in ^vliich she made 
good, and she lecoveied hci gup on lieiselb 

SonicUnics a iailiuc which appeals to be tiivial leads to the 
deepest dejection For example, if a girl has failed in love and 
has taken up teaching as a substitute, she is likely to place far 
too much ciu)i!\i\sis upon hci success in teaching Should the 
principal cutici/c hcM in the slightest paiticular she feels that 
she IS a total lailin e and wants to quit II it weie simply a tailine 
to please this principal she could easily ad)usL to it. Instead, 
she aigucs to hcisell 'd have failed in love, I gave up all hope 
ol ever beconiing happy but hoped to loigel in my teaching 
Now, I have lailcd in my teaching, I must be a total lailiue'' 
Thus, because of a seemingly tiivial leprimand, she develops a 
case ol die ‘‘blues 

Some adults have never oiUgiown the childish refiain. “If I 
cannot win I won’t play at all “ If they see themselves playing 
a losing game thc'y become depressed In a child this attitude 
appeals looksh, in some giojf^m individuals it is also iidicnloiis, 
in olhei'S it is disguised as a lofty moial standaid Whethei an 
cxtieme depiession appears to be noble or idiotic, it is usually 
a vaiiation of the same inability to lose with a good giace. To 
be sine, one does not want to lose all the time, but neither 
should he expect to win ajll the time 

In shoit, it IS not so much the external evaluation of our loss 
ivhich determines the degree of emotional depression as it is an 
individnars attitude tow^aid die total situation As long as the 
whole outlook presents nothing but futility, his dejection is 
likely to continue; or if he accepts a course which is funda- 
mentally unsatisfactoiy to him, he cannot expect to leboimd 
from his soirow. For that reason, it pays to take one’s time in 
lecovenng Jiom a sorrow The same principle operates ivhich 
^VG discussed in connection with feais, namely it takes time lor 
emotional tensions to subside. Undue haste in attempting to 
get over a dixSappointmeni may merely add to an individuars 
dejection. 

G. An emodojial depression may serve the function of forcing 
its vicltm to bex^good; hence its letention iiiay be for that pur- 
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pose One stiong reason wliy a peisoii leliains (lom conimilting 
a sin IS his ability to visiiali/e some unpleasant tonseijuente of 
such an act. If his imagination is sliong enough to antitipate 
his punishment, he lefiains; if it is not, he may lall into eiioi. 
Rcnioise foi past sms, iliciefore, heiomes a sliong ally to a iveak 
imagination 11 a peison can say, “I am llioioughly miseiable 
because of what I have done. I teitainly cannot think of le- 
pcatmg any such act lor I could not stand any more,” he cei- 
tainly is making ical the antuipation ol tlie sullcring that would 
lesull liom the lepcliiion ol some mistake. Hence, wlicn using 
this type of motivation to good behavioi, the greatei the tempta- 
tion the sliongor must one make his leeling of dejection. In 
such (ascs, soiiow is not to be measmed so much by ivhat one 
has aheady done as by the sticngth of the temptation to lepeat 
an eiror now oi in the futuie. 

7. lulense sonoxo may be jostexecl in older lo gain some 
supposed motal credit therefrom. It a person is thoioughly 
convinced that renioisc for past .sfyiis piovides <i w^^y of ]i:tynig 
foi them, he may be tempted (o exaggeiaie or to piolong his 
emotional depression in an attempt to liquidate his mmal 
obligations. Usually, the victim of this method of atoning for 
sins is not aivarc of what he is doing; he makes both himself 
and his friends believe th:it he has, a queer, chronic, and in- 
curable depression. The woisc the fancied sin and the more 
impossible it is to undo the wrong, the gi eater the tendency 
to use this method of atonement. 

The wiongdoing of the ordinal y man is usually moie or less 
of an accident. He becomes so intent upon some objective that 
lie loses his pcispective and is led to do things the haunlulness 
of which he does not cpiite appieciate until it is all over. He is 
carried away by his cnthusia.sm to do things he would piobably 
not do in his calmci momcnt.s, Ilaving done the undesirable 
act he is more surpiised than others at his conduct. He excuses 
himself, convinces himscll that there tvere mitigating civc\mi- 
stances, and protced.s to foi get it. The emotional diagrin and 
the sense oi shame pcisist, howevci, and hang over him like a 
shadow. They attach themselves to any uniortynatc event that 
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is less shamelul than the one he is trying to Coiget, and he is 
outivaidly dcpiessed over this trivial evternal situation, All Ins 
li lends Icel diat he is exaggerating the significance of the ap- 
parent cause of lus depression, but theie seems to be little that 
they I an do about it. He actually nurses his sorrow, and seems 
to lescnt It when otlieis attempt to alleviate it 

The way in which such a set ol cncumsiances can conspiie 
to make a person depressed is shown in the life of «i young 
^voInan accountant. She began her business career with a feeb 
ing of inleiioiity. She thought that a woman in the business 
^vorld was a sheep among ivolves, that she must protect herself 
by constant vigilance iL she wanted to advance in laiik and 
salary Soon after she began woik she disco vcied that a li listed 
employee ^vas falsifying accounts She got all the evidence to- 
gether, sprang a tiap on him and he was discharged. As a le- 
Vk^aid she 'was piomoted This sort ol napping was repeated 
on seveial later occasions and each time she was praised for her 
cleverness given concreJtc rc^vards. Then she became sus- 
picious of one of Urc high executives in the corpoiation for 
which she was working, *^She began coineriug him in the same 
way, but just as she was ready to spring the tiap on him, he 
killed himself. 

She told herself that she was not responsible for his death, 
she talked it over with her fi lends and they reassured her, 
telling her that she was in nowise to blame She remained oiit- 
^vaidly veiy calm, buried the episode m work, and ioi a number 
of years seemed to have forgotten it, A new situation arose in 
^vhich she was at enmity rvith another high oflicial, and rvas in 
great fear of losing her position as a result of this dissension. 
To Irer suipiise she found evidences of dishonesty on lus pait. 
She began to search for more evidence, and was on tire point 
of getting it when an accident occur led which made Ircr take 
a vacation, Hei sister was killed in an automobile accident 
She had never been very close to tins sister and they had not 
lived in the same house ioi years; but she was very much upset 
by the dcatir, and could not work because of her guch This 
all looked lik(^a logical depression until her vacation was pro- 
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longed and it was notucd iliat tl»e depicssion became woise 
eveiy time retmning lo woik was suggested She thoiiglit she 
tvas depressed over the loss of her sister. Under the sin fate, on 
the othei hand, there was quite a different situation which was 
somewhat as ioUows. 

She did not w.int to go back to ivoik foi, if slic did, she would 
continue tlic investigaiion of the oflicial On the olliei hand, 
hci success depended upon talching him, and what was the use 
of woikiiig 11 she was ahaid to do (he ihnig wliich was ob- 
viously her duty? When she did pcifoim her duly it led to the 
suicide on tlic pait of hei vittini Slie was leally icsponsiblc 
foi one suitulc. Wha( if this otJiei exctutivc should kill him- 
selfl Then she would have the blood ol two men on hei hands. 
She ought to go back. ,Shc was afiaid to go ba<k because she 
did not svanl the blood of this othei man on hei hands. II she 
■went back and did not tiap him, tlicy might trap hei. Wcie 
they not all a pack of wolves? What lo do? Fate hel])ed her out 
and gave her the opiioitunity to grieve ovei thcJkiss ol her 
.sister. One cannot tvork when an emotional depression is tak- 
ing all onc’.s encigy. Consequently, sfie emphasued her giief 
to such an extent tliat she was able to deceive both heiself 
and all her friends. 

Obviously, such a depression could^ not be cured by consol- 
ing licr for the loss ol her sister. She did not want consolation 
for that. It was an oppouune event lor hei. She needed to lace 
the issue which lay behind her deptession. Should she become 
moic tolerant of her eniployeis who ivcic not bonc.sl? Should 
she be stiaightCoiward in her knowledge and give the executive 
a chance to make good? Oi, should slie coiuiuuc her policy of 
climbing to gloiy on the bodies of her suicidal victims? Having 
faced the issue, slie made an adjustineiil, and ilie depicssion 
over the death of her sister vanished in thin air. 

8 A person may slyly use grief over a mtnot infraction lo 
cover u/j some xvorse bit of hehaxnor. Such a method of white- 
washing a misdeed is very cllectivc because the observer ol any 
form of guef is so willing to become sympathetic that he is 
ysually very unsuspecting of the sorrowful persqn. 
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An ilhistiaLion will make clear how easily most of us can 
be duped by this tiuk. A gni had been epute indiscreet and 
ivas about to be called to task by the discipliiui'y committee of 
the house wlieie she was living Upon getting advance in- 
loinialion ol this session, slie wecpingly appioached the chair- 
man ol I he commiLlec and conlcssed to hei a minor infraclion 
ol lilies She went on to say that she knew such things were 
exaggciated and that she \vas probably being accused of other 
dungs as a result of this slight lapse fioni pcifection The tuck 
woiked. The cliaiinian of ihc cominUlec told the other nicm- 
bcis that the girl had conlessed “cvei> thing/* was very le- 
pentant, and recommended that die whole aflau be dropjicd 
Some pel sons actually Jostei this little device so assiduously 
that It becomes the dominant note in their philosophy of hie. 
They bieak cvciy lulc that gets in their way, being just soirow- 
fill cnougli as they go along to atone ioi these lufiactions, and 
hoping that they will have the oppoitunity to do a thoroiigli 
job of lepentance befoic they die. Sonic of them do a little 
extra lepcntiiig in order to build up some advance credit. 

In short, emotional depressions can be either a conscious 
or unconscious cxpicssion ol icmoise loi ical, imagined, past, 
jiresent, or luturc sins. The sorrow is cultivaied because it is 
supposed to pay lor sins committed m the past as well as to 
provide a saicgiiaid against repetitions of untoward acts 
9 Physical jactois may contribute toward depressions. The 
physiological reactions tvhich take place Avhen one develops an 
emotional depression make cleai how close is the lelationship 
between feelings of deiecuon and a letdown in bodily functions. 
With each cxpeiience of dejection goes a slowing of the action 
of the stomach and intestines. This tends to make poor diges- 
tion, so that less value is obtained from one\s food The intes- 
tines do not function propcil), the victim tends to become 
constipated, and poisons 'which should have been eliminated 
are spread tliiougli the body. Practically every case of emo- 
tional depression is accompanied l)y constipation 

Now, It is easier to give a peison a hot bath, a cathaiiic, 
a good meal, a game ol golf or tennis, and plenty of sunshine 
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than u IS to adcihpl to talk him out ot his lioublc or to (ajolc 
him into thinking that lus lioiihlo is “not as bad as it might 
have been.” 

Even !i slight spell ot llic blues is a signal to do somcibing to 
impiovc yoin physical licalthj even thougli die cause ol the iihies 
may be something quite delinitc. In laet, it would be a veiy 
good plan il you used any misloitunc, any bad news, as .i signal 
to take extia piccautions (onteining yoiii body. II you did you 
would hnd that you do not have the blues. The tiouble is that 
most ol us do not have the “sand" to at.t in such a manner. It is 
so niudi casici to slump and to “enjoy our depression,” to pity 
oil) selves Consequently, each one of us should have a fiicnd 
whose business it is to sec that wc do u,se exiia piecHulions at the 
fust sign ol discouiagement. lie would he a much moie 
valuable Jnend than the one who .sits you down and says, “Tell 
me all about il,” and joins you in a nielandioly duel to the 
-accompamineni ol teats. When you hcgui to get blue you do 
not need anyone to ivcep ivith you. You need someiyie to make 
you build up enough physical icscive so that you can “take it." 
Depression and physical ivcakncss go (ogetlicr, as do hojie and 
physical vigor. 

Forms of emotional dcpicssion. Wc do not all express our 
“blues” in the .same mannei. Some of us turn them in, and some 
express tlicm openly, some of us get ovci them quickly, and 
some permit them to persist; some of us are chronic in our de- 
pressions, and some go in cycles from happiness to sadness: some 
of us use them as icstmg .spells to get icady to light again, and 
some suriender completely unless helped by some cxiei’iial 
push; some of us hate them, while others enjoy them. The 
combinations aic endless and we cannot hope to desciibe them 
all; however, we can examine a few ol the most common forms. 

1 Sorrow may be expressed openly or may be hidden. Other 
things being equal, it is probably better to give expicssion to 
sonow tlian il is to diicct il iiiwaidly. Ingiown emotions aie 
the most dangerous to thcii ownei; wheieas expressed emotions 
may be more annoying to the oiusidci. Fioni the point of view 
of individual adjustment, then, a person ivould probably do 
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'w^ell to avoid ingio^vn emotions because they are a threat to 
luniscli, and let the outside) piolect himself from the minor 
discomfoit which might aiisc hoin oveit cxpiession. As an 
additional aigumeiit in lavoi of external expi’ession, the an- 
noyance to the outsider is piobably not too seiious because it 
\\n]\ piobably be moic than compensated loi by the feeling of 
vutue which arises in him when he manifests sympathy 

We^ have already discussed some ol the reasons w4iy soirow 
may become ingiown, what we should do at this point is to 
examine some of the incUcatois of sorrow winch may be de- 
tected even when the sulleier attempts to hide all overt mani- 
festations. 

In some cases, there is an overdone expression of happiness 
to cover the soirow. When this is a temporal y condition, it docs 
no j:)airicular haim. For example, a girl was about to go to a 
paity ivlien she got woid that her boy friend had been reported 
missing in action. She had sevcial altei natives she could give 
up the pany^stay home, and^ivc ^vay to hei giief , she could tell 
eveiybody at the party and enlist then sympathy, or siie could 
go to the party, try to apficai to have a good time, and attempt 
to get over hci soriow at least tempoiauly She chose the last 
altei native; but in tiying to diown her sorrow she became ovei- 
vivacious and all thought that she was really tlie life of the party. 
Most of those ^vho attended faded to discern anything unusual 
and judged her to be paiticulaily happy tfiat night Only her 
best fiieiid knew her well enough to suspect that anything was 
wTong. In short, the deepest sorrow may manifest itself in over-, 
done frivolity or pleasure Such behavior may be wholesome, if 
nol caiiicd too far, and it should not be taken as an indication 
ol shallow feeling It means just the opposite This gul was 
really doing a lieroic thing 

A less wholesome way of hiding one's true soirow is to attempt 
to chown it in dunk. Such an aitificiaf attempt at foigcttmg is 
dangerous toi the simple reason that it usually leads to excess 
and piovidcs no leal solace for tiouble. In addition, the peisou 
has added to his soiiow the icmorsc which comes latei for hav- 
ing made such, a lool ol himself as to get drunk. 
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The most pciiiicioiift form of ingtown sonow comes when 
one auemptb to convince himscli that he has no tceling '.thont 
a mattci ol deep impottance. Such icpiessioii is suie to lead to 
iimci tensions which etcntually make troulile and, in spite of 
the .uteinjiled smolheiing, these tensions will hioak lorth in 
unexjiectecl and emlianassuig ways. 

Foi example, a girl ivho had all ended an invalid molhen foi' 
a iieriocl ol ten years with the utmost dc'voiion shotted not the 
least sign ol gnel when hei mothci died 'Tie neighbois iveic 
suipiisecl because they knew the ghl was ically lond oi her 
motliei and they expected her to go to pieces when dcatli linally 
came to lier molhci . Under the external calmness was, hcnvevei , 
a seething tin moil whicii a keen obscivei might have disc ci tied 
The i-cpressccl tension aame out in vaiioiis ways. In the fnsl 
place, she became a veiy lesilcss sleeper and eventually de- 
veloped sleepwalking epi.sodes in whith she got out ol bed and 
enacted some of the scenes louncciecl with hei niothei's illness 
and dcatli. In lier daily li(c she luxame vciy iriiw^blc, on the 
slightest piovocation she would shouj^ at anyone who happened 
to he near lly these oiitbuisis .she alienated the few friends 
siic liacl, and liccamc a veiilahle ouuasl. It would have lic'en 
much better lor this girl if she could have “gone to pieces” 
vyhen her mothci died. She could ai^lcast have jiicked up the 
pieces and gone on. Instead, she put on an ouiwaid ajipeataiice 
ot being a well-controlled penson, but tins ineiense ivas en- 
acted at the expen.se ol a continual internal tinmotl ivliich 
epoiled her ivhole life It is jiossiblc to be poised to an un- 
wholesome dcgiee. It ically hints no one to have a good 
einotional biowoff. 

2. Emoltomil tlelnessions may allcrnaie wilh jieiwds of 
elation Lile never luns on an even keel for long periods Foi 
a time our woik may be ciowncd wilh succe.ss but ihcie nnll be 
periods of relatively poor accomplishment il not actual failuic 
to piogicss at all. In some individuals the periods of success 
may piedominaie while in cilheis the peiiods of failnic may be 
the longer, but that there will be changes one may rest as.sinccl. 

The moods of a person, of course, lend to lojllotv the trend 
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of achievement Peiiods ol great achieveniebl will be accom- 
panied by emotional elation, gicat activity, and pioductive and 
active thinking Peiiods oi gieat dcpiesston will give lise to 
emotional depiession, inactivity, and slow and confused think- 
ing It IS quite natuial for a man to be happy when he is mak- 
ing money and quite natinal for Inni to be depicssed when he is 
losing it. A wedding spieads joy, while a iuneral engenders 
souoiv. 

So long as these movements of elation and dcpicssiou aie 
consistent with the actual success and laduie of the individual 
they are noimal and ^rfiolesome. The mood merely indicates 
that the pci son is meeting the objective situations in the most 
fitling mannei When things aic going smoothly one must be 
active and aleit to keep up with the tide. When things have 
gone badly one needs to slop for bieath and to get Ins bearings 
bcloic making a flesh attack on the piobleins which conliout 
him. The cause for the changes in mood lies in the external 
objective events of life and when this is the ease the moods aie 
'wholesome even though they may be quite variable. 

A danger aiiscs wlieit^ybu turn yoiu attention fiom the ob- 
jective conditions, towaul which you should be directing your 
efforts, to your own feelings and moods. To be suie, in any 
case, you aic aware of your moods, but they should be secondaiy 
and sliould not be cultivated lor then own sake. If, during a 
peiiod oC success, you turn your attention to your happiness, 
you will woik up an aiUficial elation, will Ian it to feveiish heat, 
attempting at the same tune to keep your objective aciivuies 
up to the level of your happiness, and thus lose your grip on 
the essential problems ivhich conhont you Having lost your 
judgment because of your interest in your own happiness, you 
begin to make mistakes and precipitate a woise failure than 
would have been the case had you kept youi head. 

Having paved the ivay foi failure because of your devotion 
to your own happiness, you lose your grip on objective piob- 
lems and things go to smash— your feelings of happiness with 
the rest. Since you have taught yoinscll, cluung the period of 
success, to bask in your own leelings, you again place too muclj 
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interest in yoin Icelings when you aic l.iihng You oveulo yoin 
feelings of depicssion and, instead ol plaeing the emphasis upon 
clear thinking, you use all yoiu energy in being emotionally 
depicssed. 

Fiutherinoie, you e\aggciaie yout inaiufcstation of giiel in 
Older to “save your lace,” |ust as the htllc boy who fell into the 
stieain “saved Ins i.ice” by yelling to gain his mother’s sym- 
palhy. He was to blame loi wandciing horn tlie yaid, but he 
escaped censme by claiming the jiity ol his molhei You prob- 
ably weic indisticel in yoiu excessive zeal m pcniods ol suc- 
cess, but you escape the feelings ol lemorse and the condemna- 
tion of your li lends by pitying yourself and claiming their syin- 
2)alhy. 

What IS the solution? Fnsl, it is well to lecogiu/c that life 
is ever changing If you are successful you will inevitably en- 
countei jienods of less success If you aic lading you will leach 
a lime when you will be moie successlul. Failiuc to lotogni/c 
and to act ujxm this principle of Hie is as loolish as-for a sailor 
to assume that the skies will tonimuc to be clear foiever meicly 
because they aic clear today, oi to Icsu that tlicic will be sloiins 
eternally because he is now in the midst of one. Success and 
failuic lollow ujjon each other as inevitably as mght and day, 
although they do not come svirh the same legulaiity. 

In the second place, il you have lecogm/ccl this changing 
natuie of ble, keep youi eye upon objective events so dial you 
can adjust to them instead of attempting to adjust to the way 
you feel about things. Enjoy the weathei— yes; but do not for- 
get how to trim your sails ivlicn the stoims come. 

3. An emotional defyression may indicate a com[?lele sur- 
render or it may jnesage a fneparation for further struggles. 
If you take the fighting attitude towaid the stiuggles of lile you 
will nevci be beaten. “The Liouble with Bill is,” remarked a 
business man, “that he never knows when he is licked. He gels 
an awful thubbing, but bounces back like a rubber ball, ivith 
a whole bundle of new tricks and widi unbounded energy to 
tiy them out. He acts as though he were enjoying life just as 
much when he is getting the worst ol il as when jje is on top of 
the world.” 
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A mfin is never whipped so long as he keeps fighting, and he 
will continue to fight, and enjoy it, so long as he keeps his atten- 
lion fixed on the objective factors in the struggle instead of his 
own happiness or unhappiness, 

III only a small piopoiiion oi instances have those who he* 
come depressed iailcd in any ical sense. They have centered 
their attention upon some minor phase ol life, have decided 
.that failuie in this small spheie will be a true measiiic ol their 
limitations, and thus come to ovei value its significance. Recov- 
ery irom a depression involves, consequently, the lestoiation 
of a balanced peispective. 

For example, a girl ol tweiity-fom became veiy much de- 
piesscd because, as she expicssed it, she was a quitter Viewed 
by an impaiUal observei she would not liave been judged to be 
a quitter, but horn her nairowed perspective she condemned 
hersclt as an individual with no persistence or stamina, She had 
been an honor student all througli college. She had been piesi- 
dent ol hcr^class, liad beeiveditor ol the school paper for two 
years, and was chief of the editorial staff for the senior year- 
book. All these oflices She held with honor to heiselC and to 
the satisfaction of all those concerned. Alter graduating she 
retinned to her home in a small town and spent neaily a year 
in idleness because she could find no occupation to her liking. 
Dining this period of idleness her mother continually uigcd 
her to find something to do, impressing upon her the evils of 
idleness, until finally in dcspeiation she accepted a cleiical po- 
sition with an in liable, slave-driving spinster of fifty years of 
age. Nothing could be farthei removed from the tyjie of woik 
she had pictured for herscll. No one could be more diffeient 
from the soit of person she would have enjoyed rvoikmg with. 
Furthermore, there was no oppoi tunny to advance from the un- 
desiialile position to anything else. She had visions oi herself 
spending yeais in the company of this unhappy woman, and 
eventually glowing into the same sort of misanthrope. She 
told her molhei she did not like tlie job, but her mothei re- 
newed her warnings against the terrible sin of '‘ciuitting,*' told 
her that none of their family had ever been quitters, and made 
the girl leel that she must either stick to tlgis job or admit that 
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slie was a total fariuie. In spile of this the gitl did become un- 
usually exa&peiaied on one occasion and did give up the job. 
Then began a .sciies of innuendoes and taunts by hei mcithcr 
which finally culnnnated in an attempt at suicide. 

'rhi.s last act iiuiea.sed tile poor gill’s feeling ol woithlcssncss, 
since it pioved beyond doubt lhai she was a leal ciiuLter. Slic 
had not only quit her job but had attempted to quit hie as well. 
Now the ianiily began an even woise type ol badgering, 'riiey 
watched her clay and night, and plainly lold her that they did 
not trust hei. They took on aggrieved altitudes, as much as to 
say that the girl had totally disgiaced them, and their sole in- 
teicst in pi eventing anolhci at tempi was to save their own 
leputatious and not to keep the giil alive. Coiisc(|uently, her 
depiession became eveivmore profound because of their tvhole- 
heaiied denunciation. 

It can be .seen that this whole situation ivas built upon a 
thoiough distoilion ol pioper peispective. The giil could .see 
only one issue- “Am I a quitter oi. am I not? I auj a ciuilter. 
Since quilling is an unpardonable sin I am in a hopele.ss con- 
dition. What IS the use ol any attemjft on my pait to do any- 
thing? I wish I could die.” 

This gill’s conclusion was false because she began tvilh a 
faulty iiiemise. She accepted the statement of her mother that 
quitting was invaiiably a nioital siu. Anyone knows that it 
may be a virtue to quit iindei some circumstances 11 this giil 
could believe that leaving the undesiiahle job was a sign of 
stamina— that she would have been a tveakhng had she stayed— 
she could be able to get a dilfeient emotional attitude towaid 
the whole situation. 

This end was achieved in a veiy simple fashion. She tvas given 
a position which involved the type of woik she liked, with per- 
sons who weie pleasant to deal with, and in a short time her 
self-confidence tvas lestorcd. 

Let us repeat a previous statement— despondency and a feel- 
ing of failure olten come Irom ovei estimating factors which in 
themselves do not waiianl the iinpoilance we attach to them. 
Money assumes a gigantic importance for the man who has re- 
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cenlly lost his savings. All the gills in the ivo’rld have no value 
when compaied with the one who has )ust plted the lovelorn 
sivain. He can sec nothing but his ticmeudous loss. Yeais later 
lie may change his vieivpoiiit, may even believe that the separa- 
tion was a foi Lunate event; but now he can see nothing but 
desolation. 

We can all develop so as to gain a gieater bieadth of vision, 
a greater peispcctive on life, and in so doing we aie insuiing 
oui selves against dcpiession. 

Hints for ovei coming emotional depressions. All throiigli 
this chapter incidental hints have been given for dealing ivith 
emotional depressions. It is not our intention to repeat all those 
hints here. It docs seem woith while, nevertheless, to bung 
together ccitain geneial principles to serve as a backgiound lor 
all treatments with the irndeisianding that each specific causal 
element requires its own analysis and the application of specific 
remedial i'actois best suited to it 

Develop and mauilaiM a fighting alftfudc The only sine 
cure for an emotional depression is to develop tire habit ol fight- 
ing. Depressions arc an esc ape fiom reality, while facing reality 
necessitates continual fighting. Hut fighting is not enough' 
it must be happy fighting. Lite is not a bitter struggle, as some 
disgruntled persons would have you believe, it is a happy stiug 
gle sucli as you witness in an intense game. Consequently, the 
attitude ol the ligluer is much more impoitant than the lact that 
' he continues to fight. 

What is a wholesome fighting attitude? It is the feeling that, 
in and of itself, the game of life is woith playing The playing 
is the valuable part, wlietlier one wins or loses in any objective 
sense. When one plays his pait valiantly and happily he has 
succeeded, icgaidless of the number ol counts he has piled up 
on any ai tificial scale. 

• It IS the ai tificial values which some have set up rvluch tend 
to destioy lire wliolcsomc figliting attitude and to bleed dis- 
couragement and depression, 

Man does not lake life as he finds it. He builds artificial ideals 
and standards,, sets them up as goals to be attained, tells liimsell 
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llial if lie (I0C.S not f>ain these ohjctUvcs lie li<i.s failed as a man, 
and so conies to ovei value lii.s ideals. II lie tan keep his peispec- 
tive and see these ideals as niaii-niade devices to .spin lum on to 
acliievement, he will he noiiual. When he gives them such im- 
poitnnce lliat lailiue to allaiii them 111 a specified time, and in 
a pailiculai maiinei, biing.s .such clisappouiLiiiciU tliat he wants 
to give np— then lie has taken Ins lirst step towaid an abnormal 
emotional dcptc.ssion. 

Bmld uj) a good Thcie is nothing that will kill 

an einoiioiial de]iicssic)ii quite so effectively as bubbling physical 
energy. A lobiist man is stimulated to light when he encounters 
a diflicnlty, while the weakling is inclined to yield to the slight- 
est opposition I-I.ivmg once staited on the load to discouiage- 
mciit various things conspne to make a fight more cIilTicult. The 
discouraged man will sit in an inert posture, his digestive proc- 
c.sses will bo lotarded duo to the emotional tension, the proc- 
esses of elimination will be disLuibed, and as a icsiilt poisons 
will be sent through tlie b.ody instead of being c;»sL off. All 
these things tend to make him physically weak and even ill. 
Having suffeicd some di.saj)pointmcnt, and then having added 
to it physical llabbincss 01 pain, it is no wonclei that the de- 
pression grows to cnoimous piopoitions. He cxaggciates his 
misfoitunc to fit Ins feelings of physical weaknc.ss, and so the 
process goes on in a vicious c ycle; tlie physical tveiiknc.ss ac- 
centuating his feelings of depression, and the depression in- 
creasing his physical ill-health. 

In mental hospitals and sanitariums where these persons have 
been given careful study it has been discoveicd that the Inst 
essential is to build up their physique. They are given licat- 
nieiits to eliminate the poisons in their systems; they are givenc 
good food, sunshine and, as .soon as they aie physically capable 
of it, aic given ivork and cxeicises to slinuilaie the bodily proc- 
esses. It is smpiising how often recoveiy fiom the emotional 
depiession comes with the restoration of physical stamina. 

If this woiks in hospitals with severe cases how much more 
effective it is when jiiacticed by individuals with minoi spells 
of the blues! 
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Be active. Did you evei see a pcison \vi\o was emotionally 
dcpicssed and ivlio ivas, at the same time, actively engaged m a 
stiniiilating occupation? More than likely, the depiessed peison 
IS physically inactive as ^vell as mentally slow Physical im 
activity, as wc have seen, eiicomagcs dcpicssion thiough affect- 
ing the bodily functions; but it also lakes zest horn life because 
life loses all its purpose, 

Iji ordei to convince youisclf of the vicious effect that in- 
aclivily can have in making you feel depressed, tiy this Utile 
cxpcrimeiiL Some day aiiange things so that you have abso- 
lutely nothing to do. Do not read, woik, play; but just sit. Let 
your mind wander paiticulaily on your position in life, what 
you have ac<omplished, and what you have failed to perform. 
11 you continue such idleness and iiinnnations ioi a day, you 
will almost sinely not be veiy biiglit and cheerful at the end 
of the day. Then, as a conliast, aiiangc a day m which you do 
not have a minute to pause, where one activity is followed by 
another in \d\nd succession, At the close of siidi a fall day you 
'Will very likely be tired, but it will be a Iiappy fatigue, and what 
a delicious sensation ivhtii you relax! Multiply the foimer idle 
days and you will have a chiomc deptession, multiply the busy 
days and you ^vill develop a happy outlook on life. 

Such wholesome activity should not be confused with the 
excessive zeal which, as we have pointed out, often foicshadows 
iailme. Wholesome activity is not level ish activity; it is not 
motivated by worry or by feai, it is the i espouse oL a healthy 
organism to the stimulation of tasks ivhich need to be per- 
formed. 

A Florida bark-counUy woman was hoeing out in front of her 
little weatlicr-bcalcn house, A neighboi stopped and said* “Effte 
May, it ain’t iiUcn for you to be hoeing out here today when tlie 
whole town knows you just had a IcUei horn the government saying 
that your boy, Jim, is laying dead in one of those furrin lands. It 
just ain’t fiuen ” 

E01C May looked at her neighbor with bleak, level eyes. "Friend,'" 
she said, "1 know you mean well, but yon just don’t imdci stand 
1 his IS Jim’s land, and it lejoiced his heai t to see green things glow- 
ing, because n meant that his Maw and the young ’uns would be 
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eaiing. Tills is liis ^loc, «an«l when I'm liocitig I c,ui alinosl feel lus 
big Miong haiifls undei mine and hcai his voice .saying, ‘Tliut’s good, 
Maw, that's good' I can’t adoul any stone monument Un Jim. 
Woiktng, not wcc|)ing, is (lie only headstone I tan give him. So, il 
you don’t mind, neigliboi, [’ll do my giieving in my own way.”^ 

^ 4. Deal toith each failuir a<t an individual problem. Finally, 
a tvarning should be .sounded against easy gcneiali/atioiis in 
dealing with cinonic depiessions. Siiue the (guises ol such con- 
ditions jue vciy numciou.s and (oinphcatcd, and since the mani- 
festations aie also eoniplev, it i.s foolish to depend upon general 
piinciples in the licaunent ol individual cases. The general 
piinciples piovidc a backgiound, hut the ciucial nieihods' aic 
those whicli iollow logically when each case i.s studied as a 
unK|iie one, and the pioccduies follow directly as a icsult ol 
such individual analysis. 

When a pcison asks, “Wlial can f do to gel ovei iny sadness?” 
the answer should be: “Face the sjiecilic .situation which makes 
you sad and deal directly and hcioically with tt.” Any way ol 
living which will make a peiscm moie huoyant is excellent as a 
geneial lonhula loi happmesss, hut tlle^lKte^>^ ol any ueaimcnt 
of a depressed individual will he in diiect pi open t ion lo the 
degiee to which some spcciiic piocecUue is applied to lit his par- 
ticulai case. 


QIJESTIONS 

1. Explain why, when some leal cause foi giicf ai’isc,s, il is better 
to expiess one’s emotion than to atlciupl lo icsiiain it 

2 Arc tlici c any clcai indications which show when the giicf pei iod 
is being unduly piolongocl? 

3. Can you devise any basis upon which to lecoiicile the conflict 
between inaimainnig high and inflexible ideals and satislaciion' 
with being an ordinal y pcison? 

4. Can you give icasons, oihei than those listed in the chapter, loi 
making a show of giicf to influence otheis? 

5. Self-pity usually is disguised. Can you give some practical 
illustiations to show the natuic of some ol ilicsc disguises? 

iFioiii The llivdo's Digest, November, p. 122. by pcimtssion of the 

coninbuloi, Don Jlkiiuling, 
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6 Explain how a j^iolongcd emotional depression may become 
a povveiliil incoinivc to good behavior 

7. Give ilitrstiauons Ironi vauous phases of life to show that tlie 
confession of a ininoi lauli oi inlraction of a iiilc may be used 
<is a smoke sciecn 

8. When people are depicssed they often hunt foi sympathy fiom 
then fnends. Suppose you had a friend who is depicssed WJiai 
might be some ol the reasons whicli could make you oveido 
yoin sympathy rathu than help him to apply the iiilcs for over* 
coiiung a dcpiession given ai the close of the chapter? 
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CHAPTER IX 


HOW TO Fir INTO A WORKING WORLD 


Be not merely good, be good for something 

Tho^eau 


For years the owner of a small dingstore looked aiound for 
aJi opportunity to do big tilings. He hated Ins diugstore and 
spent his mornings looking tor a “better opening” and his 
altcinoons at the ball paiks, leaving Ins diugstoic to shift for 
itself^ Then one day he asked himself: “Why try to get into 
some othej:^ business about# which I know nothing? Why not 
play the drug game?** He decided to do it. He began to de^ 
Tclop the diug business’ as though it were the greatest sport in 
the world and later told with gicat glee what fun he had build- 
ing up his drug chain by giving his customers the veiy best of 
service. 

When someone who lived veiy near would call up and I an- 
swered the telephone, I would hold up my hand \o attract my clerk’s 
attention and icpcat loudly “Yes, Mis Hasbiook. Two bais ol 
So-and-so’s soap Ail light. A thiee-ouncc bottle of spa Us ol 
camphor, one-half pound of chocolate chips . Thai's all? Nice 
day, isn’t it, Mis. Hasbiook? By the way . . And I’d go on talk- 
ing with her about anytlniig 1 could think ol But the minute 1 
iield up my hand and began to itjpcat the customci’s oidci, my clcik 
would be scunying aiouud the store putting up the order And 
the poiLci, with a gun all the way at loss his friendly face, would 
be set ambling into his coat. Within a few seconds aftci the cuMomer 
had icpoated hci oidci, the poucr would be on the lun up the 
sticct with the goods And I, foi my pan, would keep hei at the 
telephone until she would say: “Wait a minute, Mi Waigiecn, 
there’s the dooibell.” Then I’d chuckle and hold the line. In a 
mmiue .she would come back. “Why, Mi Walgreen, that was the 

228 
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oidci 1 jiisi gave y6u I don’t know how you ni.in,igo to do it, hut 
J ilunk tliat’s )us( wondciJul scivicc It can’t Iiavt’ ijoon oven b.d! 
a minute since I called you up ” I'olks beg.in Hading with iis Iroin 
light undci the noses oC oihei diuggists seveial blocks away’^ 

Tliat If. the way in whit It Ohatles R Walgieen leatiietl a lit- 
tle seciet, namely OppoiLunity lies tight at yoiu tlooi if you 
will simply look at yoiii own occupation as an interesting game 
and play it with zeal His uppoi (unity tlepencled iiioic upon his 
altitude towaicl his woik than ujion the woik ilselt. 

Ellect of changing intei csts upon the selection of a vocation. 
This stoiy illustiatcs <in iinpoitant fact which psychologists have 
coiioboiatcd— the lact (hat pcisonal interests aie extieincly ini- 
poitant in vocational selection and in vocational success Henv- 
cvei. the interests of aR incUvidiud are not the only important 
elements to be considcicd, especially when they are based on 
rlnldi.sh, snpei ficial, oi miinloi mccl evaluations ol possible open- 
ings, or when they have Utile oi no i elation to the pcisonal 
capacities of the one who fosteis them. 

Fot example, it has been ioiincl that, in childhood, adven- 
tuious interests piecloinmaic anti (lie noy oltcii elects to be a 
cowboy, an aviator, oi the like; ivliik' the girl may ivant to be 
some glamorous pcison such as an acUcss or an inteipietative 
dancer. Or again, when a cliild begins to feel the plcastircs to 
be derived Irom being of jscivice to othcis, such Inmianitauan 
impulses may idlect themselves in such vocational selections as 
the ministry, nursing, missionary work, social service, and the 
like. 

Furthermore, such early intei ests aic likely to be dcteimined 
by a childish idealism which is out of relation to any adequate 
recognition of intellectual, social j oi economic limitations. Foi 
example, it has been iound that about 60 per cent of high- 
school students indicate a dcsiie to enter professional work, 
whereas only 4 per cent of the adult population are so engaged. 
There are twenty-one times a.s many boys who express a desire 
to be physicians as tlieie arc physicians among men workcis. 

What can be concluded from these lacts? It seems to be that 
Arthur Van Vhssingcn, Jr., Mmerkan IMiigatine, October, Ji920} p. H9, 
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the growing child is entitled to volatile and clianging ambitions 
so long as they aie lecognized as a sort of daydreaming pro- 
cediuc> a ioim of wishful thinking. When he conic.s to the age 
^vheic he must make a sciioiis choice, lie should become more 
reahslic and base his selection upon moie fundamental con- 
sideiations Finally, when he becomes oldci and finds himsclt 
in some vocation liom which he cannot extiicate liimselt veiy 
easily, he might do well to stick to Ins job, with the deteimiina- 
tion to enjoy it rather than to continue the wavering attitude 
ot the adolescent or the uilaniUc idcalisin Unoughout his hie, 
III short, each individual has tlnee gencial pciiods in his iitc m 
reference to vocational adaptation (a) the imaginative idealiza- 
tion ol childlioocl, (b) the waveiing mclecision with the need 
ioi realism o( adolescence, and (c) ihe-ccssation of questioning 
and its icplacemcnt with a cleteiminatioii to make good dining 
middle life. 

Ghanging ambitions of children. If a child is living a whole- 
some* lile, he should conmnally be getting new and exciting 
vistas of the futiu’e and Ij^e should be able to envision himsclt 
as taking pait in a succession ol vocational activities. When a 
man comes to dig a tiench in the yaicl oi to locate a leak in a 
Tvater main, why should not the child n^ant to lake pan in the 
exciting venture ol diggipg that hole oi fixing the pipe? He has 
a perfect light to aspiie to the vocation of ditch-cligging oi of 
pipe-mending without any adult telling him tiiat such a |ob is 
beneath him or that he must not make any such statement un- 
less he plans to slick to it. When missionaiies tell about the 
gloiies of taking care ol the sick in some desolate foreign land, 
why should not the children who listen pictinc themselves as 
missionaiies? It is a sign of aleitness when a little child changes 
his liters plans with each new, and exciting experience, In tact, 
one can almost go to the extreme of making the statement that, 
when an adult person has a history of making up Ins mind as 
to a vocation in yery early life and has never wavered fioni that 
choice, he has eiihei lacked experience, has lacked veisatiliiy, 
lacked imagination, or has been too much subjected to ex- 
ternal domin^^tion. Even though a child may finally take up 
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the vocation wliuli he ifainecl in his very eaily years, he should 
have had the pleasuie ol (hanging it a numbci oC ihncs bctiveen 
that hist avowal and his linal detision. 

The gieat ddlituliy is that paieuls and teachers often become 
nioie comoined with piomoting efluiciuy in the thildren in 
tlieii taic than in jilamnng loi theii pcisonal happiness. Ob- 
sessed ivitli the idea that an ambition is a means ol getting a 
child to woik at top cllidcncy, the sobei-ininded adult watches 
the passing interests ol the child with little insight into thou 
Hue meaning, and pounces upon one of them loi the purpose 
of plodding the child on to haidei and harder tvork, Children 
often have mote sense in such injuieis than do adults. When a 
child jilays that he is a doctoi and, incidentally, says lie is going 
to be a docloi when he .glows up, he realizes that he is merely 
playing. Why should fus patents oi othets make him take 
seriously and adheic to a statement which was hut tlve pait of 
a game? 

The significance of these caily g»mes is liuihei distoiicd by 
doting parents and relatives who observe a tiny child with great 
cagerpess to disc'cin signs of budding genius. II tlic cliild dab- 
bles with lingcr-paiiuing, tlicy sec signs ol artistic talent, il he 
picks out a tunc on tlic piano, they interpict this peifoimancc 
as evidence of musical ability, or if he nuiscs a sick dog, they are 
sine they have a young physician in the lamily As the child 
mafui es he is given suggestions, sometimes subtle and sometune.s 
very direct, that he should pmsue the vocation (or, as they put 
it, follow the "career”) which they have selected (or him; so 
that when the child icaches the time foi making a decision, it 
has aheady been made foi him in such a subtle inannci that 
he has become convinced that the choice tv.ns his own. Tliese 
suggestions are sometimes detei mined, also, by the peisonal in- 
tciests of parents A father will infliicnc’e a son to follow his 
own profession or, il he as dissatisfied, .see to il that pressure is 
exerted to make him lollow a calling dilleicnt from his own. 
A mother, whose career has been intcrniplcd liy marriage, will 
suggest that liei daughter lake up wliere slie left oil. Foi exam- 
ple, one girl had to go tluough a desperate struggle to fight off 
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the ^'career'* of an mterp^i etative dancer imposed on her by a 
motlier ^vho iancied that hei own talents had been nipped 
in the bud liy becoming a mothei. 

Pioblems involved in selhselecdon oX a vocation. Even 
though ^vc have not yet reached the ideal of iinrestiicted self- 
selection, ^vc have piogiessed lar beyond the oldci method of 
complete deteunination by patents At one time, it was the 
custom foi a chikhs parents to plan his caicer lor him. The 
father decided whether lus boy should go to college, what pio- 
fcssioii he should enter, or whether he should be appicnticcd 
to some ciartsmaii At this stage of civilization, llie gnl ^vas 
usually limited to being a housewife or, if she was not successful 
in finding a husband, she was foiced into the unpleasant role 
oi an '‘old maid" who oiten was considered a bin den on the 
family and whose only function was to take caie ot the children 
of hei lelalLves 

Nevertheless, individual liecdom of vocational selection in- 
ti oduccs new piobleins. Although an individual may feel better 
satis (icd when he chooses foi himsell, there is a grooving realiza- 
tion that most adolcscetfts aie not competent to make a lational 
choice Consequently, the youth who is at the stage whore he 
must make some decision has sevcial couises open to him. He 
can continue to follow his childish idealisms and elect a voca- 
tion ^vhich most ncaily harmonizes with them, he can become 
an oppouiinist and entei the couise which happens to present 
itself at the moment; he can attempt to think through the 
whole siluation for himself, or he can put himself into the 
hands ol a vocational guidance expert in order that he may 
be told what to do. There is something to be said for each 
of these proceduies and each, likewise, has its drawbacks Let 
us look at some of these advantages and disadvantages. 

If a person is foi lunate enough to cany his youthful idealism 
through his life and iiiltiU it to some degree m his vocation, he 
IS almost certain to get more enjoyment from his life than if 
he discards these enthusiasms entiicly. However, he is likely 
to laid that the actual world is quite diffeient Irom the one 
about which he di earned and this awakening may prove painful. 
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Foitunalc is tlic I'uan who can (lud :i happy balance between 
what he hoped ioi and Avliat awaits him. 

Hoav al)ont being an oppoi tiinist? Tlie one Avho is governed 
by expedience has a (eitain advantage due to the fact that we 
are living in a lapidly (hanging ivoild and, if he tan meet these 
changes by a lapid shilling ol his plans he is likely to piolit 
thcieby. The disadvantages ol such a pioceduie, on the other 
hand, become evident when an individual tvishes lo enter a 
line of activity whidi letpiiies ptolonged and aiduous picpaia- 
tion. For example, a youih who shills about, year alter year, 
betiveen law, medicine, music, and sciemc is sine to find him- 
self 1 datively incompetent in any one bramh and unable to 
take advant.ige ol changing opportunities because ol lus lack, 
ol jncpmation loi any ope jnofession. The happy combination 
betiveen iigid planning and taking iliances piobably ivoulcl 
lead one to devote his eneigies towaid picpaiing himsell for 
some geneial held and then watch loi specific oppoi tunities 
in Ol aiouncl that field. For example, a boy may, decide that 
he is going to take some loim of biologic al science, leaving ior 
a latei date the decision as to whciherhe will be a chemist, a 
physiologist, a physician, or a /ooiogisl. 

Hoiv about piolcssional guidance? The degree to which any 
individual chooses lo place Ins faith in a vocational counselor, 
Ol to depend upon objee live vocational tests, will depend upon 
the need ivliich he lecls for outside advice or help. The sub- 
missive individual tvho never makes a decision foi himself will 
be likely to depend implicitly upon onisidc suggestions; whcieas 
the ovei aggressive individual will tend lo spinn any piollcrcd 
help and will ccitainly be unlikely to seek it. Such extreme ac- 
ceptance or icjcclion of outside help is probably imfortunaie; 
the ideal tvould seem to be a sincere attempt on the pan of each 
individual to solve his own pioblcm, while giving a serious 
consideiation to the helplul inlorniation and advice which he 
may be .able to get from those who have made a business of 
studying the entile langc of possibilities open to him. 

The scjuarc-peg-rouiid-hole myth. "I1ic youth who is at the 
stage where he feels impelled to cio some serious tjrinking about 
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liis Culure should avoid being victimised by a Vather widespiead 
fallacy. It is the belief that theic is a vocation just cut to fit 
him and that it is his )ob to find just that particiilav job Con- 
versely, this fallacy goes on, if a pcison gets into a job ivliich 
IS not suited to him, he will be thoioughly uncomfortable and 
will piobably make a failure ol his lile. 

Should an individual become convinced that he has found 
the ideal vocation for hiinsell and can lemain convinced of this 
throughout lus lile, it is likely that he may dciive some satis- 
faction Irom such a belief Should he become doubtlul of the 
correctness of his choice, while retaining faith in the myth, he 
becomes hounded by misgivings and keeps looking around foi 
something to fit him better. 

While theie aie obvious vocational misfits, these should not 
blind us to the mote significant lact that man is an adjustable 
being and that he has tiie capacity lor fitting himsell into situa- 
tions ivhich at fust may have seemed quite unsuitable foi him. 
To be sure,, each peison sb*»uld iiy to make the best possible 
choice; but such an attempt does not pieclude the necessity 
of making Imthcr ad|ustments aftei a choice has been made 
and, for that mattei, throughout life. , 

Combining selection and adjustment. The enormity of the 
pioject of finding the one best job can be leahzed when we 
survey the number of possibilities. The census of 1030 listed 
557 major occupations with soniewheie around 25,000 specific 
jobs. It is inconceivable that any group of persons could out- 
line the qualifications and specify the kinds and amounts of 
abilities needed lor each one of these jobs The truth is that 
theie are hundieds ol different jobs that any one man i.s cajs.ible 
of performing, and the notion of getting into the one best job 
for you IS a pernicious fallacy. 

In shoil, a person can hope only to make a’ very general eval- 
uation of his vocational capacities Such a rough estimate ivill, 
nevertheless, enable him to choose a vocation within the range 
of his abilities, whereas the specific spot in which he will 
work is contingent upon changing intciesls, oppoi tunities, and 
chance factois The problem can be summed up in a simple 
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statement; Get a’leahstic evaluation ol yom capacities, select 
a geneial area of woik winch fits into yoiii lange ol abilities, 
and then be as Ilexilile as yon possibly can in adjusting your- 
self to specific opixntunities as they open beloie you. 

Emphasis upon adapting to (hanging tiuumstaiucs will en- 
able a petson lo avoid later disa[)pointments. We shall conic 
back to this point again aftci tve liave considered piactical 
means foi making the best choice possible. 

How to go about selecting a vocation. Keeping in mind the 
futility of attempting lo lind the one vocation lor which one 
is pieemincnlly lined, and icnicmbeiing that any help con- 
tributed by an advisci in tins connection is nothing more than 
advice, hoiv should one go about making a tentative choice in 
oidei to gam the benclils whuh acduc horn having a definite 
ob^ctive even though that objective may later be changed? 

'h hwestigale befoie you select a vocation Tins sec'ins so 
obvious tluil it should not neccssilalc statement and yet it is 
lailine to lollow this simple inlc which leads to jaiost of the 
trouble in connection with vocational selection. 

Do not let anyone "sell yon” on a vbcation. When one has 
been sold he has yielded lo elision cd mlluence, usually fiom 
someone who is piejudiced for his own peisonal reasons. It is 
bad enough to buy such things as toothpasie, books, loocls, 
clothing, and the like in a slipshod fashion, without invest igat- 
ing wlial competing pioducls aic on tlie market, li t!ic mis- 
icpreseniation has been too gross you can easily change when 
the article is one which is being constantly consumed and must, 
m any event, be leplaccd; but it is unloitunate if you permit 
such la^y behavioi to dominate you in the choice of such an 
important commodity as a liic’s work. Many a middle-aged 
man has found himself inextricably lodged in a vocation whu it 
was uigcd upon him by some ivell-meaning but ptejucliced 
friend. The piobabilities that a man will remain in an occu- 
pation depend (accoiding to statistical studies) much more on 
the financial and domestic responsibilities which he must meet 
than upon his success in or litness foi his job. If a man likes 
his woik he welcomes additional responsibilities— they act as 
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incentives to gi eater and gieatei successes. Haling his work> 
he begins to hate the encnmbi antes ivhich force him to remain 
in woik he docs not enjoy Such an outcome is usually the result 
of sheer laziness in making the oiiginal selection. 

Investigate bcioie )oii select a vocation. Do not select in a 
hurry. 

Make your oxon choice. Taking your time in making a 
selection should not deteiiorate into mere passive ivaiting No^ 
body makes a better victim for an aggiessive salesman than a 
slow but passive buyei. It you were in the market for a car, 
for example, the sensible piocedure would be to investigate, 
as thoroughly as you could, all the cars in your price range. 
You would have to listen to sales talks, but you would try to 
evaluate them all, and you would discount what the more ag- 
gressive salesmen told you. You would not wait to have the 
different cars bi ought to you, you would go out and hunt for 
every possible buy II you buy bcfoie you do this you are 
foolish. What distinguishes Jmying from being sold is active 
investigation instead ol passive wailing lor advice. 

The selections ot mosft Tiigh-school students are based on 
V'ery supeihcial considciations and not upon leasoned choice. 
Should the high school stress college prepaialion or professional 
inteicsts, choices in these fields will predominate. If it should 
stress nonprofcssional subjects and offer a ivide variety of 
courses, thcic aie fewer who choose the professions. Such a 
situation is mute evidence of the necessity of avoiding subtle 
pressincs ftom the outside. 

Learn about vocational opportunities, A number of 
studies have agxeed in showing (bat the preferences of young 
persons are confined to a relatively small number of the better 
known occupations The probable' reason for this is that they 
know of only a lew occupations and know about these in a very 
general way. The only iv'^ay in which this situation can be ihi- 
pioved is to enable young persons to get a wider range of in- 
formation about the oppoi mnities that await them, that they 
get some firsthand contact with othei possible vocations, and 
then help them fit their abilities, their interests and attitudes, 
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and tlieii pcrsonaliiies into the channel wlncli seems most 
suitable 

4. Practical questions to be answered. The attempt at a 
logical choice lequnes an answer to the lollowtng tinee c[ucs- 
tions 

(ft) What abililies, general and special, do I base which will 
have a bcaiing on my fimnc woik? 

{/;) Whataie my liimlaniental mteiests, attitudes, peisonality 
traits, and ideologies ivluch should be considcicd? 

(c) What vocations aie available? Of those which fall within 
the lange of my desires I need to know the following facts: 

(1) The amount of picpaiation letjuiicd, (2) the means of 
getting established upon tlic completion ol piepaiation, (3) the 
oppoi tunities for progress within the lield, (4) the compensa- 
tions both nionctaiy and in satisfactions inheicnt in the work 
itself, and (5) the intellectual, emotional, and physical de- 
si lability of the woik. 

flow to know your abilities, ^fost poisons have a fairly ac- 
curate gcncial notion ol their capacities It is only the unusual 
individual who greatly ovcnraies oi 'antleiiaies liimspll. It is 
especially easy lor students to get siuli a realistic picture of 
tlienisclves since they are coniinually I'ccciving grades in vaiious 
comses which convey the inloimatiou to them. 

Furthevmoie, students soon learn their stuiug and weak 
points thiough a compaiison ol the giadcs they receive in dif- 
ferent subjects The gieatest souicc of ciioi, but one which 
all students recognize and loi which they can make due allow- 
ances, is the fad that dillercnt instructors grade on different 
lelalive levels. The danger is that a student may be misled by 
such diffcicnccs in giadmg only to learn later of his error. For 
example, suppose a student lakes three , beginning science 
courses and gels a mncli higher giacle in one tiian in the other 
two. He may be led to lielieve that he is more competent in 
that science, only to find, when he follows this lead and lakes 
advanced roiiuscs, that his Inst good grade was due to the 
leniency of the instructor in the beginning coiuse. Conversely, 
a student may be misdirected away from a field which would 
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have vSiutecl him meiely because his first instructor in that sub- 
jecL was a stilT giaden The conclusion is that grades are valuable 
as indicatois ol specific abilities, but the student must interpiet 
them befoie he uses them and then he should legard them only 
as one indicatoi of his relatn'^e abilities 

Standaidizcd tests provide a second soince of inlormation 
about one’s capacities and achievements. Tlicy are valuable 
when used pioperly but the person who is tiying to learn 
about himself should have them interpreted to him by one who 
has the piopci perspective, scientific tiaining, and the clinical 
experience to do so. Test scores aie not the inflexible and un- 
cliangeablc instruments they aie sometimes described as being. 
A person may do himself considerable damage by getting a 
single test, taking il himsclt, and then assuming that the icsults 
olHained constitute an inexorable and final piciuie of his status 
in the intellectual woild An individual would be much better 
oil nevei to have taken a lesl than to go at it with any such 
latalistic conception of the significance of tests 

Significance of tests of geneial intelligence- Should a person 
decide to asccitain Ins Indbllcctual capacities by means of tests, 
he should be thoiougiily awaie that a general intelligence scui'C, 
01 an intelligence quotient, even ivhen ascertained undei ideal 
conditions, docs not tell him too much. Statistically, such tests 
aie lepoited as having a coefficient of correlation with other 
evidences of intelligence of aiound 80 What many pci sons 
fail to realize is that a correlation of this size indicates that the 
test will provide an accurate measure of the intelligence of a 
stJigle individval in only seven cases out of ten. When you 
know your intelligence quotient, there are three chances in 
ten that it may not be a very trustworthy index of your true 
ability. 

Such tests are of greatest value when a person suspects that 
his academic grades, or other usual signs of the level oi intel- 
ligence, are not giving an accurate indication of his actual abil- 
ity When the intelligencc-tcst score tallies with other evidences 
of ability, it can he viewed with some conhdeme. When there 
is disagreement, the individual should not place implicit faith 
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in the test scoicii, nor on tlie other mchcatou; he needs fuithcr 
evidence to dctciniine tiie tuic state ol allaiis. 

^Vhen an individual knows pietty accurately what level of 
intclligeiKC he possesses, he ran use this knowledge in a gcncial 
way in selecting Ins appioviniatc vocational Icveh Intelligence 
is 1 elated to vocational ai eas about as lollows: 

Guide of Geiunal Oc(uj)(tiio7ial Ulushaitvr Sjyerific 
Inlelltgeuce CAasnficalton Ocaipnltons 

Vciy supciior High piofcssional and Engineci, 'ifditoii 'di])Io* 
e\eciuivc mat, invcnloi, scientist, 

■'-sdiolai 

Superior Lower piofcssional and Journalist, physician, 

huge business bankei, huge metchant, 

niamifactiuei 

High average Minor executive and Salesnuui, teacher, nurse, 
Icadeiship positions, ladio opc'iatoi, laboia- 
technician toi y woi kci 

Aveiage Skilled mechanical woik, Locomol^\'c cngincei, 

subsistence faimcr machinist, auto me- 

chanic, hail dresser 

Low average Semiskilled and loutinc Factory woik, domestic 
woik SCI vice, pouer 

Interior Unskilled Avork under Laborer 

supci vision 

There is no inherent reason Avhy a pci'son cannot enter a 
vocation which is somewhat out of line with his intellectual 
aliility. I'he danger comes when he docs so in ignorance of 
the true state ot affaiis. Should he enter a vocation on a level 
too low for his leal ability, he may find himself stuck in a 
bliiKhallcy job after he is too old to do very much about ii, 
On the other hand, should he find himself competing with those 
Avho are far superior to him, he may find life very unpleasant 
and may even experience u deep sense of failure; whereas he 
might have been stiikingly successlul in some simpler vocation. 

Should a man decide he prefers to entci a job rccfuiring in- 
telligence beyond that which he possesses, detennmed to make 
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up fox' his lack by peisistence and continued study, and should 
lie decide dial he will be willing to take the chance of failure 
or mediociity in his chosen profession in the event that his extra 
effoits are futile, that is liis business and he may reap rich le- - 
wards for aiming so high. The leal point is that a man siiould 
know the chances he is taking, be willing to pay foi those 
chances, and should not deceive himself. 

A single iiitelhgence-tcst stoie is a general average and may 
conceal special abilities in the individual raking the test. At 
least nine such specific factors have been found to play a pait 
in such general scores. 

1. Ease in working pioblems involving visual and spatial 
lelationships 

2. Ease m picking out details when they are embedded m 
nielevant material. 

3. Ease in manipulating numbeis and in making calcula- 
tions. 

4. Ease in. making verbal* distinctions and in formulating 
definitions c learly. 

5. Fluency in the uselif language. 

G. Excellence of memory. 

7. Skill in finding a general lule to apply to a senes of 
.specific situations 

8. Ease in overcoming obstacles and peisisting in a task. 

0. Skill in applying a geneial rule to specific cases. 

Should a person make a genius laling on an intelligence test, 

such a bieakmg down of the factors in the test would be of 
little value— he would, of necessity, be high m all of them 
It IS when a peison has not done too well that such an analysis 
IS important. Instead of being satisfied with the general score, 
it Avould be well to detennine the stiong and weak spots which 
contiibuied to that score Such detailed infoiination is of much 
more vital significance in the selection of a vocation than is any 
general statement of a person’s intelligence Foi example, it 
might be found that \ eibal-abstiact ability (that is, case in mak- 
ing verbal distinctions and in foimulating definitions clearly) 
IS responsible in great part for a low scoie, whereas the ability 
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to calculate (numbct nianipulalion) tended lo pull the stoic 
up. It would be u'cll lor the pcison making some such recoul 
to (onsidei stiongly an occupation m which numbci laciliiy 
would piuve a valuable asset. Accounting, mathematics, oi 
enginceiing might be possibilities. 

Tests ot spccilic abilities. Persons ivltli (he same tlegiec of 
iinelligence may vaiy gieally in tlie special capacities wliidi they 
possess For this reason, tests aie being developed to mcasuie 
siuh himtions as mcchanual skills, musital aptitude, sdentihe 
aliility, aitislK lendencies and capacities, .sociability, personal 
stability, and a wide vaiiety of inteiests and attitudes Since 
individuals with the same degree of intelligeiuc and tlie .same 
special capacities may vary in the amount oi tiaimng they have 
received and the efferuveness ol that training, it is common 
practice to supplement intelligence and cajiaiity tests irith 
achievement tests in oidei to get a well-ioundcd picture ol a 
peison’s sticiigths and weaknesses. 

The aspects oi individuality wlitch tlicsc viirioits tests puiport 
to measure arc so diverse, and the tests vary so much in validity 
and reliability, that a pcison who is not lamiliar tvilh this field 
may be led astiay should he piocmc a lew and take them m 
order to leain about himself. The results of such self-testing 
aie likely to be highly distorted. If^a peison is anxious to be 
tested, he should first make certain that the person undci tvhosc 
direction he takes the tests is a well-tiaiiied psychologist and 
not a charlatan 

The Intel prctai ion of test results is most important if a per- 
son is lo obtain a balanced pci spec live of his abilities. But, 
the reader may ask, how can I determine whether the person 
Iroiii whom I take tests is competent oi not? Tiicic is a very 
simple yardstu k which anyone can apply for this pm pose. The 
more certain, the moie specific, and the more uncompromisingly 
a person gives vocational advice, the moie doubt should the 
recipient liave of the value of such advice. With all the lest 

iTlic Psychological Corporation, .S22 Fittb Avenue, New Yoik City, svlil pio- 
vide mroim.ition .is lo (jualilicd psychologists in vailoiis pans o£ ihc couiuiy who 
can give biicli tests 
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lesults aL hand, with all the knowledge that ah advisei can get 
about the history and personality of the one seeking vocational 
advice, the most he can do is to suggest the advisability of cer- 
tain vocational areas and to talk the situation o\ci with the 
client in a general ivay. Charlatanism is usually characterized by 
an extreme positiveness which is seldom found in the well- 
informed person with a true peispective, 

There is still another way in which a person may get a false 
perspective of Ins abilities Suppose an employment manager 
is trying to select from a group ot applicants the best lathe hand 
he can find, and suppose that yon, after taking the test, tuin 
out to be at the Lop of the group— per haps even the best one; 
does tliat mean that }om best talents he in the duection o£ 
lathe woik? Not at all, it merely mcan<' that you did well on 
that test. You might have much more talent as an artist, as a 
musician, as a lawyer, oi as a car pent ci than as a lathe hand 
Meiely liccaiise you aic able to outdistance other persons in 
some paiticuhir exploit shoidd not be taken as evidence that 
you should give your whole life to that particular activity. Be- 
( ausc you aie good in one activity does not mean that you would 
not be even better in others Furthermore, it may be that a 
^rerson would get more pleasure from a vocation which involved 
doing things which are different from those in which Ire has 
the greatest objective aptitude. After all, a man is a human 
being who has a light to derive some pleasure from living and 
lyorking, he is not some mechanical appliance to be tested for 
various functions and then put to work by some overlord whose 
only dcsiie is to obtain the most production from the human 
machine. 

Attitudes and interests in vocational selection. The discus- 
sion in the preceding paragraph brings us to a direct issue which 
may be formulated in a question Which is more important in 
vocational selection, a person's specific skills and capacities or 
his interests and attitudes? Should an individual who is trying 
to choose between various possible careers select on the basis of 
objective tests of his skills or should he he guided by his personal 
preferences? TJie evidence from various studies seems to be 
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tliat both aie iinpoiuuit and that the piopoition vaiics from 
jjeison to pcison, but a good ptocediuc might be ^omeivhat as 
loliou’s Use tests to ohimnate those aieas for whith you are 
definitely imsuited and to determine tliose in which you have 
the requisite capacities Next tiy lo asccitain dilTeient degiecs 
of satislaction you would deiive honi each of those vocations 
in the list loi which you have the lequisite capacities. Then 
make yom hnal selection on tlie basis of yoin wliole pattern of 
hie (a) the possibility of associating noth the kinds of pcisons 
you like, (h) of living in the w.iy you desire, (t) ol gaining 
the propel pioportion of secuiity and adventuic ivhicli is suit- 
able to your tempciainent, and (d) of feeling that you aie con- 
tiibuting yom part lo an ongoing civili/ation. Reniembei, the 
selection of a vocation is the choice between various "ivays of 
living” rather than the choice between ways of ‘‘making a 
living.” 

In Older to obtain an impailial and coinpiehensivc survey 
of vocational intciesls, a number' of blanks and /]uestionnahc 
forms have been prcpaied. We shajl pve a brief desciiption of 
several ol the most widely used of these. 

1. Shoug’s vocational interest blanks This is probably the 
most widely used blank of this sort. It contains four huiiclred 
Items lowaid which the subject expresses his attitudes of favor, 
disfavor, or indilleicnce. Successful men in vaiioiis vocations 
were asked to fill out this blank and interest patterns lor vaiious 
vocations thus drawn up. When an individual takes the test 
for the purpose of determining his vocational interests, his pat- 
terns of inieiest are analyzed in such a way that he can be told 
into which occupational group his interests best fit by compar- 
ing his responses with patterns of responses made by men al- 
ready located in various fields. This docs not mean that he will 
be successful in that vocation into which his interests are bc.st 
fitted, or that he has aptitude for that work; it merely indicates 
that the applicant has interests similar to the men or women 

iSuong, K. K.. "Vocnlional Iniercsi BiHiik." Stantoid UnivcHlty, Califoinia: 
Si.iiitoKl UiuversUy Press, 1931 Also supplied by the Psythologlc.nl Corpoiailon, 
New Yoik Ciiy. 
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who have already made good in certain fields.* Tlicre are sepa- 
laie foims for men and for women. 

The specific occupations for ^vhich patterns of interest have 
been worked out aie: 


Accountant 

Physical director 

Advertising manager 

Physician 

Architect 

Policeman 

Aitist 

President 

AiUhoi -journalist 

Printer 

Bankei 

Piodiiction manager 

Carpenter 

Psychologist 

Chemist 

Purchasing agent 

Dentist 

Salesman 

Engineei 

Real estate 

Farmer 

Life insurance 

Foicsl seivice 

Sales managei 

Lawyei 

School superintendent 

Mathematician 

Teacher 

Minister 

Scicnce-mathematics 

Musician 

Social science 

Ofiicc worker 

Y. M G, A Secretary 

Personnel manager 



The applicant who fills out the Strong blank and has it eval- 
uated by a competent testing bureau may learn which of the 
above occupational gioups contains successful men or women 
whose interests and attitudes correspond with his own. Let us 
repeat, such a selection of the prefeired vocation does not 
mean that the applicant has the ability to succeed in that voca- 
tion; it merely means that he will be likely to find himself in 
congenial company should he become associated with the suc- 
cessful peisons in that vocation, 

2 Guidance tests of Kefauvei and Hand.^ Six tests and two 
inventories are included in this battery, arranged in such a 
manner as to enable the examinee to compare his information 
and preteiences, The tests aim to show the applicant's knowl- 

iG N Kefauvei, H,C Hand, V. L Block, and W, M Vrocior, Kef auver-Hand 
Guidance Tests and Inventories, Yonkers on- Hudson, N, Y,; World Book Com 
pany, 1937^ 
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edge about, oppoitimities loi sclf-devclopmeiU rathet than 
knowledge ol tcehnical skills. The two inventories require the 
mdividual to rate lus own capacities, to describe his goals, and 
to give reasons loi theii selection. 

.S. GaDctiOH and Synionds’ intcies! quesltomiaiu'} This 
blank was designed primal ily I’oi students in the eighth and 
ninth glades in older to help them seletl their studies moi'e 
intelligently by (oinpaiing then interests with suctcsslul stu- 
dents m academic, commercial, and technical couiscs. The ques- 
Lionnane coinpiises 234 individual items divided nuo eight 
sections, one section foi each of the following fields ol iiiieicsf 
occupations, activities, school subjects, job activities, school 
activitie.s, jiroraincnt men, things to own, and maga/;incs. 

4. Walhn and Pressey’s occupational onenlalion htvenlory.^ 
This inventory contains 222 names of occupations which tlie 
subject is leqmrcd to late in lour dilTeient ways- (a) according 
to knowledge fiom liisthand cxpeiiciice, (b) accoiding to en- 
joyment, (c) accoiding to ability, ,31x1 (cl) accoiding to oppor- 
tunity. 

When this inventory was given ttferm' loin hiindicd college 
freshmen, it was found that they rcpoitccl, on the average, live 
occupations about which they had some firsthand knowledge, 
twenty-four which they weic suic they would enjoy, and four- 
teen lor which they thought they had above-average ability. 
Two different practical conclusions could be drawn Itora these 
fmdmgs' It might he inferred that the individual should select 
a vocation fiom the small gioup of occupations ivhich he rated 
high. Or, it might be concluded that the student.s need to get 
more information and contact with occupations before making 
a selection. 

5. KudePs preference record.^ This inventory contains moic 
than three hundred items concerning picferenccs for many soit.s 
of recreation, woik, people, and clothes. These arc scored ac- 

^O. K G.iirotson, !irKl P M Syinontts, Intel est Qiwsttonmire far High school 
Students New York Icachcib Collopc*, Cnluinbia Utnveuiiv, 1930. 

*G. A. Wallar, and S. L. Prcsscy, Occuf)ational Oiicntalhn hweutoYyi Pub* 
Ihhecl by the amhois Columbus, Ohio' Ohio Slate IJiiivcisity, 1037 

*G. P. Kwdev, Picftrence Record, Chicago^ UmvcisUy o£ Chicago Press, IWJ, 
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cording Lo the follo^vuig gioiips of inteiests iViechaiiical, coni- 
putdiional, scicnuhc, persuasive, aitisiic, liteiary, musical, social 
SCI VICO, and clciicah 

6 Cleefon's vocalioiml inte)est uzvento7y^ This inventory 
IS composed of items much like those used in Su*ong's blank, 
but the scoring on this blank is based on job analysis as well 
as the preferences of gioups of successful individuals m each 
job. 

7 T'hmstQne's vocational interest inventoz^? This schedule 
consists ol names ol cighty-ninc occupations to be checked ac- 
coi cling to the preferences of the examinee. His responses may 
be used to show his lelative interests in the following fields 
descriptive, commercial, academic, physical sciences, biological 
sciences, legal, and athletic. 

Obtaining vocational information. Suivcys have shown thal 
less than 2 per cent ol college students have made any deliberate 
study of a\'ailable occupations. Since the propoition of non- 
college indiv:^uals who make such a study is presumably still 
louver, it ivould seem that most persons fall into an occupation 
by chance and not by design. Unless a young pci son has some 
oppoiLunity to know what occupations are ojien to him, how 
can he hope to escape being pushed into some work either by 
accident or thiough pressures exerted by outsiders? 

The very least a person can do is to scan some list of possible 
occupations.^ However, such a scaunuig will piobably tiun out 
lo be rather confusing. By taking some of the vocational-interest 
tests or filling out some of the vocational questionnaires de- 
scribed above, a person not only becomes acquainted with a 
rather broad list of possible occupations but, at the same time,* 
learns something about his attitudes toward them. 

IG U Clceton, Vocaitoml Interest Inven lot y Bloomington, Til McKiiighi 
and IvlcXinghL, IW 

3L L lluirstonc, Vocaliotml Interest Schedule New York Psychological 
Coipoiaiion, IDS') 

«Snch lists may be found in the following sources Bureau of Census Classified 
Index to Occufatiom, GoveiiiniciU Pniuuig OfTice, Washington, D. C , Dictionary 
of Ttiles, 1, De/imlion of Tides, Goveinmeni Printing Office, Wash- 

ington, D, C; Vocalwnal Guidance and Placement, United States Department of 
Laboi, Children's Bureau, Washington, D C, 
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Such a bcginmng ?,hould be followed by an aUempl to Icatn 
moic about the ones wliiih scciu most invuing. Vaiious schools, 
in lesponsc to tins need, ,iie encomaging sludenis to devote 
some tunc to fnslliand (oniatt with vaiious jobs, eilhei' by al- 
teinating school sessions wilh pciiods ol woik, oi by seeing to 
it that vacations ai e devoted to touis of vaiious industiial plants. 
It would seem to be a good plan loi a student, of his oivii vo- 
lition, to spend his vacations and spaic time woiking oi visiting 
vaiious places where he could get an actual taste of dilleicnt 
kinds of work in which he might be inlet ested. 

The fear and bcwildciment which many young peisons feel 
when they know that they have to find a place in the vocational 
world makes them easy victims to the woist kind of opjioitunisin, 
Afiaid that they will, not be aiile to find a place, they snatch 
fiantically at the fust job olleied to them, only to (ind out, when 
it may be too late, that their choice ivas a pool one. This tend- 
ency to giasp the fiist oppoitunily is iclated to the phase of 
the birsiness cycle in which an indivichial hapjiens to finish his 
schooling. Dining a period ol economic dcpiession the fear of 
not being able to find a job is accentual eel and many a young 
poison l)ccomc.s morbidly dcpiessed because of his sense of 
futility. He may have had high hopes of contributing .some- 
thing woith while to the woilcl, and now, after ycats of prepa- 
ration, he cannot even find a job. fn periods of piospeiity, an 
equally subtle temptation needs to be avoided, namely the 
tendency to be enticed into an unsuitable occupation because 
of the lute of high pay. Such icmpoiaiy conditions of general 
prospeiity or dcpiession should not be peimittcd to deprive 
tile young person of a longci lange perspective. 

Significance of vocational misfits. The importance of se- 
lecting the light vocation c<iii easily he overemphasired. There 
IS certainly no doubt that each person should attempt to get 
into the occupation which is most siiiied to his abilities, to his 
altitudes, and to his pcisouality charatierisLic.s, and there is not 
the slightest objection to slicssing the need on the part of par- 
ents and teachers to do the best they can to give children in- 
formation and guidance in thcii attempt to choose wisely; but 
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it is unwise to give the impiession to children that then lives 
can be mined il they make a wiong selection, oi to encourage 
an older peison to blame all Ins tioublcs on the fact that he 
may have chosen pooily Veiy olteii vocational misfits are 
symptoms of underlying personality maladjustments, that is 
to say, the twisted personality may be the cause ot the poor oc- 
cupational adjustment lather than the personality detect the 
outcome of poor selection of a suitable job. 

As an illustiation, tlie well-adjusted student takes good and 
bad couiscs in his stiide with little comment about either; 
wheieas the maladjusted student is in a continual tuimoil about 
this or that course, about this oi that requirement, oi about the 
fact that a certain reqiuied study does not fit in with his pro- 
giain. The noinial person is able to make some sort of adjust- 
ment to conditions, even if they are not ideal, the 'ivcakling 
attempts to divert attention from his inability to make such an 
ad|ustmcnt by calling attention to the flaws in the surrounding 
cncumsianccjw Sliould a poison discern that he is not making a 
success of Ills chosen occupation, what is easier than to blame 
the troulile on the fact tfiat he has chosen unwisely? 

A vocation may be selected because the individual is attempt- 
ing to compensate lor some obvious or imagined inferiority. 
The boy with the puny phvsique may elect to be an athletic di- 
lector, the clumsy laige giil may aspire to be an interpietative 
dancer, the boy with the speech defect may plan to be an orator, 
the child ivilh poor parents may wish to be a nulhonnaire, or a 
boy Tvho has been made to feel that he has been unusually 
naughty may look forward to the piiesthood oi tlie ministry. 
Selections based on such compensatory inges are sure to lead 
their victim to disaster. 

One little boy was found who, according to his fathci, was 
specializing in astronomy to such an extent that the father ^vas 
inclined to believe he had a genius in the family. It turned out 
that the boy was not very bright, was failing in his schoolwork, 
l>iu had found that he could make a favoiable impiession upon 
his lather by talking about the stars This boy’s limited intel- 
ligence made tlu^vocdUon of astronomy an impossibility, but it 
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took a long time to convince the father and the boy that he 
slioiilcl dcvtJte Jiis hie to something more witlnn the langc of 
hih ( apacities. 

Another boy wanted to specialize in history. He had discov- 
eicd tliat his niothei could be veiy much annoyed by bc'ing 
asked questions about histoiy and ins devotion to this sulijeci 
was merely a method of tallying on a battle ivilh a mother he 
disliked One can imagine the disaster a boy could make of his 
life wcic he to stait out on a caicei tvhose only foundation tvas 
a tlesiic to nutate his mother. 

More subtle aic those cases wheie a child has a moibid cu- 
liosity about delicate sub)ects and who gels a notion that such 
a piofession as medicine, ntnsing, oi social woik is a way of 
Itvnnmg all oi the secrets ol hie. With the appeasement ol such 
cuiiosity, a peison might find liimseli, in middle age, suddenly 
devoid of any interest in the woik he had spent yc'ais of prepa- 
lation to peiloiiu. 

As an illustiaiion of such a sifuation, a wom«ni tvho had a 
record of great success as a social wcjiker suddenly lound heisolf 
u'ith no inieiest in hei jnolession at llie age of thiiiy-live years. 
She went to a vocational counseloi to get help in solving this 
queer situation. She had spent years ol study and woik, hficl 
been engaged in nuineious rcseaich ^studies, and had the tepu- 
tation of being extremely icsouiceful in her dealings tvitli cli- 
ents. What made the situation sttll more strange was her state- 
ment that she never had been more happy and saiisficd with 
life than she was at the present moment. She tvas simply bored 
with social woik. Why should the incicase in satisinclion in 
living be accompanied by a loss of intcicsL in her ptolcssioiial 
work? A pioccduie ol self-analysis icvcaled that she had entered 
social woik because she was ihoioughly unhappy and innch 
maladjusted in hci own h(c Her profession had piovided a 
means for projcciing her troubles into the lives of others; the 
troubles of others were virtually symbols of her own unhap- 
piness and in helping them she was. in rc'alily, woiking on hei 
own pioblems. Slic could not meet adequately her own peisonal 
tioublcs, so she obtained happiness in helping otlicts solve 
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theirs After years ol woik and struggle she had finally managed 
to adjust her pevsonal affans and had secured inner calm and 
satisfaction. HencCj she no longer needed hex prolession. She 
became bored with the hard-luck sloiies ol otheis. Would it 
not have been better for her to have chosen a piofession in a 
more objective fashion and have kept her own maladjustments 
out of the vocational picture? 

This fact, namely that an individual may be distorted in his 
selection of a vocation because of his own personal maladjust- 
ments, brings out the one gical weakness m the uncritical use 
of inieicsts as a guide in vocational selection If a pci son’s in- 
tciests arc the lesult of acquaintance with the actual woik in- 
volved in a ]ob and the development of a sense of enjoyment 
Irom doing some ol that xvork, those mteiests are ceitainly 
sound guides. It is where the inteiest is unwholesome that the 
danger arises. For example, it would be smart for a man ivho 
had learned to manipulate numbeis well, and who loved noth- 
ing better tlxjin to do accouifting, to go into that work; but it 
would be unfortunate if Ins motive for doing such work xvas 
to foice someone who had ridiculed him for not being able to 
add “to cat liis words,” to outsmait a biother of whom he was 
jealous, to be able to isolate himself from people because he 
was afraid of them, or to <;ompensate tor his childhood poverty 
by being able to compute lai'gc sums of money. 

The choice of a vocation should be an intellectual conclusion 
to a logical problem. It should not be the outcome of personal 
bias and emotional prejudice. The solution of an intellectuar 
problem requires the knowledge of all the factors involved and 
iheir calm manipulation. Applied to the choice of a vocation 
this means a true picture of one’s own abilities, one’s interests,, 
and one’s dominant personality characteristics, a wide stole 
of information about the vocational woild in geneial, followed 
by more detailed and more prolonged acquaintance with the 
areas into which one might fit; and a final selection only after 
eliminating the factoi of unwholesome prejudice With the 
final selection, one should still letain his adaptability so that, 
within his choswx field, he will still be able to rediiect his ener 
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gics as he moves along in life and leains more about the various 
options whi(h aic available. 

It IS the icteiUion ol this jdasticity which will enable a person 
to get the most fun fiom his work. It is not so much how well 
you lit into the paitkulai niche yon have selected for youiself, 
but how well you will be alilc to modify youiself accouling to 
the needs ol the moment and how much you can mold the en- 
vironment to the needs of yoiii personality, when such an ad- 
justment is requhed. The selection ol a vocation is not a static 
choice for the .simple leasoii that no one knows what lies ahead 
of him; it is the dynamic adoption of a way of living. If that 
^vay of living is congenial to you, you will lind yourself get- 
ting more and more satisfaction horn your ivoik as life goes on; 
you will find less and less need loi any avocation, lor you ivill 
get fun and rcci cation fioni your ivork; and you will have the 
lasting satis 1 action wliicii comes with the reah/alion that you 
iiavc conlribincd soniciliing to society. A man who loves his 
woik is seldom a malcontent. 

QUESTION^' 

1. Discuss the relative advantages of making an early selection of 
a vocation and delaying the selection until a pci son is nioie 
matuie. 

2. Wliat considciations make it clcshablc to keep vocational selec- 
tion elastic and under what circumstances should one slick to 
his choice? 

3. What personal advantages are to be gained by changing onc*s 
attitude towaid his own vocational selection as he progresses 
fiom caily childhood to nucldlc age? 

4. What is the most suitable acljuslmcnl that a person can make 
between selection and the retention of peisonal adapiabilily? 

5. What ciitumsianccs should detciminc the dcgier to wJnch an 
individual depends upon others for help in making a selection? 

6. What aic the advantages and disadvaiitagc.s of self-selection? 

7. Discuss the relative importance of abilities and interests as 
1 elated to vocational rhoue. 

8. What aic the limitations on the value of intelligence tests in 
helping an individual choose a vocation? 

9. Under what circumstances arc vocationaUntcrcst blanks of 
value? 
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10 Oiuhnc the piogicssivc stages which shoulcl be followed in the 
scdich foi vocational infonnation 

11. To what extent do you think that the enjoyment of one’s work 
is dcjicndent upon the wisdom shown by the individual in j^elect- 
ing his vocation or to the adaptability of the individual afici 
he made his choice? 
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CHAPTER X 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR WORK COUNT 


The cheap man clocs not dn what he is told to do 
The average man doei exactly what he is told to do. 
The superior man does without waiting to be told 

Anon. 


It pays to do more lliaii is expected of you. Do your duty and 
quit, and you will spend your hie being a dutiful drudge. Spend 
most of your eneigy seeing t^ it that no one imposes on you, and 
you will soofi become the kind ot person who is not woiih being 
exploited. Tlic fellow jvl'o complains m loud tones that he is 
being victimized by his employer is leally of much less value 
lhan his claims would lead his hstcncis to believe The fust 
step toward vocational success is to get iid of the fear that you 
may do too much. A few illustrations may make this point 
clearer. 

Patiick E. Ciowley, formei piesident of the New Yoik Gen- 
ual Railroad, staited at the age of twelve to take on jobs he was 
not supposed to do. He started as a raessengei boy and studied 
telegraphy m the evenings. In addition, he spent his spaie time 
studying everything else he could about the raihoad. His intei- 
est m the road came to tlic attention ol an official who, ivhen a 
train dispatcher was needed in Buffalo, said. ‘‘Send that young 
felloiv Crowley, he knows every foot of the road ” ^ 

Joseph P. Day, who later became a great real-estate salesman, 
got his start by working one Fourth oC July m the place of 
the fellow who should have done the work but who dcclaied 

1 A 11 Smith, 4inmcan Magazine, December, 1924, p. 92. 
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that his fathci was‘so paltioUt that he would not alloAV his son 
to dcscciate the Glorious Fouuh in any such iasluond 

Most men who have been stiikingly suetcsslnl seemed a huge 
]X)ition ol then expel icnce by doing things entiicly apaiL fiom 
their assigned jobs, by jieirmmiug other workmen’s tasks, with- 
out pay, outside ol legulai woiking houis, and oUen entirely 
unnoticed by eithci the other men oi (heir siiperiois. It should 
be noticed that this device ol doing moic than is expected of 
you is effective only when it is done cageily and in the spun of 
fun. Extia woik is of value only when it is enjoyed; it is not 
effective when the pcison who does it complains, calls the atten- 
tion of his comiadcs oi ol his boss to ins self-saciifue, oi invites 
.sympathy oi piai.se for it. The altiiiide with which ivoik is done, 
be it a legulai task oi .some gratiulous |ob, is nnuh moie nnpoi- 
tant than the woik itsell. The nunc time you spend guaiding 
youiself against ])ossible exploitation, the less time youi boss 
will spend considciing you foi pioinoiion. 

Woik can be fun. In the thinkntj> ol most adult? the idea of 
woik is mote or less intimately assoijiated with visions of un- 
pleasant diudgety. In couLiast, they llunk of plea.sure only in 
relation to other types of activity which they call “recreation” 
or “play.” Were this a legitimate distinction to make, it should 
be possible to classify all activities into, one or the other of these 
categoiies; but such a division between work and pl.ay is impos- 
sible. An activity whidr is unpleasant lor one individual can 
furnish the most exquisite pleasure for another, what bores one 
person today may bccunre a source of pleasure for that sanre per- 
son tomotioiv; and what is now enjoyed may become distastclul 
at some luturc time. Further mote, individuals dilTor in the 
proportion of their lives which they devote to activities which 
annoy them and the proportion of time spent in doing things 
they like to do; some seem to have a good lime regardless ol 
what they arc doing, rvlicrcas oilicis seem unable to liird a .sin- 
gle pleasurable occupation. Fiom these contiasts, it probably is 
safe to generalize rvilh some sucli statement as this: There are 
extremely few activities rvhich arc inherently distasteful; prac- 

1 Keene Sumncij American Magazine, Aiigiisi, 192k p. 10. 
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tically any |ob can be pleasuiable if the worker has the coirect 
attitude toward it. It may be coucluded that it is probably bet- 
tor to attempt to change oiie^s attitude toward a ]ob than it is 
to start a search for some recreation to make up for the dislike 
for work 

Reasons why woik is avoided as unpleasant. The icquiie- 
ments for such a shift in attitude may become clearer i£ we 
examine some of the reasons for this unwarianted contiast be- 
tween ivoik and play, between boredom and inteiest, between 
toil and lecreation. 

1 . Guilt feelings may make woik unpleasant. Work has long 
been looked upon as a foim of punishment, a point of viei\^ 
which immediately puts woik in the doghouse Every conceiv- 
able device has been applied to make penal seivitude as luv 
desiiable as possible. The culprit is forced to woik to the point 
of jihysical exhaustion, to the lash of a whip, with too little food, 
in scpialor, and with the addition of ingenious de\ ices designed 
by malignant |ailors to make the woiker unhappy. Even under 
such circumstances, it would appear that it is not the work itself, 
or even the physical stifun, which makes the unhappiness, but 
the leehngs of guilt oi the emotions oi hatred engendeied by 
the tortures which tlie jailors superimpose upon the woik. For 
example, a man could become as exhausted physically by riln- 
ning a marathon as by penal servitude and be liappy about it. 
If, however, he were forced to lun an equal distance to tlie 
cracking of a ivhip and the insolent remarks of some slave driver, 
the whole situation would be entirely changed. By way of con- 
trast, It has been found that piisoners are much more content 
when they are occupied than they aie in idleness, 

A simple little analogy will make clear lio^v guilt feelings can 
rob an activity of its inherent pleasuialile aspects Sleeping m 
a comfortable bed is enjoyed by pci sons of all ages, but a mother 
can rob her child of this type of pleasuie by putting him to bed 
as a punishment, 

We would do childieii a kindness by refraining from any sort 
of punishment which could put a blight upon any sort of woik. 
Likewise, \vc gin help ourselves by divesting work of any type 
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ol association with guili. II yom conscience liinLs you and you 
feel lliat you must punish yoinsell to deal it, do so l)y staying 
home Ironi tlie movies, by loicgoing a game ol goll, by doing 
wilhoiu dcsscit, or by any sent ol dcpiivalion which yom in- 
gciiiiity can coujine up, iuit do not punish yomscll by woiking 
oveitiinc, Ol by telling youisell tiuit you have to woik haider 
to atone foi your sins. In shoit, il you would have a wholesome 
altitude towaid woik, look u|)oii it as a piivilegc, and never 
peimit feelings ol guilt to huulion as goads to woik. 

2. Feelings of inseitnily may make wotk unpleasant. An- 
othei lacior which fiequcnlly contributes to the unwise dis- 
tinction between woik and play is the fcai ol in.sccuiity engeii- 
dcicd in thildien by oveianxious jiaients. liked by the appar- 
ent fiivolity ol theii childien, they nag at them to slop their 
foolishness and get down to ivoik. These icpeated admonitions 
lead the child to classify as useless anything which is en|oycd, 
and to legaid as uupleasaiit anything which is ])ioductivc of 
results in money, or iccognition, cuv which has to done for 
any reason. By such training childien aic motivated to avoid 
ivork. 

. Now, thcic is no sin in avoiding woik; the liarin conics when 
the child is taught to go about it in an incorrect raannei. In- 
stead of ideniiiying ccitain activities as work and then avoiding 
these, the child should be taught to "^leaiii to enjoy all those 
activities in which he engages, both those foi which he leccives 
pay and those which he does loi nothing. However, the fact 
of the niattei is that few children are taught in any such ideal 
manner and most of us grow up to hud that tlieic arc ceilain 
activities which we hate. Without icali/.ing what we aie doing 
we may find ouiselves working like Tiojaus in a job which wc 
like for the pin pose ol avoiding anothei job which we hate. 
This procedine js illustrated by a statement atliibuted to 
Clarence Dairow by Charles A. Beard. When asked to what 
he owed his success, Daiiow replied: “To hard rvork.” Then, 
when he saiv the disappointed expression which this reply 
brought to the qucstionei, he added, “When I was a boy my 
fathei 'set me to work on a hot summer day, hoeing potatoes, 
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and after I had ^voiked iiard for a few hours I ran a^vay from 
that hard work, went into the practice of law, and have not 
done any woik since.” ^ We could all profit from Dairow’s 
witticism by lunning from activities ^vhich ^ve hate to those 
wc like. 

3. Monotony may make toork unpleasant. Another leason 
why work is sometimes shunned is that there appears to be no 
end to it. A ten-year>old boy who hated to get dressed, and 
^vho had just begun to enjoy doing antlimetic, once sat down 
to figure out how oltcn he would have to get diesscd during the 
course of his life if he did no more tlian take his clothes off at 
night and put them on in the morning If he lived sixty years 
more, ^s^hich seemed like noimal expectancy, he would have 
to go through tins dressing proceduie twenty-one thousand and 
nine hundred timesi The piospect was appalling On that 
basis, how sorry this boy should have tell foi his heart which 
was destined to beat over a hundied thousand times m one day, 
-or over two billion times in bis lifetime It oui heart weie under 
voluntary control and _weie conscious of its job, what a mo* 
notonous life it would ItMdl Nature ivas wise enough to make 
our heartbeat an automatic and mechanical process which the 
-owner of the heart can lorget and thus save himself fiom self- 
pity. 

Why not learn a lesson from our heart? When a task tends 
to become boiing through the necessity of sheer repetition, 
devise some mechanical contrivance to do the work and devote 
attention to other and more changeable activities. That is to 
say, the avoidance ol monotonous work is a wholesome pursuit 
if it is done in the right ^vay, namely, see to it that monotony 
becomes a stimulus towaid inventing some easy way to get the 
job done Invent a machine to do the loutine jobs and then 
you can have the interesting job of running the machine. 

4. A job may be hated tf it leads to nothing bettei. The 
pain frpm monotony reaches its peak when the individual be- 
lieves that he is in a **blind alley” job The meaning of this 

^ IrvHig Stone, Clmcnce Danoio New Yoik Garden City PublisKing Com- 
puny, Inc, 19-13, p '5 
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tcun cau be clearly visuah/ed if the leaclci will compaie his 
journey through life to Ihe activities of a rat woikmg his way 
out ol a maze in the laboratory. The rat cannot get out withoui 
running into blind alleys; but what doc.s he do when he gets 
into a blind alley? He tains aiound and lines in anothei diiec- 
tioii until he linally does get out. When a human being finds 
himself in a blind alley, what docs he do? Too often he sits 
down and bemoans his bad luck, oi beiaies the social situation 
which peimils blind alleys Too iiiany humans act in a manner 
siniilai to a rat who is too fceblc-niuided oi too lazy to tiy some- 
thing else when he becomes stuck in a blind alley. 

Most poisons gel into blind alleys in the fust place because 
of a lear ol insecurity. Wanting (ertainly in hie, they giab (he 
fust job which comes along, fail to look ahead, and settle down 
complacently into wlial looks like an easy way to make a living, 
only to lind out laLci that (hey have Liapped themselves. Then 
they set np a lioirl against the late whuh put them where they 
arc. As a matter of fad, no one ctji expect to get through life 
without making some poot decisions, without getting into sonic 
blind alleys, any moic than a lat tail get ilnougli a maze with- 
out having to retiace some paihw,iys; hut altei having made a 
mistake, a person docs not need to spend the rest of his life 
whining about it. 

A young man was ofleiecl two jobs find went to an old fiicncl 
foi counsel as to whitli one to accept. This friend pointed out 
that in one job he had the piospccl of sccuiity, piomotion was a 
cut-and-dned affair depending upon seniority, and in his old 
age the holder ol the job could depend upon a pension; but it 
,[iad few other rewards for the one who took it— the work was of 
a thoroughly routine nature. The second job was in a new in- 
clustiy, it offered the prospect of excitement, change, and the 
possibility either of unusual success or complete iailure; its main 
feature was its challenging natuie. The young man chose the 
second, whether wisely oi not has not yet been demonstrated. 
His reasoning was somewhat as follows; I do not want security 
at the price oi monotony and drudgery: I would lathcr take 
ihc job involving risks but providing a challenge; the challeng- 
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ing job will probably involve much more w6rk, longer hours, 
and much more worry than the suie shot, but the haul work 
will be fun. 

Such issues should be decided differently by different persons, 
Some persons enjoy routine and demand security; some want 
change and excitement The point is that each person should 
understand his own needs, he should know cleaily what he 
leally wants, consider the actual circumstances at each choice 
point in his life, and then take the consequences of his decision. 
One gams little by contending that society is all wrong because 
he happened to make a near-sighted choice at some pievious 
time in his life. Growling about hard work is merely a symptom 
of the dissatisfaction of the woiker, it raiely tells anything about 
the nature of the ^vork, it means that the individual rathei than 
society needs readjustment. 

Efficiency must be learned. However, learning to enjoy ivoik 
does not spell efficiency. Nor docs the development of efficient 
work habits aomc naturally vvith physiological maturation. The 
only evidence that one needs for this statement is to obseive the 
obvious inefficiency oC*a great numbei of adults and to note the 
high degiee oi walking skill and efficiency of many young pei- 
sons. In ordei to clarify our pioblem we shall hist consider the 
way in which children c^n be taught to work efficiently, then 
we shall examine some of the factors which interfere with this 
development, and finally conclude with some categorical rules 
for maintaining working efficiency. 

Normal development of habits of work. The development 
of woik habits goes through various stages and is influenced by 
different circumstances. By tracing this development, the adult 
reader may detect what has been wrong with his training and 
may thus lie able to correct the deficiencies he finds in himself. 
He should not use any such analysis as an excuse for lemaining 
inefficient but, instead, even though he may be fairly well along 
toward maturity, he should coirect the deficiencies which he 
finds The only object of self-analysis, as we have said before, 
should be the adoption of coirective measures and never as an 
excuse for onWs shortcomings. 
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The best ^vay to stait a child on the road towaid the enjoy- 
ment of his woik and consequent clTicicncy is to pci mil him lo 
obseive adults eii|oyiiig theii ivoik Cluldicn enjoy playing at 
those activities which are the seiioiis business of their parents 
and other adults aiound (hem; they play dottoi, muse, oi 
tcachei, they cook, wash clothes, build houses, plant gardens, 
and Leach school. The molhci wlio deiives obvious pleasme 
from washing dishes is not likely lo have a cl.uightci who hates 
dish washing. Convciscly, il the inothei continually bemoans 
hei lot because she has to wash dishes, and tiies to loist the )ob 
upon her daughter, she is likely to find that her daughter hates 
the job as much as she does for the simple icason that she taught 
hei to hate it. 

The adult who finds, that he dislikes anything which looks 
like ivoik can leain a lesson fioin this aspect of child develop- 
ment. II he w'ishes lo ovcicome his hate foi ivotk, he should 
keep away fioni those in.ikontents who.so mam occup.ition is 
to iinpiess others ivilh their sad ptight Let ImnACek out the 
company ol those who delight in everything they do— those who 
manilest thcii pleasme in /cal and not by a lot of idle talk. 
Bewaie of the one who cliattcis eilhei about how much he loves 
his n'oik 01 about hoiv much he hates it; the one who really 
cn]oys woiking .says little about it on? way or the other. He is 
so busy doing things that he has no time to talk about it. The 
love for work is contagious; expose yomself to the one who has 
It and, unless you are completely immune tluough extremely 
poor eaily tiaining and persistent hate ol work, you will siuely 
catch It. 

The second stage is the thrill the child experiences ivhcn iie 
sees some product grow under his own hand. Let the child do 
something, and let something happen as a result, and you have 
him stalled towaid pioductivity. Intel fere and help him in 
order to ensure a better product and you take away all the fun. 
For example, a little boy received an assignment from his school- 
teacher to make a sword to be used in a school play. He made 
one which his father thought was too crude; whereupon the 
father insisted on helping the boy make a better one. As the 
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^voik pxogiesbed the sword took on mote eTlcgance, but with 
each unpiovemcnt the boy’s enthusiasm seemed to wane The 
next day he loigot to take either swoid to school. When the 
teacher asked lot it, he told hei that it was finished but that 
lie had foi gotten to bring it. Slie told fiim to bring it when he 
went lioinc to lunch. He did but he biought the one he had 
made by hmiscll. Aftei school he tcahzed that he would have 
to explaiii to his father the fact that he had taken the poor 
swoicl to school instead ol the good one He knew his lather 
would not like that, so he bioke the swoid his latlici had made 
and explained the situation by inventing the stoiy that he had 
fallen down and broken the one his fatliei had made and had 
taken the oiliei one in the afternoon because the teacher had 
to have it at once. Into what a piedicanient this fathei had 
placed his boy merely because he himself had wanted to shoiv 
olT! Obviously, the way to teach a child to like his woik is to 
permit lum to do it himself. He gains nioie by .I'n independent, 
even .tiiodgli; inlciior, )ob than by assisting another peison in 
the doing ol an excellent ^ne. 

If, as you have giown to maturity, you have been deprived of 
the till ill ol independent production, you can overcome this 
lack by beginning to piodiice things on your own Your worst 
enemy in this respect is tl\e one who helps you most freely. Your 
best fiiend is the one who can sit and watcJi you struggle tliiough 
youi own tasks, only helping when he sees you aie about to be 
swamped, even then he should help you only enough to kee]! 
you Irom a total failure. 

A third way to teach a child to enjoy his tvork and to become 
efluient is to teach him the habit of success. This habit has its 
beginning in small victories No matter how humble the fust 
attempts may be, the child will derive a gloiv of satisfaction from 
having succeeded and this will whet his appetite lor fuithei 
endeavors. This piinciple holds all through life and can be 
applied to numerous situations. For example, Mark Hanna, 
who became an cfiicieiit political speaker, could not make any 
kind of speech wlien he staited on his political careei. He 
overcame his deficiency by a little device. FIc made only the 
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biiefest sort ol Hl'lIc speeches at (list, speeches whicli weie so 
sniiple that iic could not possil)ly fail to get the Avords out. 
These little talks gave him a leeluig ol sell-couhdence, and soon 
he was able to talk loi as long as half an hom.^ 

The tvay to develop the habit ol huhne is to take on too liig' 
a |ob beloie you aie icady loi it. Fuitheiinoie, even il you 
should succeed at such a big assignment, you svould have been 
miseiablc at tlie pxospcct of huhue so that the unpleasant asjiect 
ol the whole cxpciicncc could easily oveishadow the feeling ol 
success The good woikcr is the one who is siue of success in 
the end, and not the one who has the jittery feeling that he 
might flop 

A peison who has built up scll-confidenie in such a manner 
does not need to be told that he has done well. He knows it 
and that is enough The stoiy ol a little boy’s reply to a teacher 
who though! she should encoinagc all her pupils at all timevs 
illustiates this jjoint. The teachei asked the duldien how much 
two plus two m.ide. Johnny held dp his hand, tva>> lecognued, 
and told to give the answer. 

"Four,” he leplicd, 

"Very good,” said the teacher. 

“Veiy good, hcik, that’.s perfect,” was the self-confident, even 
though impudent, letort. 

A word of caution is needed at this point. It is possible that 
undue emphasis may be placed on the reward lor ivork lather 
than upon the tin ill ol accomphshinent. The lewaid should 
mcicly be evidence of success rather than a thing of value apart 
fiom the efloit put forward to get it. The glow comes not fiom 
the prize but fiom the satislaction in feeling that one has earned 
it. A boy once said that he loved aiithmetic because he could 
do a hard problem and then check the answei and knew he had 
done it light Such a glow of accomplishment is lost if one 
begins with the answei and hunts foi any trick manipulation 
which will give the answer. The glow which comes from having 
earned a dollar is not to he compared wilh the humiliation 

^Heihcii Cioly, Marcus /ilouzo nauna. New Yoik- The Mncniillan Company, 
Ihig, p 2lb. 
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^\^Iiich comes when one is given a dollar hfe has not earned, 

Factois wlucli interfere with efficient work habits. From the 
preceding discussion n should be clcai that poor ^voik may 
result fioin a lack of inierest in what one is doing oi horn a 
failme to have learned efficient woik ifiethods However, poor 
woik can olicn be tiaced to more specific cii cumstanccs which 
lend themselves to collective measiucs. We shall examine a 
fciv of these to illustrate the kinds ot conditions to look tor 
when gieaiei efficiency is sought The more specific an indi- 
vidual IS in leasing out the details of his own case the more 
likely will he be tb gain real impiovement Meiely to slate that 
one lacks interest is too gcneial an analysis to do much prac- 
tical good Fuuheimoic, it should nor be infeired that the de- 
tei^ieuis to good woik wlucli wc shall djscuss aie the only ones, 
each person must study his own individual case if he desires 
ical impiovement 

Se Unconsciousness a cause of poor woik. Although the forms 
that selhconsriousness may take are myriad, it may be instruc- 
tive to examine a few specific varieties. 

1. The afyplanse seike?'^ One well-known type of seU- 
consciotis woikei is tb^j one tvho must have an audience and 
tvhose continual query is, '"How am I doing?*' 

The aj^plaiise scekei keeps his eye upon the leactions which 
othei people make to his work latlier than upon the woik itself. 
He notes the slightest sign of approval oi disnppiova) and con- 
tinually “plays to the galleries.” This type of behavioi may be 
observed in some childten lu school. They give a hesitating 
reply to any question and deteimmc by the facial expiession 
of the teacher whether they aie on the light Hack, changing 
with lightning speed and with remarkable frequency until they 
see the coveted sign ol appioval They become the “yes-men” 
in business and industry. They make good lieutenants but sel- 
dom independent executwes. 

2. iVie person xoith an tnfeuority complex. Another type 
of self-conscious worker may be the product of a feeling of in- 
fcrioiity. The person with a dominant leehng ot inferiority, 
whethei it is based on a real or imagined defect, may be mo- 
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tivatcd in his woik by an nigc to piovc to himscli and to others 
that he can overcome the delect or can make np foi it liy 
piofiiicnty in anothei icahn. The peison wlio is weak phys- 
ic ally may attempt to become an athlete, to achieve some dis- 
tinction in woik recpiniiig a stiong body; or he may Uy to 
make up for his physical weakness by intellectual pioivess. I’lie 
gill with little peisonal cliarm may devote all her encigics to- 
ward making hcrsell seductive or may become enthusiastic in 
mapping out loi heiself a career as a substitute for her lack of 
peisonal chaint. 

The nilciioiity motive is a vciy potent one in the lives of 
many people. It has its values but, at the same time, lias some 
daiigcious elements When dominated by the infeiioiity ino- 
tiA'e the peison is neve;! contented with mediociity, he miist 
excel. He is excessively ambitious. On the othci hand, if he 
is not able to overcome the Iccling of inleiioiily through liis 
cffoi is at compensation he becomes more and moie cliscouiagcd 
and loses all incentive to do any work. He musj, either be a 
gicat success or lie regaids himself as a total lailurc. He can 
ncvci take an average position in hie; If foicccl to be an or- 
dinal y personage, as is usually tlie case, he is thoroughly un- 
happy. 

Feelings of inferiority in children are often engendered by 
well-meaning adults who believe that criticism provides an in- 
centive toward improvement in clFicicncy. A pat cut or teacher 
shows disappointment when a poor job is done, calls the atten- 
tion of the child to the mess he has made, or c ompai cs his ivork 
to that of another child. Individuals brought up on such a diet 
become gluttons for piaisc; they fish for compliments at every 
turn, they become ovei sensitive about grades in school and 
about signs of lecognition m the business world as well as in 
their homes. In school they run to the teacher with their paper 
at cvciy tiun, must have someone to whom to recite who will 
commend them upon the excellence ol their performance, and 
soon become very obnoxious to all those around them. They 
add little fulls to their woik in oidcr to make an impicssion, 
bills which often detiact iiom the value of what they have 
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clone instead oC contributing to its quality. The worst of it is 
they never get any lun from the job itself, they accomplish 
nothing moie than to whet up in themselves a tremendous 
appetite for approval and thus become extremely vulnerable 
to exploitation. They make many mistakes m the game of 
living because then attention is centered upon the grandstand 
and not upon what they aic doing. 

3. The l^eifectionist One ol the most subtle types of self- 

conscious distoition of work is found in the perfectionist Be- 
cause of gcneial interest in the excellence of pci formance, it 
becomes very easy to ignore the motivation behind the zeal of 
the perfectionist It one does a first-rate job through absorption 
in the woik itsell, well and good; but this is quite a differen* 
matter from the piocediuc of chiving oneself meiely to piove 
that one has no (laws The person who is dnv^en by the latter 
motive becomes tlioroughly unhappy because he becomes un- 
mercifully self-uitical and derives no pleasure from anytliing he 
does. Any possible satisl action is killed by the ovci shadowing 
presence of inevitable flaws which no one notices or cares about 
but himself. The paradox i caches its climax when such persons 
go to such extremes that tinny produce nothing. They may com- 
promise and do a routine job merely to cam enough to make a 
living, they excuse such imperfect work on the grounds of neces- 
sity. But should they make a machine, paint a picture, or write 
a poem, they will be likely to undo or to destroy what they have 
attempted because it is '*not good enough The real harm from 
such behavior is not that the individuals do not produce, but 
that they make themselves so miserable rvith their meiciless 
self-puiiishment. Finally they aie likely to end up with an 
extreme amount of self-pity A leal martyr may gam satisfac- 
tion from the feeling that he has served a worthy cause; but 
one rvho becomes a martyr to his own unreasonable demands 
for perfection in himself is making a futile sacrifice to his own 
pride. f 

4. The person who xoants to be boss. A somewhat different 
form of self-consciousness may result from a reaction against 
too tnudr supervision during childhood. If, as a child, a person 
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has been too welhtared Loi oi has been dominated by adulls, he 
IS vciy likely to lie diiven by an insatialjle impulse to gam Ins 
[leedom. Accoiding to his way o£ thinking, (he most conviiKing 
evidence that he has achieved this independence is Jus alnlity 
to dominate others. HC measures his own riecdom by the sub- 
seivience of otheis. If lie becomes even a ininoi executive he 
uses his oflice to dcmonstiate the fact that he is “the boss.” The 
true executive should win the coopeiation of Jus suboi dinaies 
'(vith the view of effecting an eiricicnt oiganization. The domi- 
ncciing peison is less concerned with eflirient piodiiction than 
he is ivith piociiring submission to his cveiy whim. The sillier 
the whim and the moie unquestioning the obedience of his 
suboi din ales the happier he becomes. 

Such pexsons make succcsslul army ofliccis wheie unques- 
tioned obedience is the older ol the day. They become atrocious 
motheis and fathers because paienihood offets too I'cady an op- 
portunity to doimnalo helpless cliilchcn. If they aie able to 
establish ihcmscKes in an c\eciu>«ve position in indusLiy they 
aie likely to .spiead discontent ilnonghmit the oigani/ation. 
Most persons resent being forced to cM/ey the commands of these 
portions because tlrcy sense the motive lichmd them. When a 
worker and his sripciior arc both doirrinaled by this same mo- 
tive, the results ai’e truly volcanic. 

Compaic these various forms of seif-conscious work with the 
activities of tire one rvho is really absorbed in wliat he is doing. 
He may rvoik through the lunch period without even knorving 
that he has done so. He does not know whether he is Jrappy or 
sad, tired or fresh, whether he is being watched or ignored; all 
he knows is that he cannot let up on this job He loves iris work 
and that is all that matters. 

Inefficiency becau.se of personal problems. Some persons are 
inefTicient because they exhaust their energies in running away 
from some peisonal problem. This process may be ilhistiated I>y 
trvo of the most common forms in which it is found; in one the 
individual runs into the world of daydreams, in the other he 
uses his woik as a disliaction devi(,e to divert his attention from 
his tioublcs. The latter will be tonsideicd in Chapter XIIL 
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Daydreaming. Daydi earning has a positive Value when it is 
used to motivate a person to improve his present status, it be- 
comes a symptom of dissatisfaction with the piesent state oi 
affans and an index ol the desire to improve them. Such day- 
dreaming usually accompanies any soit oi ambition. The dan- 
ger arises ivhen the gap between immediate circumstances and 
the projected ivishcs of tlie ambitious pcison become so great 
that theie is little chance of biadging the gull between them, and 
so the envisioning o[ the imaginary situation becomes too fan- 
tastic or the goal is too i emote to have any pulling power; the 
daydi earning becomes a substitute for any leal efforts to make a 
lealistic appraisal of the whole set-up. 

Aiguments which favor the fostering of daydreaming as an 
incentive toward improvement aie based .on a misundeistauding 
of the way in which ideals or goals function as incentives to 
endcavoi. Such a misunderstanding is easily biought about 
For example, a teachei may observe that the greatci the contiast 
betivcen a child’s goal and his^present status, tiie more poignant 
becomes Ins dissatisfaction.. Consequently, when a child is ob- 
served to lack incentive, the teacher may seem to get results by 
presenting to his vision a Inghei and highei goal; at least for a 
time, the biightei she paints the picture ot the future tiie more 
the child seems to liven up^nd attempt to improve. The danger 
in this piocedure is that the goal may be so far removed from 
reality that it ceases to be effective. To have a vague longing foi 
something which is admittedly beyond reach may increase dis- 
satislaction but there is the danger of ultimate discouragement. 

In ordei to inspire hope in a peison tlie goal must be near 
enough to reality to make the person feel that he can bridge the 
gap. What IS needed is immediate action, and the hope of get- 
ting some benefit in a relatively short time is tlic strongest in- 
centive to iindelayed activity. If a mistake must be made in 
eitiiei diiection, it seems betlei to make it by getting an objec- 
tive which IS too near rather than one i\diich is too remote. 

If, because one has a neai objective, he actually reaches it, 
what happens? Is lie likely to congiatulate himself upon having 
reached his goahand to desist from further endeavors? Quite 
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the contrary. FTe is likely to expciicncc such a feeling of cx- 
lulaiation at having accomiilishecl something that he iminedi- 
atclv sets anolhei objetuve to be icachecl. He has taken one 
step to^vaicl acquiiing the habit of success, and sets about to 
make hnuscli dissaiislicd again so that he can rejieat the tin ill. 
If objectives are so high that they induce Icelings of failuic, they 
neutralize theii oivn pinjiosc, and loivei ones should be adopted. 
If they aic so low that they lead to a false sense of piicle, they 
should beiaiscd. Thcpiojici function o! ambition is topioducc 
enough dissatislacLion to stimulate cffoit and enough success to 
cieate a sense of achievement. 

An impoilant conclusion which follows from these considera- 
tions is that ambitions and ideals should be changeable instead 
ol static. The important thing is atcomplishmcnl of some sent 
lai hci than the amount of piogrcss made toevard some fixed goal. 
The questions to a.sk youiseli arc; Am I getting somewheie? Am 
I having a good time playing the game? Have the cxpeiicnces 
ol today jirepaied me to be evciii mote successful lomoriotv? 
The questions to avoid arc: Have I maintained in its original 
form the goal I set for myself? Hotv much faither do I have to 
go? What shall I do when I get theie? How long uiill it be 
until I can retiic? 

When a person finds himself substituting daychcams for a 
[)cisi.stcnt march toward Ins ambitions, he is beaded foi cMieme 
disappointment; he is robbing himself of the means for attain- 
ing his tlesiies at the same lime that he is whetting up his appe- 
tite with unattainable demands. This process is made easy be- 
cause of the tempoiary ihiills he gets liom his imaginary achieve- 
ments. In other woids, the daych earner not only imagines that 
he has reached his goal but he derives exhilaration horn tlic im- 
aginary satislaciion tvlnch goes with his fancied success. 

Daydreams m and of themselves aie likely to be pleasant. 
They give us an appetite loi real success; we gel a temporary 
realization of oui wishes; we increase tempoiaiily our Iceling of 
self-esteem; we become indifferent to the disagieeablencss of 
reality; wc may be even deaf and blind to the tacus ol life which 
we do not wish to obsei ve. All these aspects ot»<he daych cam are 
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pleasuiable and incite us lo continue living ^lu an imaginaYy 
woilcl foi the sheci pleahuie we deuve theieiiorn On the other 
hand, ^ve have seen that the only way in ivhich these dreams can 
be of any value to us is to provide a contrast with the unpleasant 
aspects oC leal life and theieby make u« unhappy and discon- 
tented. The coiiLeiitnient dciivecl fi'om the daydream should 
increase our discontent ivith reality and incite us to work toivaid 
the fulfillmeni m reality of the contentment ivhich wc dieamed 
about. 

The hope of i caching a fancied goal may he a strong motive 
for woik. You ivoik because you have a liope, an expectation, 
that someday, if you work haid enough, you will cxpeiience m 
reality the thtill you now feel with your imagination The ele'* 
meal which makes the ambition effective is the expectation ol 
accomphshment. The most impoitant question is* Do I leally 
expect lo be able to become the soit of jicison I imagine myself 
lo be? It is not enough to say. I would like to be; I hope to be; 
or I wish I ivere. 

Fin thei more, you must have some sort of clear conception as 
to how and why you ai e taaeliieve your expectation Hoiv much 
schooling do you need? How many yeais of training aie re- 
quiiecl? Have you the required personality and intellectual 
qualifications? If you do not look ovei the whole situation m 
such a realistic fashion; if you think that achievement is depend- 
ent upon late, some chance circumstances, or die gift of the 
gods; if your vision does not inspire you to work, you are a day- 
di earner instead of a peison who is wholesomely inspiied to 
accomplishment Let yoiu daydreams iivle you and you will be- 
come a useless visional y— or worse— but if you let your imagina- 
tion stimulate you to xiile your environment you will accom- 
plish something, even though it may be diffeient from the goal 
you pictuicd lo yourself. 

The person who dwells upon his dreams without being stimu- 
lated to make them real may adopt various artificial devices to 
lelieve the pain thus produced. One veiy unwholesome method 
is to diminish the hue oE one’s visions by adopting a cynical 
altitude toward them. It a peison can convince himself that his 
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daydreams arc f>licer nonsense, the pain will be diminished. 
Consequcnrly, he may set out to prove to Inmsclf that a man is 
a L'ool to hope ioi anything heller, lie tells hiinsell that an 
objective looks inviting so long a,s U is at a distance, hut that 
when one achieves soneeihing it loses ils atti action. Why strive 
forsonictlmig so evanescent? t)nc is doomed to disappointment, 
he argues, so why make a fool of himselt sliiving foi something 
whose only chaim lies in ils remoteness? He strives to get con- 
fessions from those who have succeeded to the ellect that their 
thrill of anticipation was keener than the thrill of accomplish- 
ment and then gloats over his superior wisdom in avoiding such 
an elusive quest Lake the fox, who found he could not get the 
giapcs lie dcsiied, he says the giapcs aic sour anyivay. He gels 
comfort from such an aphorism as “lilcssscd is he who expects 
nothing, for he will not be disappointed." 

He hegims by setling his goal too high and ends by di.spaiaging 
that goal and laughing at others rvho arc foolish enough to at- 
tempt to improve themselves 

Some daydr earners, unfoitunalcly, gloat over their fancied 
sclf-Scrciifices as a substitute lor wcfik'iug. Do you ever hear a 
really successlul man dwelling upon the things he had to give 
up in order to attain his position? Rarely. Yet this procedure is 
very common with young people who aie just siaiting out to 
work torvaid their goal, especially if the slakes aic veiy high and 
the goal seems very remote. To be suic, one must lorego cer- 
tain pleasures if he wishes to accomplish anything in this life; 
but when a peison is completely alwoihcd in his work, interfei- 
ences, even though they might in themselves he pleasurable, 
simply become unimportant because of the contrast with the 
greater rntercst. If you find yoiusclf too much distracted horn 
your work by trivial aflaiis it is a sign that you are not enough 
inter ested in your work. You cannot build up interest by fight- 
ing the distractions; you can only do it by using any device you 
can discover to increase your absorption in your woik. 

To the outsider, looking on, an architect who is absorbed in 
designing a skysciaper may be making a sacrifice when he gives 
up golf, the opera, picnics, and other pleasures that the obseivci 
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holds dear; but the architect is so engrossed u\ his project that 
he does not wnmt to play golf, go to the theater, or go picnicking 
He IS not making a saciihce; he is doing the thing he ^vants most 
to do. He is not pitying himself and he wants no pity from 
outsideis. He is happy—he has found real happiness in a con- 
sti active occupation. 

You ivill find, if you begin to give up pleasurable activities in 
Older to increase youi interest in a vocation, that such renuncia- 
tions, instead ol increasing your inteiest in the vocation, will 
make the repudiated pleasures appeal moie desirable and will 
eventually make you hate youi work You will have to give up 
more and more— you will go out of your way to find some sacri- 
fice to make and youi only reward foi this will be a false sense of 
virtue foi having done so. But your imagined viitue will not 
have the desired effect of stimulating interest. Such emphasis on 
the negative aspect of inteicsts is wrong and the sooner in liic 
you discovci it tlie better it will be for you. 

After healing a conceit by'ii famous unmarried opera singer, 
a young giil was heaid to lemaik, *‘She deserves great credit for 
having 1 enounced lomance for her art ** As a matter of fact, 
the singer nevei had a lomantic nature, she had not renounced 
anything, but had devoted her life to the thing that interested 
her, hei singing, and felt no saciilice in the procedure The 
auditoi, the young unsophisticated giil, was meiely giving voice 
to a conflict which she heiself was expeiiencing She had a 
stiong loinantic nature, but fell it her duty to devote hei life to 
a '*career*‘ which she thought was incompatible with matiimony. 
When such a conflict arises, emphasis upon what one is missing 
when he undei takes to achieve some ambition is usually latal. 
It makes for unhappiness, and will detract from the sort of zeal 
which success demands. A person rvho is devoted to his vocation 
certainly has time to fulfill othei interests. Histoiy is filled with 
examples ol successlui peisons who have had satislactoiy ro- 
mances as well 

The apex of damage from daydreaming is reached when it 
becomes liabituak In a sense eveiy ambitious man is a di earner. 
In his imaginati^^n he builds his iuture, usually with great vivid- 
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ness. Bui he docfs nioie than daydicain— he sets about to make 
Itis dreams come tine. The dieain makes him moic dissatisfied 
with leahiy but lie docs not stop with his dissalislaction, he sets 
.iboiiL to change lealiiy. This is an eminently wholesome tvay 
to use one’s imagination. 

Lack ol oigaaiMtion. One ol tlic most potent causes for 
ineflicicncy is the Jailure to organize one’s work. Why is this 
so common? Theie aie vaiious reasons but one is the tendency 
to depend iijion olhcis to direct the details of oui lives instead 
of developing matuie self-diiectioii. An illusiiation iviU make 
this point clear. 

"I wish I wcic back in high school," complained a college 
fieshman. “Theie we knew what we wcic expected to do; tlie 
teachei gave us dcrnutc lesson assignments, wc had small classes 
and knew wc ivould have to iccitc every day, so wc had lo get 
our lessons. Wc did wliat we weic told to do, and then we knew 
wc wcie tlnough. Ileie it is all so difleient. No one tells you 
just what you should do or when ‘you should do •'t. You ncvei 
know when you will be called on ip iccitc. The prolcssor ex- 
pects you to take notes on his lectin cs* but never tells you what 
is important and what is not. I used to get good guides in high 
school, but it looks as though I would Hunk here.” 

This is (he actual record of one freshman’s complaint, but it 
voices the feeling which may be iound in varying degrees in 
many a college student. It also cxpi esses iho tsiay a lot of people 
feel about lile. Some students never discovei what college is all 
about until they are nearly through, and many a man gets over 
halfway through his life before he feels at home at living. It is 
all a coni used maze. Why? 

It is largely because these people continue to depend upon 
others to take the initiative in planning work; they do only 
what they aic told to do, and when a job is finished can only 
await further oiclcrs belore beginning any new task. In high 
school our complaining ficshniaii had learned to be a good 
soldier, he could lake oidcrs and execute them; but when he 
was not given oiclets he knew of nothing to do but to loaf, and 
coiibeq^uenvly was accomplishing nothing, Tbe^n he blamed his 
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teachers for not giving him specific instructiojis as to what to 
study and when to do it. 

College offers many young persons their fust opportunity to 
exercise executive ability They have the opportunity for plan- 
ning their own woik and ior issuing oideis to themselves as to 
exactly how it should be earned out They arc for the fust time 
theiT own boss. To ^ouie college students being their own boss 
mei ely spells freedom to do as they please— which is nothing, To 
otlieis It ofteis an opportunity to become sclf-dirccted indi- 
viduals, They are given an oppoi tunity to demonstrate what they 
aie able to accomplish If you would study successfully, you 
must handle your studying as an executive would liandle his 
business oi indiisliial oiganization. 

Some persons have the erroneous idea that lashing themselves 
into a state of high tension will pioduce” efficiency. They have 
been fed on the theoiy that the important task is to overpoiver 
some impulse to be lazy, and tlicy believe that the only way to 
do this IS to goad themselves um emitting effort. They scold 
themselves, deny themselves pleasures, and vntually tiy to 
browbeat themselves intQ» docile, submissive, haid-ivorking stu- 
dents The only outcome oi such, a procedure is the develop- 
ment of intense hiitability, restlessness, discouragement, and 
eventually hatred of the whole educational jnocedure. They 
spend all their time ‘"studying,” so they say; whereas, rt the truth 
were known, they spend all their time rvith books, but little of 
that in study To sit with a book in front of you, your mind 
rvandeiing eveiy where under the sun, feveiishly worrying why 
you cannot get the “stuff,” rs rvorse than useless. 

The way some students study leads one to imagine what 
would happen if an rndustry were conducted in a similar fash- 
/ ion. Suppose a managei filled his factory witii employees— good 
employees— but gave them no specific instructions Instead he 
told them that it was up to them to work hard and to do their 
best and then success would be sme to crown their effoits. The 
result would be a tremendous waste of activity, with little or 
nothing accomplished. The manager in an industry avoids any 
such outcome by careful planning. It would pay each student to 
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visit some manufacUuing esia!)lishinent and then make up his 
iiiiiul Lo plan his woik so that things wcic turned out with the 
same cfRcient smoothness. The lollownig outline may help. 

1. Make an eslhnate of the .size of the job* You cannot begin 
to make a scliechile you aiiivc at some sou ol an estimate 
o£ how long will be required to complete the vaiious assign- 
ments that you have been given. At first the estimates may he 
difficult to make and latci events may show tlicm to have been 
wiong. 1 hese diflKultics can be collected in latci scliedules and 
their existence simply argues for the necessity of making some 
sou of rational piogiam of study, 

2. Detcimine just xohai potods you tuill be able to devote 
to the job. This can be done by making a sclieclulc foi a week, 
assigning times for the necessary activities of life— that is, lor 
sleeping, eating, playing, caung for clothing, and the like. If 
the liouis available ioi study aic feivci than the houis you esti- 
mate will bo nec'ded, some readjustment must be made, II you 
must shorten the time for picpaiation distribute the cuts 
throughout your whole coiiise of study, Youi jol) will be to see 
that each couise gets a fair sliaie oPyour time. Do not let your 
tunc distribution bo dcLcimincd by the greediness or the Icnb 
cncy of certain piofcssoivS, Some few prolcssois have the habit 
of giving students cnongh woik to take their enliic time, Yon 
go to college to study various couises'^of chllcieni fields, and you 
should not let an overambitious professor interfere with bal- 
ancing your program. 

Another woicl of warning is essential. Some students tend to 
ignoie lecieatioii in making then sclieclulc of activities Tlie 
only way they can get in any recreation is to steal it fiom the 
time assigned to some course. Allow plenty oi time for wliole- 
some recreation and fun, or you will find that youi schedule will 
not function, 

3. Use short periods of study. No absolute rule can be made 
here, but until a peison has demonstiated to himself that he can 
concenuaic elRcicnliy lor long stictchcs of lime, he would do 
well to divide up his woik into shoiL operations. As one ma- 
tures and becomes more skilled in a subject, he leains to con- 
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centiate foi longer and longei periods of time* but this length- 
ening of the elficient working period conies of itself and is a 
pioduct ol mteiest and skill. Until one is sure that he can con- 
tinue with unabated efficiency foi extended stretches, he would 
do 'well to subdivide his work into short working periods. Al- 
ternating between two assignments, loi most students, is more 
salisfcictoiy than struggling with one until it is completed and 
then going to the other. Such changes often prove restlul, and 
often the student can accomplish more with less effoit in this 
manner 

4. Stick to your prog) am. A definite program will bring 
order out of chaos and make your study effective, just as plan- 
ning will bung order into an assembly loom in a factory 

A young man who had drifted thioughout his academic year 
came to his senses aliout lour weeks licloie the final examina- 
tions were scheduled to begin He decided that he must get to 
work and set out to study ALtci a week he came to the peisoii- 
ncl director oi Ins uuiveisity with a vciy elongated countenance 
and told him that he probably bad better leave rather than wait 
until he failed in all his subjects It did not look very hopeful, 
but the peisonnel officei went at the pioblem m the way we 
have suggested. He made a very deluiite piogram and marked 
out each hour which could be devoted to study up to the time 
of the last examination He then decided how much of this 
total time could be devoted to each subject, allowing a greater 
piopoition of time for those subjects which the student louiid 
baldest. He assigned times for the vaiioiis subjects, changing 
fiom one to another as we suggested in number three Furihei- 
moie, he allotted the time for each subject to specific pairs ol 
that subject. For example, he found that six hundred pages 
should be covered for one course and that he could only take 
fifteen Iioins to do this This meant that he must covei forty 
pages in each hour. He distributed this reading throughout the 
three weeks Granted he might not be able to study the loity 
pages thoioughly in an hour, he knew he could fake no more 
lime for that particular poitioii and so he set out to get all he 
could fiom the4oity pages between, let us say, eight and nine 
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on .1 specified dAy. The whole scliedulc was auanged in this 
f.ishion, Avith allo^vance foi suflitieiu slecji and some reel cation. 
As a icsuh ilic lioy passed all his exanunaiions. 

When you sec a niaiUloundcring aiouiul in the water, splash- 
ing and snuggling in a violent fashion, you can be sine that he 
docs not know nnuh about swimming oi that something is 
iviong. He does not learn to sivim by inci easing Ins encigy, by 
saying to hiinsell, must su'im,'’ and telling himself to use 
moie efloil. He would do ivcll to get to diy land in some fash- 
ion, and have someone explain to him— or figine out hiinsell — 
just what he should do and how he should do it, then perhaps 
he could make some piogiess. If a man slashes at a golf ball 
with gloat 7ca], ciuting up the turf with some blows and lanning 
the air with othcis, he/ loo, could make luoie headivay by cool- 
ing oil and planning his activities. 

Sunnnaii/ed rules foi elTceiive working, I'hc follou’ing rules 
are a i<;statcmenl and sunmuny ol the principles set foith in 
this pHapier. 

vj. Make an honest atleml)l to adj,usi the amount and hind of 
loork you undertake to your abilities. If you arc not so blight as 
the next fellow, lake a lighter load than he docs; and then plan 
to spend more time on those coinscs you do take so as to make as 
cieditable a showing as possible. 4 you have some physical 
handicap, it is the part of tvisdom to take that into considera- 
tion in planning a woik piogram. Fintlicrmore, it is well not to 
be guided by the glib talk of the other students in dclci mining 
the amount of work that you can do. The student who takes 
delight in talking about hmv he did not “crack a book” and 
then gets a good giade may not be telling the truth. On the 
other hand, indolent students have been known to excuse theii 
failuies by pointing to the excessive amount of woik they 
luuleitook. 

Having adjusted the load of w'ork to your abilities, do not 
spend time woiiying about the possibility of oveiworking. No 
matter what our limitations may be, we still never know just 
how much we can do until wc are hard pressed, Having plenty 
to do keys up a man as nothing else can do. Tlic happy man is 
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the busy man He is so happy m his activity jthat he has little 
time to talk about how haid he is woiking and you seldom heai' 
him complain. The complainer is usually one who is doing 
little but IS worrying about it. It is the woiiy that wears and not 
tlie work. 

Do more than is exfjected of you. If you have la/y com- 
rades you can do their work in addition to youi own and thus 
learn nioic If you complain about them and try to outdo them 
in laziness, you are hinting yoinsell. Become so absorbed in 
your job that you are not arvare of how little the othei fcllorv is 
doing. 

The surest way to qualify for tire job just aliead is to work a 
little harder than anyone else in the job you arc now holding 
down. 

A nalyze anil remove any factor luhtch might in terfere lutth 
your zaot/iing efficiency. If you have some persistent hatred foi 
the work you aie doing, do not blame it on the woik, find out 
why you dislike your job. As an incentive to persist in such a 
search remcmbei that others aie doing the job you hate and are 
enjoying it. If you belsevc, alter such an analysis, that you 
would be better off by changing your job than by Icaining to 
enjoy it, make the change; but do not become a shilting job 
hui^r mcicly because you have some inner maladjustment. 

L Do not excuse shoetdy habits of work by blaming those 
lulio taught you when you loere young. Even though you have 
been taught improperly, you can still relearn and become an 
effective rvorkci. You will gain nothing by dwelling on excuses 
while continuing your inefnciency Do not go at releainnrg as 
an unpleasant chore. Do it as a sort of game with the realiza- 
tio^j'that the efficient worker is much happier than the dawdler. 

Organize your work so that you have some definite ob- 
jective and a consistent plan for attaining it. When things get 
monotonous, avoid getting into a rut by devising nerv and bet- 
ter ways for doing the job. People who do not plan theii work 
find themselves woiking in circles, repeating what they have 
aheady done, getting in their own way, and, worst of all, spend- 
ing their energy worrying because they are not accomplishing 
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more. Time spcijl in mapping oiii your woik is nine ivc'll spciu. 

6. Do not l>nnnl a job to diag out. It is much hettei to gel 
a job clone in letoicl lime and iheu lo do somelhing else, tlian 
it is lo pel mil ihe job lo Iasi an unduly long time. Diudgcry 
and killing time go hicnd in hand and one has no fun doing 
ciihei. Theie is no viiliie in woiking jusl to be working, jusi as 
there is no virlue in quilling when the clock poinls lo a 
ceit.iin hour, 

7. Lcain the habit of peisistcuca by sticking to little jobs till 
they ate done. Stall in wiih an easy ]ob and stick to it till you 
finish it, then take a haiclei one and conquei it, and then tackle 
a still haidei one. Thus you can develop a bulldog giip that 
will take yon ihiough the haidcsl and most distastclul ]obs. 
Ill this manner it is possible lo leain the peisisteni patience 
of the genius. 


qUEfiriONS 

1. Build up ajgumcnls foi and against the pioposilKiu. Whcthci a 
job is pleasant pi unplcMsant is dcpondcnl upon the alLiiiidc 
ol the woikei than upon Liic natine eft llu^ job 

2* Can you think oi othci lacLois, oihci than those given in the 
chapter, which may tend to make a job unj)lcasc\iu? 

3. Tiace the way in which efficiency may be learned Aic some ot 
the stages of gicatci impoi lance ihai^ otheis? 

A. If a pcison should ])C found wlio has not accpniod ilic conect 
habits of woik, what steps could you take to help him acquhe 
those hal3Us? 

5. Give illusuaiions of the way in which peisonal pioblems may 
inteifcic with woiking cflicicncy 

6, Point out Llic advantages and disadvantages of day<bcamnig» 

7 Some persons make piogiams of woik tind ncvei slick to them; 
otheis become inefficiciu thioiigh following a plan: Can you 
foiiTiulate some pnnciples which would help a peison maintain 
a balance? 

8, Poisons may be found who will disagiec with the summanzed 
uiJcs foi effective woiking given at the close of the chapter* It 
would be a valuable cxcicise to formulato aigumcnts for and 
against each of the seven i tiles. 
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CHAPTER X1^ 

HOW TO THINK CLEARLY 


brigmality is simply a pair o£ fiesh eyes 
T. W. Higginson 

Thinking is what a man does when he finds himselE in a tight 
spot. This IS illustiated by a story told about Thomas A. Edison 
The telegiaph cable l>etwecn Poit Huron and Sainia, separated 
by a distance of more tiian hall a mile, had been Inoken by 
huge cakes of ice. His pioblcm was how to get messages across 
that expanse of hall a mile with the cable bioken, He could not 
yell, he couldliot swim it, boats could not cioss without extieme 
danger, and the log prevfiUed^^vigwagging While others weie 
standing around wondering ^vhat to do, Edison spied a locomo- 
tivcj climbed into the cab, and sent tclcgiaphic messages l)y long 
and shoit toots of the locomotive wdiistle. On the other side, 
persons who undei stood the code heaid^and leplied in like 
manner.^ 

Ingenuity is putting old things to new uses When a proldem 
aiises the clever man takes an account ol stock and asks himself 
^ivlicthcr he can use the knowledge he alieady has accumulated 
to meet the present crisis Locomotive ivhistles are to warn 
people to get off the tiack, cables are to carry long-distance mes- 
sages. The man who is not in the habit of using his wits would 
not see how to use a ^vhistle as a substitute fox a broken cable. 
Edison did, and so could anyone who liad acquired the habit of 
solving problems 

But not all peisons think when they get into a jam Some get 

^F. T Cooper, Thomas A Edison New York. Ficdcnck A Siokcs Company, 
liK„ 1911, p. 
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cmolional and tear llicii hair, some give up m dcspaii; some 
Liy to get a piccedent as to how they should act; some sit back 
and ivait lor a leadei to save them; some utilwe all theii cn- 
cigics to bciate themselves for (he past folly which got them 
into tioublc; and som«.-wel!, theie seems to be no end to the 
unintelligent ways that men use loi meeting emcigencies. Per- 
haps each ol us prides himscli on iiaving been clevei a( one time 
01 anothci; lew ol us would boast that u-e make a hajnt of it. 

Avoid mental laziness. If you would atqime tiie haliit of 
thinking, the fust essential is to refuse to get into the easygoing 
ivillingncss to let the other fellow decide all yoiii pioblcms foi 
you. The temptation to be lulled into submissive imbecility is 
very gieat in a civili/ed woild. Exploiatory tendencies in a 
little child are discoiuaged, especially m a city Childish c\- 
perimenlalion is annoying to others, dcstiuctive of property, 
and usually leads to clelimte lestiictions upon the one who at- 
tempts to gain Insihand information by such methods. Besides, 
there arc so many complicated devices which opeiate all around 
ns, and rvhich we cannot hoiie to undeistand in any but a super- 
licial way, (hat we take them forgumiied and get into the habit 
of expecting complex machinery to operate when rve pvess but- 
tons and move levcis. Supimsc a child should get cuiious about 
the workings of a radio receiving set, what would he gain should 
he begin to cpiestion a parent who does not know the ansrvers, 
01 horv much rvould he learn should he begin to dig out the 
inner mechanisms of the receiving set? If a man would become 
a thinker he must go against influences which tend to make him 
avoid asking qnesuons, and lefusc to accept answeis which he 
docs not underitiind. In order to live easily a man is almost 
forced to accept as a matter of course the superior workings of 
his watch, his radio, or his car without (caring them apart in a 
vain attempt to discover how they work; but in order to think he 
must not permit the inertia of easy living to deprive him of the 
fun of problem-solving. 

Some tiny childien seem to feel this need. Did you ever see a 
tiny cliild fighting to safeguard his right to solve his own piob- 
leras? He will push his mother away crying angrily, "Let me do 
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It l)y my.sclf.” A mother who insists upon solving all her child’s 
problems loi him is selfish, it is a wise mothci who sits back and 
pci mils her child to work his way out of his o\m predicaments^ 
This was not so hard in past geneiations when a moihei had a 
dozen or so childien and was not able W) pamper them all, but 
^vith a small family a mothei leqnires considerable sclhcontxol 
to teach a child independence of thought and action. 

Insist on knowing why. How did it come about that Galileo 
rvas able to discovci the principle ^vhich made possible the de- 
velopment of the pendulum clock? How did Faraday find the 
principle oi electromagnetic induction and thus make possible 
the electric motor and the tiansmission of the electric current 
ovci oiu present-day power lines? Did Bell stumlile upon the 
telephone? Did Marconi merely happen to find the wiieless? 
Their eyes and ears took in the same things that thousands of 
other men had observed. They probably liad no greater store- 
house of facts than many otlier men who accomplished less than 
they did. How did they do itj 

These men tnew how to ask questions, they continually asked 
questions; and they woiilcl> not permit then parents, teachers, 
relatives, oi fiiends to discourage them in asking questions. 
You cannot solve a problem if you do not even know that a 
problem exists, and you will not know that a problem does exist 
if you do not keep alive the faculty of asking questions. If you 
take in things just as they come to you and store them away in 
your mind, it becomes a mere warehouse. You will have to keep 
a caul index of what is there and dispense it when the demand 
arises. A lot of it will never be used, your education will merely 
have enabled you to amass a lot of unusable mental ballast 

The observation which led Qalileo to his great discoveiy was 
nothing spectacular. It was a simple little thing that many 
others had observed, but which had been taken for granted with 
no questions asked 

Happening one day, in the Cathedial of Pisa, to be watching the 
great lamp swinging as it hung from the roof, he noticed that as its 
motion died away the time occupied by each oscillation remained 
apparently the same. He immediately put this hypothesis to tlie test 
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by counting Ins pulse, which was tlie only timepiece he had witli 
him. The suggestion being verified, he pioceedod to see whether the 
jiiinciple held loi othci swinging objects, and was soon able to 
forniiilate as a gcncial law the piinciple that any weight hung by 
a string siviing to and Iro in a time which depended only on the 
length of the siting and tertain chaiacteristics of the weight itself, 
but not to any discoverable extent on the way it was set in motion oi 
the bi eadth of it.s oscillation,^ 

The higlily accurate pendulum clock ivas one of the results 
ot Galileo’s discoveiy. 

How to get others to help answer questions. Every discov- 
eiy IS the answei to some question Charles Steinmetz, the gieat 
wizard of the General Electiic Company, once said, “There are 
no foolisli questions and no man becomes a fool until he has 
stopped asking questions.” When people tell us that out ques- 
tions aie foolisli it often is because they cannot answei them. 
The paient will answer Jus child’s questions until he gets m 
over his depth and then he tells the child to slop asking them. 
The boss who docs not know inucl>is annoyed by the workman 
who asks too many questions because such questions show up 
Ins ignorance. On the other hand, one should not ask ques- 
tions at inopportune times, in an annoying manner, or lor the 
purpose of exposing the ignoiaiico of another peisoii unless, of 
couise, he intends to make himself a pest. 

The genuinely inquiring mind cah gam 'information from 
many sources and in an unobtrusive way Lincoln used the art 
of getting from question-asking conversation most of the in- 
foimation he desired on any subject that was interesting to him. 

Many peisons hate to ask questions, hate to admit that others 
know more than they do. This is a silly sort of pride and, in 
the end, is extremely expensive. If you ask questions in such a 
manner as to convince the other person that you know the an- 
swer already you had better not ask them. No matter how 
humble the source, the questioning must be done with sincerity, 
with a real desire to leain something. The key to getting in- 
foiraatton out of others lies in making them feel that you admit 

1 E A Biirtt, Principles and Problems of Right Thmking. New York' Harper 
& Brothers, 1928, p. 387 
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and admiie their superior iniormation Thin genuine esteem 
opens the floodgates oi the other pei son’s mind and you reap the 
benefits. 

In the last analysis, the questioning attitude means that you 
continually admit to yomsclf that ihcie ate many things that 
you do not know. It pays to admit that theie are many things 
for you to learn Even Lite sciub woman may know more about 
scrubbing than you do and you might leatn something Iroin 
her. If, on the other Itand, you are convinced tliat you know 
more than those aiound you, if you ask your piofessor questions 
merely to exhibit your ciudition, if you converse with others 
merely to dcmonstiate that they are moie shallow-brained than 
you, you will have failed to take the first essential step toward 
becoming a successful thinker. 

On the other hand, it should be lecognized that not all ques- 
tioning is wholesome. Some inquisitiveness is merely the ego- 
centiic activity of an obnoxious busybody. Not even a simulated 
mteicsl in social welfare caft condone the opening of another 
poison’s letters, listening m op telephone conversations, peep- 
ing thiough keyholes, or listening to gossip. Tlie type of ques- 
tioning we have been discussing is instigated by an insatiable 
cuiiosity to solve challenging problems in a thoioughly objec- 
tive manner. 

Make your questions specific. Nine-tenths of the solution of 
a question is Uxsually accomplished by pinning it down to a 
specific foimulation When you are very vague as to how you 
might get the answer to a question, it is very likely that you 
have not stated it clearly. Play with the question, slate it m all 
the diftcrcnt ways you can. In the final loim the answer should 
be a simple yes or no. 

Foi example, General Gorgas, surgeon general of the Army, 
tvas once assigned the task ol discovering the cause of malaua. 
To ask. "What causes malaua?" was too vague a question to be 
anstvered. He set out to sim)>U£y it. 

He knew enough about diseases to assume that some micro- 
organism was responsible. "Wliere does this otganism come 
from?" This w^s still loo vague. So he asked. "Does it come 
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hom dampness?’’' '‘Is ii earned by ants>'’ ‘‘Is it carried by bed- 
bugs?’* “Is it earned by mosquitoes?* ’ Each of these questions 
could be answeied by a simple yes or no aftei suitable experi- 
ments had been cained out to determine what that answer was 
Fuitheimoie, when a question is ashed in such a maiinei the 
expenmen tal setup liecoincs pcilcctly obvious. For example, 
liow could he answer the question* “Is malaria carried by mos- 
quitoes?” He took two groups of individuals, he peimittecl one 
group to be bitten by mosquitoes and pi evented any mosquito 
bites on the other gionp The piotected individuals did not de- 
velop malaria and the exposed gioup did. He found the aiv 
swei. Mosquitoes do cany malana 

An experiment is a question put to natiue. But nature docs 
not answci vague questions. She is a demure soul who has a coy 
way of evading all sorts of vague hints, if you ivant to get aiiy- 
tiung out of her you must become vciy specific 
Do not take no for an answer. The ingenious peison takes 
the failures of others as foundatioif stones upon which to build 
When he heais another person say, “It can’t lie done,” he says 
to himself, “I don’t believe it.” 

It should be noticed that the intelligent man makes this an- 
nouncement to himself; he utters it as a challenge to himscll 
and seldom makes any blatant proclamation of his skepticism to 
others. 

The stimulating value of such a self-challenge is illustiated 
by the story of the development of the air brake. The train on 
which Westinghousc was tiavelmg was halted because of a 
wreck in which two fieight tiains liad collided. Tlie day \vi\s 
clear and the track was visible for some distance. It looked like 
an unnecessary wieck. Westinghouse inquired of one of the 
employees how it had happened 

“The engineers saw each other and both tried their best to 
stop, but they couldn’t,” said the workman. 

“Why nof? Wouldn’t the brakes woik?” asked Westinghouse. 
“Sure, they worked; but you can’t stop a train in a moment,” 
leplied the man.^ 

1 F E. Leupp, George Westinghouse, Boston* Little, Bro^\ti t Company, 1918, 

p 18 
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Westinghouse did not aigue with the man did something 
moie impoitant, he refused to believe that nothing could be 
done about it. He felt sure that there should be some ^vay to 
stop a tram in a moment ivithout waiting for it to crash into 
any tiling which happened to be in its way As a result of this 
conviction he developed the air brakes which are used on all 
trains and which make possible the high speeds of heavy tiains 
today. 

An incident of this sort is likely to make us overlook another 
significant fact— the fact that leadiness to invent is a learned 
attitude When some ciisis arises and an individual comes to the 
front, to take advantage of the emeigency to effect some marvel- 
ous impiovemcnt in our way of doing things, we tend to look 
upon the emeigency as the cause of the invention. The fact of 
the matter is that the emeigency mciely acted as a trigger to dis- 
chaige the energy which was alieady present in the mind of the 
inventor* Invention is not an inspiiation, it is a way of thinking 
■which one develops through alertness to minor problems, 
thiough lefusals to accept conditions as they are, and thiough 
accepting the challenges which arise from failure The weakling 
IS beaten down by failure, the human genius climbs to greater 
heights because he learns from failure* 

Nor should we get the notion that a genius is boin a genius 
Anyone can learn somethhig of the manner of thinking that an 
inventor uses* The genius is merely an individual who has 
learned to be stimulated by an emeigency Anyone can leain a 
similai attitude by solving little pioblems, by playing with puz- 
zles, by getting into the habit of looking for better ways of doing 
things, and by refusing to permit himself to become victimized 
by the dry rot of self-satisfaction which so often comes with 
success 

Various uses of reasoning. The persistent and habitual in- 
quisuiveness which we have been urging is but the background 
for reasoning. Without it one might drift indolently through 
life, but tins should not be taken to imply that correct reasoning 
will come automatically on the heels of persistent inquiry. It is 
necessary to learn some of the tales for correct thinking and to 
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become awaic of^ the daiigeis which thi eaten the peison ivho 
attempts to achieve lationahty, 

A Iniel SLiivey of the difteienl uses to which teasoning proc- 
esses can be pul will make this point deal {(i) The most direct 
use comes when a peiscfti is contionted with a pu/zle. (b) The 
scientist uses icason in his seaich loi the laws which opciate in 
the universe, a icasomng pioccss which is known as ^'inductive 
reasoning” (c) The philosopher uses icason to enable him to 
make infeicnccs liom known lacts, a piocedurc known as “de- 
ductive thinking” These lliree aie the most impoitant legiti- 
mate uses for rational thinking, and ivc shall consider them 
piesently. 

However, in addition, man has devised 'ways to distort and 
to misuse his reason loi othei purposes than to solve pioblems, 
to evolve piinciplcs, and to make infeiences Tlie most signifi- 
cant of these distoitions aic (a) the use of apparent logic to 
influence tlic behavior of other persons, and (/;) deceiving him- 
self as to his leal motives for believing and acting as he does. 
After we have examined the legitimate and collect uses of rea- 
son, we shall drscuss these disloifionS. 

How to solve puzzles. A pu/zIc is any situation which puts 
one’s ingenuity to a test. Many games, toys, and detective stories 
arc devised to accomplish this end and the solution of such 
problems is doubtless a wholesome exercise. Psychologists have 
evolved a number of principles from their observation of men 
and animals in solving puzzles of vaiious kinds and the adapta- 
tion of these piinciples to the ordinary pioblems of life should 
be attempted by anyone who desires to keep aleit and to im- 
prove his reasoning abilities. Wc shall set forth a few of the 
most important of these. 

The fust of these has been called the method of “random 
activity,” or “triahand-error learning.” It is well illustiated by 
tlie way m which an animal manages to escape from a puzzle 
box When the animal is first put into an expeiimental puzzle 
box, he has no notion as to what to do to lelease himsell but, 
by banging around in an aimless fashion, he may happen to hit 
the light lever, oi to knock the proper Iniiton or catdi, and 
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thus be able to gam his hbeity by accidental gbod fortune. Hu- 
mans can learn from such an expeuineiit with animals When 
placed in a situation ivheic there seems to be nothing intelligent 
to do, it is much bettei to do something than meiely to sit 
aiound and wait for success to come. It the ammal sat in a 
coiner, he would nevei get out, if a man gives up because he 
cannot iorcsce clearly what he should do, he will fail The piin- 
ciple IS this When you do not sec clearly what to do, do some- 
thing anyhow. 

Another piinciplc which has been learned fiom this same sort 
of animal experinientatioii is that success is often in direct pro- 
portion to the vai lability of behavior m the animal, If an ani- 
mal vanes Its activity ovei a wide enough range of performances, 
he IS moie likely to hit the light ino\e tlian if lus acts aie more 
limited in scope. In puzzle solving, failure is an indication that 
you have not done 'the light thing— so do something else, some- 
thing diflerenl. Toy puzzles aie designed to give the manipu- 
lator false cues, to tempt him to peisist in a ivrong lesponse. To 
solve such a puzzle one must ignore these suggestions and do 
something diffeieut, even tnough he can see no reason for doing 
so. Mystery stories use the same device; they suggest one solu- 
tion, whereas the collect one is shrouded m disguises winch 
only the peison accustomed to the techniques of solving mystery 
stories will observe. 

Failure is more stimulating than success. Success dims a 
person’s wits; failure sharpens them If he is not on lus guard 
against it, success is likely to make a man self-satisfied, com- 
placent, and smug. When a man reaches the point wbeie he 
writes his autobiogiaphy, he seldom accomplishes much more 
in life. The best way to bar the way to future achievement is to 
gloat over the past While you arc wasting your eneigies in this 
fashion, someone else will come along, see the possibility of 
impioving on what you have done, and cany oii from where 
you left off. 

Rapid long-distance telephone service resulted from the dis- 
satisfaction of Waller Gifford with the progress that had already 
been made by predecessois. When he was made president of 
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the American Telephone and Telegiaph Company it took an 
hour or more to complete a call between New York and Chicago 
and many people weie using telegraph seivice because it was 
qiiickei than the telephone, Gifloid was not satisfied ^vith this 
service and suggested that means be devised to handle long- 
distance calls in the saine niamier as local calls. This Tvas siicli 
a revolutionary idea that the old-timers in the telephone busi 
ness %vere Uteially horiified to hear about his suggestions They 
were sine that theie was no ivay ol accomplishing this visionary 
idea and believed that Gifford was about to wreck the company 
with his radical notions. In spite of the skepticism of the older 
men, inside of two years the costly equipment had been installed 
and the plan tried between New York and Philadelplua. His 
innovation attracted so»much new business that the equipment 
was soon oveiloaded and new circuits had to be added In four 
years alter this first tiial of the scheme, 90 per cent of all toll 
calls were handled in this manner and the toll business had 
tiebled. 

Intelligent inconsistency. It o/ten comes about that a person 
regards consistency as a virtue and uses his past success as an 
argument in favor of adhering to old ways of doing things. II 
this IS merely a means for disguising inability to make intel- 
lectual pi ogress, it is veiy unfoitunate. Most thinkers are well 
aware of this danger and admire a man who is big enough to 
change his intellectual position when facts indicate the need 
for such a change. At a recent scientific meeting a ivell-knowu 
scientist, while addressing a laige assemblage ol his colleagues, 
made the statement that he wished to retiact a viewpoint he had 
held for some years because he ivas now convinced that he had 
been in error As he made this statement, the audience broke 
into wild and spontaneous applause They admiied a man who 
could do what they all knew to be so hard to do, they could not 
refrain from applauding a man who was able to place intellec- 
tual integrity ahead of the personal need for saving his face. 

However, it is sometimes much easier for the ivelhestablished 
individual to saciifice consistency lor intellectual honesty than 
for a younger person. When a person is givens little authority 
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for the fnsl time, loi example, he may I eel that he must he veiy 
dogmatic because ot the effect of this firmness on Ins subordi- 
nates. Or a young physician may feel that, once he has made a 
diagnosis, he must stick to it or lose the conridence of his pa- 
tients. It IS not long, however, until all except a very tew undis- 
criminating individuals see lluough this disguise and lecognize 
the silly underlying stubbornness in its tiue light. One can lose 
caste much nioie quickly by adhering to an erior than he ever 
will by admitting lus mistake However, the gieatest danger 
aiising from the attempt to be consistent in one’s stand is not 
in tlic immediate effect upon otheis but it is the dangci that one 
may lose the ability to think clearly if he makes a practice of 
refusing to change his viewpoint. 

Summarizing, we can say that a study of ptoblem solving has 
brought to light ihice veyy important pilnciples which it would 
pay any peison to lemembei and to use continually, 

First, when confronted Avith a problem situation, it pays to 
do something even though pne cannot foiesee just what he 
should do. 

Second, responses shou,ldT)e Varied. A failure is an indication 
that the right response has not been made, so change it. A suc- 
cess may tempt a person to rest upon his laurels; but it should 
merely be a stage in continual progress toward even more im- 
provement. 

Third, get your cues for future effoit from the effect of what 
you have alieady done lather than from an attempt to adhere 
to some consistent policy 

How to find a general principle- Scientific pi ogress has 
grown very laigely horn the use of the inductive type of think- 
ing, which IS the method of evolving general principles from 
numeious and varied expeiienccs. This type of generalization 
IS well illustrated by the thinking of Galileo in the illustration 
already cited in this chapter when he observed the swinging of 
the lamps suspended from the roof of the cathedial. He made 
the hypothesis, or generalization, that all swinging objects oscil- 
lated at the same rate. However, he did not stop there and con- 
tend that he knew this to be true. Instead, he set out to find out 
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whether it was true or lalse. He tested die hypothesis by trying 
swinging objects* with different length of stung, of difleient 
weight, with cliff Cl ent amplitudes of swing, and any othei vaiia- 
tioii he could intioduce By a seiics of expciimcnts, he found 
that the swinging tiinQ> was proportional to the length of the 
pendulum 

The tnipoitani considcialion is that any generalization must 
be tentative and modiliable. Since some laws have been verified 
by thousands of expeiiments and arc veiy stiongly believed, 
there has arisen a thteat to the dunking of those who do not 
understand the limitations of indiu tive generalization^ It is the 
tendency to regaul a siicntific hypothesis as final. The deal 
thinker must guaid himself against any such temptation 

The fitet tliat mistakes may be made in the direction of faulty 
geiierali/alion and ovelconficlence in untried hypotlieses is no 
icasoii for viliiying or discaiding the scientific method of rea- 
soning Most of the conveniences of modem life rest upon the 
clear thinking of thousands of scientists who, through careful 
observation and ligid testing ol hypotheses, ha^e foimulated 
laivs upon which laboisavnig clcrice# 4^pcnd. The fact that we 
can sit back and receive so much service through the pushing 
of vaiious buttons and the moving of sundry levels tends to 
make us foiget what we owe to tlie clear thinking of those who 
have applied rigidly the rules of inducuve reasoning, a few o£ 
which we shall present. 

The fiist general jnecaiitidn which should be taken in in- 
ductive reasoning is to obseivc not only die cncumstanccs under 
which an event occurs, but to obseive even more carefully the 
circumstances under which it fails to occur. The importance of 
this principle will become evident by a demonstration of die 
fact that no valid conclusion can be diawn from a senes of 
events all of which lead to positive results. Let us illustrate’ 
Suppose that every time you push a certain button a door opens 
Can you conclude from these dooi openings that the button 
pushing is a vital factor in opening the door? Most individuals 
would come to such a conclusion. XKe fact of the matter is 
that no conclusion can be drawn from such a series of events. 
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To make this clear let us substitute two other factors for the 
button and the door Suppose that every time you anoint the 
knife blade ^vhlch made a sligiit cut on your finger that the 
wound healed, Gan you conclude that the treatments of the 
kniic blade were a vital (actor m the healmg ol your wounds? 
Most pel sons would answer m the negative. Now why wiil the 
ordinary man believe, aftei a senes of button pushings, that 
these were instiumental in opening a door, and why will the 
same man, alter a series of knife anointings, disbelieve that they 
were lielphil in cm mg wounds? The significant point is that he 
^vas not guided by logical processes in either case He knows the 
answers, or thinks he does, and adlieies to conclusions which he 
had accepted befoie cithei of the situations was piesentcd to 
him He has seen doors opened by some; such devices as button 
pushings, and so he is amenable to tlie suggestion that the door 
can be opened by such means. He has overcome his superstitions 
about the healing of wounds, and so he disbelieves any circum- 
stance which would imply tlhlt putting ointment on a knife has 
anything to do ivith the healmg^of a wound 

However, pushing a biltton may have as little to do ivith the 
opening of the door as the kmfe anointing has to do with the 
healing of the wound It might be that the door opened because 
the finger bioke a ray which operates a photoelectric cell just as 
the finger touched the key Have you ever diunk from a water 
fountain which spouted watei every time human lips came close 
to It? If you have, you are familiar with the weiid feeling you 
expel ienced when it seemed that your Ups turned on the water 
through their appioach to the fountain The water was turned 
on by a photoelectric cell ivhen the light ray which passed just 
above the fountain was broken. It could have been broken just 
as ^vell by any other object than your lips. 

These illiisti'ations all point to a warning* Do not be influ- 
enced by the frequency willi which two events occur together 
(or in close succession) into believing that they have some vital 
lelationsTiip. 

In order to guard against the danger of being influenced by 
frequency, it has been suggested that observations be made 
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under vaiying cw cuiustanccs. Howevei, this is not enough, as 
(an be illustrated by the following stoiy. A man who was 
anxious to find out the cause of intoxication liiecl an exjieii- 
ment He drank a different tombiuation ol ingiedienis each 
evening The first evening he diank lemon and gin and got 
diunk The second evening he drank lemon and whiskey and 
goi drunk The third cvetimg he drank lemon and rum and 
got drunk. The fouith evening he drank lemon and brandy 
and got drunk. The filth evening lie diank lemon and apple- 
jack and got chunk Since lemon was the common factor in all 
these chinking expel iments, lie concluded that it was the lemon 
which had made linn drunk 

You may laugh at tins man and say that anyone who would 
come to such a conclusion is loolisli, but yoni refusal to accept 
the expel i men lei’s conclusion is probably not due to your 
astute leasoning at all but to the lact that you alieady know 
that lemon cannot pioduce intoxication 

II you wish to test the tiutli of fhe piececling syitement, try a 
little experiment on some of your friends Say to them 

Suppose tliat the combined action of A and h pioducc the result M, and 

likewise that the tonibined action of A and C produce the lesult M, and 

likewise that the cominned action of A anci D jirodnce the lesult M, ami 

likewise that the (ombined action of A and 1 piodnce the lesult M, and 

likewise that the combined action of A anc^ F pioduce the lesult hf 

Knowing that all five of these statements are tiue, what do you 
think IS tlie factor which piodiices M? 

Your friends will he very likely to reply that A is the effective 
cause ol M. They may couch their conclusion m cautious teims 
but they aie very likely to believe that it deserves very stiong 
consideiation. After they have given their answer substitute 
lemon for A, and whiskey, gin, rum, brandy, and applejack for 
B, C, D, E, and F, and then watch the avidity with which they 
change their response. They will contend that you tricked 
them. You did; you levealed to them that they were not reason- 
ing m either case They simply knew the answer in the chink 
illustiation; they weie not reasoning in either instance. 

The eirors which are illustrated by the preceding exercises 
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aie the result ol a failuie to apply a simple rule— it is the rule of 
negative instances Without negative instances, no conclusion 
can be drawn. That is to say, if a man gets drunk every time he 
drinks anything, ive know nothing about ivhat element in the 
dunk made him diiink. Even when know that there is a 
ceitain element piesent in each drink, we still do not know. 
There could be water present each time, and we certainly ha^e 
no right to conclude that water makes him drunk. Howevei, 
suppose that we suspect that lemon does produce intoxication, 
we can find out by using the method of negative instances If 
we can obtain either intoxication ^vithout the presence of 
lemon, oi if we can have our man drink lemon without any 
lesulting intoxication, we ha\e a negative instance and our hy- 
pothesis IS at least somewhat discredited. 

Let us recapitulate what we have beed saying, only let us put 
the situation in moie general terms Inductive reasoning is the 
process of bringing together a number of experiences and ex- 
tracting some common factcy: from them But, once such a 
common factor has been discovered, it must be put to a test 
befoie It IS accepted as havmg ?'ital significance Failure to put 
it to an adequate test will lead to faulty conclusions. Such test- 
ing cannot be considered adequate when all the instances aie 
positive, there must be negative instances to check upon the 
truth or falsity of the hypothesis deiived from the original ex- 
periences. The frequency of occurrence of a common factor 
meiely puts an event on the docket for testing, A statement such 
as “I expel lenced such and such an event ovei and over again 
and therefore I know it is true,*' has absolutely no logical value. 

Analyze the aiguments which take place at hash sessions, in 
political speeches, in debates, and even in classrooms, and you 
will be surprised at the frequency with ivhich tins fallacy of 
Ignoring negative checks creeps in. Advertising makes extensi^^e 
use ot the ordinary man’s gullibility in this selfsame manner. 
Movie star A, athlete B, writer C, lawyer D, and physician E all 
use a certain cigarette, use a certain kind of pill, oi approve a 
certain reform, therefore we have the inescapable conclusion, 
accoiding to the advertisement, that the cigarette is devoid of 
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ceitain haimlul consequences, that the pill ernes, or that the 
icfoimalion is worthy Such aiguments may be convincing to 
the unthinking individual, but they are not logical 

Remembei, Uie statement that ‘hi has been scientifically 
pioved” IS a meaningless pliiasc Scienlific pioceduie covcis 
the entire lange liom the most ciude gcneialization and the 
formulating of the most tentative hypothesis clcai to the most 
painstaking validation of hypotheses and the estalilishmcnt of 
laws a[ piovcd value* A iclcience to scienlific validation has 
meaning only when some indication is given as to the stage to 
which the inductive piucess has been earned* 

Deductive leasoning. The essential form of deductive think- 
ing IS veiy simple An illustration is as lollows. Suppose that 
you know that Bill is two inches tallei than Fied, and that Fred 
IS one inch tallei than jim What can you inlei fiom these two 
statements about the relative heights of Bill and }im? Even a 
child could hgme out the answer by means ol a simple diagram* 
Draw lines to lepresent the height^ of each of the boys as shown 
below* 



Bill Fied Jim 


It is apparent that Bill is three inches tallei than Jim, or that 
Jim is three inches shoiter than Bill, 

From this illustration it is clear that such reasoning is merely 
the process of comparing two items (in this case Bill and Jim) 
by 1 elating them both to another item (Fied) . The relation- 
ship of each item is in the form of a proposition. In our illus- 
tration the two propositions are: 

Bill is lallci than Fred. 

Fied IS ullcr than Jim 
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The item (called “term” by logicians) windi is common to 
both proposiUoiis is called the “middle teim ” Tins type of 
formal comparison of two teims with a third middle term is 
called a “syllogism ” It is a fundamental law of deductive rea- 
soning tliat a syllogism should contain no more than three 
terms Beware of those deductive aiguments which cannot be 
reduced to some such simple foim. Remember, the person 
^vhose pill pose it is to deceive you opposes any attempt; to sim- 
plify Ins so-called arguments because lus success depends upon 
disguising the real ioim oi his leasoning in a mass of woids 
whose meaning is not cleai, and to get you all tangled in a net- 
woik of expiessions which are vague and dubious in truth- 
fulness. 

The realm of reasoning might well bq compared with a pool 
of ivater When the water is clear, one may see cleai ly to the 
bottom of the pool; when the water is muddy, only the suiface 
can be discerned. Do not mistake the muddying of the waters 
by the pcison* intent on deceiving you with chuiiy and depth 
of thought Truth is simple, error is complex Beware of th^ 
professor who cannot make clear to any of his students what 
he is teaching. He piobably needs to get some of the mud and 
silt out of lus thinking. 

The first question to ask in deductive thinking is in refeience 
to the truth of the propositions used in the syllogism. If thcie 
IS doubt about either or both propositions, iheie should be 
doubt about any conclusions draivn from them. If you have 
been told that Bill is taller than Fied, and if it is your reasoned 
conviction that Fied is taller than Jim, you ccitamly have 
no light to infey anything about the relative heights of Bill and 
Jim with any degree of certainty. 

The second precaution is to see that the meaning of a propo- 
sition or of a term is not changed during the course ol the aigu- 
ment. For example, suppose we have such an argument as the 
following: 


Great men have been ridiculed. 
I am iidiculed 

Therefoie, I am a gre^t man. 
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Both of the propositions may be tine, it may be that gieat 
men have been ridiculed, and it may also be tiuc that I have 
been iidiculed. Hoes it follow logically that I am a gieat man? 
My enemies will probably think that the argument is not valid 
and my friends may generously think that it is; is there not 
some way of testing the validity of the argument? Aigiiments 
of this SOIL can be tested by the use of circles to represent each 
term Let one cncle represent all those who have been iid- 
icidcd; let another ciiclc represent all great men, and still 
anothei cncle lepiesent the Now, anangc the chcles lep- 



lesenting great men and those wno arb ridiculed in accordance 
with the 111 St proposition. The only anangement will be to 
have them overlap. The pioposition really says that some great 
men have been ridiculed; the implication is that some great 
men have not been ridiculed (or at least we do not kno^v^) , 
so part of the area of the “great men” cade must lie outside 
the area of the ‘bidiculed men” cncle Next, wheie will the 
cncle representing “1“ in the second pioposition go? Ol^vioiisly 
It will have to be included somewhere in the cncle of iidiculed 
men, but there is nothing m the pioposition to indicate in 
winch pan of thi^ circle it should be placed, It might be in the 
pait which oveilaps with gieat men oi it might be in the non- 
oveilappmg pan, Since the propositions do not give us cleai 
directions wheie the “I” circle should go, tliere is no logical 
conclusion which can be drawn from the two propositions, 
that IS to say, the argument is not valid. 

Beware of any syllogistic argument which cannot be i educed 
to lelationships vvhich can be expressed by fhe straight line 
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diagram as shown on page 292 or the circulai •diagram as pie^ 
sen ted on page 294 

Reasoning versus aiguing One of the greatest sources of 
eiior in thinking comes horn a failure to distinguish between 
reasoning and arguing Reasoning is designed to enable us 
to aiuve at the truth, arguing is designed to enable us to in- 
lUience the other peison. An argument uses, and quite legiti- 
matelv, any device which will affect the other peison’s view- 
point. Because most oi us like to think that we are swayed by 
reason, it liajipens that an argument wlncli appears reasonable 
may be more convincing than othei methods of peisuasion, 
but It should be iccognized that the convincingness of an aigu- 
ment has nothing to do with its validity. The customary meth- 
ods of j)eisuasion are, first, to make the.other person want to 
accept the pioposition you have in mind, and second, to pro- 
vide him with some means for justitying liis acceptance. 

For example, suppose a giil wants her father to l)uy her a 
fur coal It would be a mistake for her to approach her father 
with a formal argument such as.the following “Father, I wish 
to piesent to you incontrovertible evidence that you should 
buy me a fur coat In the first place, I deserve to be well 
dressed I can piove this statement as follows A good daughter 
should be well dressed. I^am a good daughter. Therefoie, I 
should be well dressed In the second place, I am not ivell 
dressed. Evidence foi this is as follows Every well-dressed 
gill has a fur coat I have no fur coat. Theieloie, I am not well 
dressed. In the third place, you should buy me a fui coat. Evi- 
dence tor tins IS as folloivs All good fathers give then daughters 
what they deserve You arc a good father Therefore, you 
should buy me a fui coat Noiv then, since I have presented 
incontrovertible evidence that you should get me a fur coat, 
mil you please proceed to buy one for me?'‘ Do you think she 
would get the coat by any such procedure? Not much. The 
more logical she made her appeal the less effective it would be. 

The clever girl would set about to make her fathei want to 
buy her a coat. She could, for example, show him by little every- 
day acts that she thought he was a giaud lather. She could let 
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him see her Avith another girl ^vho ^vas much better dressed so 
that he would discern the contiast She could sec to it that he 
would oveihear someone make ilic leinaik that she needed dih 
feient clothes to bring out her natuial beauty She could tiy 
on a friend’s coat in Ins presence so that he could see Cot him- 
self that this was tiue. Finally, alter she had made him want 
to get tlie (oat foi her, she would merely have to indicate her 
choice and the job of peisiiasion would have been accomplished. 

The same geneial principles hold in debating The debater 
goes through the motions of making his aigunicnis appeal ra- 
tional, but his speech is leally designed to make the judges de- 
cide in his favor and not to follow his logic. 

One ol the best ways for accomplishing this pin pose is to 
tell a sloiy oi to use some analogy which di esses up tlie issue 
in a familiar garb. This method is effective ivith the most 
eiudite audiences. For example a faculty in one ol the largest 
colleges m the country was having a vciy lively debate on the 
subject ol a pioposed change in the ciunculuin. Figures and 
facts were presented, but only a deadlock resulted. Finally, one 
member ol the faculty arose and spoke about as follows* ''Gen- 
tlemen, I was doivntown today and bought a stateroom reserva- 
tion on the very best tiam which luns to New Yoik I am 
proud of that reservation, and I would be glad to have all my 
friends come to the station to see me off Should I have planned 
to go on a day coach on a milk tiain because it was cheaper, 
I would have sneaked away without telling anybody that I was 
going. I would be ashamed to be seen going away on a milk 
train. Lei us keep our academic standards so high that we can 
always hold oui heads up in pride, I am proud to have my 
friends knoAV that I teach in a place like this university; I hope 
that I will never ha\'e to lower my head in shame because some 
of us did not have the courage to maintain oiu ngid require- 
ments.” As he sat down, the faculty broke into wild applause 
and voted overwhelmingly against any change m the cur- 
riculum. 

Now notice Avhat he had done. He had, in effect, identified 
the changing oi the curriculum with ridmg'-in the day coach 
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on a mill; train, and he had made the retention ol the old re- 
quirements seem equivalent to reserving a stateroom on a 
Clack train The faculty imagined themselves in such a concrete 
situation, swelled with pride, and voted for the iciention of 
the old requiiements Theic was no lt)gic or reason in any 
such identification but it made the issue seem very real to these 
learned professors, and they responded in much the same man- 
ner that any group of human beings would have done. 

The lelationship between reasoning and beliefs, A belief is 
my feeling about a fact and has little to do with the truth or 
falsity of the lact II 1 belie\ e a fact, that belief does not have 
anything to do with making the fact tiuc. If a fact is true, my 
belief or disbelief has nothing to do with the truth of it If 
)ou assert that two plus two equal four, your assertion does 
not make it any truer than it was before you made it 

Even though tliere is no direct causal relationship betivecn 
tiuth and belief, does not firmness in belief imply that the fact 
IS likely to be true because o&^this certainty? By no means can 
ive argue in this fashion. Over and over again, we find our 
faith shaken in some beliaf of i^hich we have felt very certain, 
or we find a fact true of winch we, at one time, were very 
skeptical At one time we may have believed in Santa Claus 
Most of ns have doubted the ability 6f man to fly. Now our 
beliefs in these two fields &re completely reversed. We do not 
believe in Santa Claus and we are convinced that man can fly. 

Again, the fact that large numbeis of persons believe a cer- 
tain thing has little to do witli its truth, At one time all think- 
ing men believed that the sun moved around the earth. Now 
^ve are certain that the eaith moves around the sun. Astio- 
nomical verities are entirely independent of the numbei of 
adherents of any thcoiy relating to them. The same thing may 
be said of beliefs in any realm. You cannot prove the truth of 
any pioposition by gaining supporters for that statement, 

Man IS engaging in a constant seaich for ultimate tiuths and 
It is through his rational processes that he makes progress in 
this direction Beliefs arrived at through this method express 
the result of man’s leasonmg to date. As Ins investigations 
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increase, his beliefs are changing in line with his new findings 
and pi ogress comes only thiough the continual modification 
of beliefs In other woids» bcliels should glow out of icason 
and sliould follow the logical processes in which man engages. 
As he coirects past eiiois in his reasoning he appi caches neaier 
and nearer to the ultimate tiuth. 

The difficulties in the way of clear thinking are enhanced by 
a little tuck we play upon ourselves Instead of waiting until 
reason bungs to light a bclicl which we should accept, we adopt 
the belief first and then try to support that belief by reasons 
The belief may suit our tastes, it may have been suggested by 
a trusted friend, oi it may serve some selfish end. For example, 
if we start a business veiituie wc want to believe that it will 
succeed. We start off with the conviction that it must succeed 
because we want it to, and then dig up arguments to prove that 
it must. If we like a person we want to believe that he is fiiendly 
toward us We obseive only the paits of his behavior which 
confirm this belief and close ou*' eyes to any evidence to tlie 
contrary. These illiistiations could be multiplied indefinitely. 
They lepiesent the greatest dangl-rcin thinking; we tend to 
select the beliefs that we like, we accept them as part of our 
creed, and then hunt for evidence that they are true, usually 
ignoring or distorting arty evidence to the con ti ary Beware of 
tlie belief that gives you personal sa'tislaction You can hardly 
imagine a peison getting any great personal enjoyment fiom 
believing that two plus two equal lout, but ivhat a thiill he gets 
from believing tliat "Mary loves me.” Let someone give him 
evidence that Mary really loves another and he cannot view 
the evidence with equanimity. It is extremely difficult to han- 
dle in a rational mannei a belief which is based on emotional 
preference. 

Prejudices distort clear thinking. We are all aware of the 
fact that we cannot leason clearly when we are thoroughly an- 
gry. We know that we cannot evaluate the jDersonal traits of a 
person whom we love aidently or tvhom we hate violently. 
What we fail to recogni?e is that every emotion affects rational 
thinking in some degree. If you have recently purchased a 
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house you are prejudiced in favor of arguments that it 15 a 
valuable propeity and against any evidence that it is not woith 
tlie sum you paid loi iL If you haVe recently lost a position 
you can hardly be expected to hunt for arguments to justify 
youi employei in releasing you* 

Does this mean we must get iid of our emotions if we are to 
think clcaiiy? We can hardly do this Jor the simple leasoii that 
emotions are with us always We can, ho’wever, adopt methods 
to enable us to escape the influence of emotional prejudice on 
GUI thinking, We can attempt to see clearly what our emotions 
ate and how they , may prejudice our thinking. Then we can 
discount the conclusions winch aie fa\'orable to oin emotional 
bias and give extra weiglit to the opposite views. A great scien- 
tist once said that when he discovered, some lact that 'ivent 
against lus theories he carefully recorded it and gave it gieat 
^\^eight in his thinking because he knew that he was emotionally 
piejudiced against it When he found things which favored lus 
views he kne^\i that he woula not foiget them, nor would he 
slight their influence in his thii^king. It would pay all of us to 
folloiv the example ot this man. 

When a logical process bimgs you to an intellectual contia- 
diction, the next step is to hunt lor error and to peisist until a 
reconciliation has been reached The danger comes when you 
find your faith shaken in some l>elief which you want to hold, 
but tor which you have little logical evidence. If you can follow 
yoin reason when your favorite theories are threatened thereby, 
you are on the road to clear thinking. 

We aie all likely to fall into the silly and conceited error of 
thinking that our acceptance ol a theory somehow enhances 
that theory. Then, once having taken the step, we cannot go 
back, we must be loyal to the cause we have espoused. We 
develop it into a creed or code, devise some slogans to express 
our position cryptly, and foice ouiselves into a loyalty that ivill 
brook no criticism or opposition from ourselves or others. Such 
loyalty may be commendable in certain fields but it has no place 
in tlie realm of tliinking* In fact you should be moie critical 
of a belief you l^ve accepted than one you have rejected lu 
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order to conn tci act the natural tendency to do exactly the 
opposite. All great thinkeis have had to admit ovei and over 
again that they wete wiong. It is this rvillingness to change be- 
liefs which maiks off the versatile man liom the old fogy^ Look 
back and li you cannot see wheie you have changed you can 
reslassuied that you have already stagnated no maltei what youi 
chionological age may be/* Resistance to change is a mortal 
enemy to clear thinking. 

The wish to believe versus the wish to be right. But do not 
belicls have value? Has il not been said that man’s beliefs are 
his most clierishcd possessions? Do not beliefs furnish an anchor 
to keep us from drifting in the world of thought, and should 
we not cling to that anchor? Should rve not try to get a fixed 
system of beliefs and maintain them unchanged? This might 
be desnable weie om beliefs sound ones In so far as our beliefs 
depict realities they provide a safe anchoi, but beliefs aie often 
false. To adhere tenaciously to a false belief is most ceitainly 
unwise. 

Doubt is an initating state pf mind. In doubt we are torn 
between two oi moie solutions; rve cannot decide which one de- 
serves our suppoit and wish that we could decide to adopt one 
of the possibilities and discard the others. Our impelling motive 
is to gain rest from the tension of indecision; rve find ourselves 
less concerned with divining tlie real truth and more interested 
in arriving at a satisfying beliel. We ask ouiselves which belief 
would give us more comfort. But comlort derived from anchor- 
ing to an erroneous belief is likely to be short-lived Doubts 
assail us anew and we cling to the belief all the more tenaciously. 

For example, suppose a woman has a haid time selecting a 
hat. She tries them on one after another and becomes more and 
more uncertain which one she should purchase. Finally, feel- 
ing that she must make some choice, she takes one. But she is 
by no means certain that she has chosen wisely. To elimmate 
this uncertainty she tells herself that she has made a wise choice, 
ceases to look at any more for fear her doulits will be renewed, 
and goes home. If sire can believe implicitly in her choice she 
is happy. Therefore she hunts foi corroborative evidence that 
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she has the most perfect hat- She asks her husband ^vhat he 
thinks of It If he raves about its beauty she is made happier, 
her faith is substantiated If he shows indifference she gets 
angry, and complains to him of his lack of appreciativeness or 
condemns his esthetic taste* She is angry not because of his 
tastes but because his indiflcrence has renewed her doubt She 
wants him to agree. If she had no qualms in her orvn mind she 
r\ould not caie what he said. 

This illustrates the way in which we react in othei situations 
rvhere belief is involved. The less solid suppoit we have for a 
belief the more we seek to force ouisclves to believe, the more 
rve hunt for others to corroborate our beliel, and the more in- 
tolerance rve have for those who differ fiom us 

If a belief results from intellectual analysis wc accept it coolly 
and take it as an inevitable conclusion. We have no need to inge 
ourselves to believe, and ive are not iiritated when others do 
not agree. When belief comes as an escape fiom indecision it 
becomes a mere symbol of int^cUcctual laziness We believe \be- 
cause we are tired with the stiain of indecision Belief becomes 
a foim of complacency, subsmtute for clear tliinking 

Our lives arc filled with instances of beliefs of this sort We 
defend vigorously our choice of a car, a typewriter, a suit, or a 
home. We believe we are right because we want to believe we 
are right. Our reasoning becomes perverted. We aigue to coiv 
vince ourselves and others that we aie right; will not be 
changed This type of reasoning has been called ‘hationaliza' 
tion.'* It IS the mustering of aiguments to support a decision we 
have aheacly accepted oi to support a line of conduct we have 
already adopted. The greater the zeal with which we argue, in 
such cases, the greater is the reason for us to infer that we are 
doubtful of the coirectness of our beliefs 

Beliefs which are adopted to give us complacency may do no 
particular haim so long as we do not take them too seriously 
or so long as ^ve do not confuse them with beliefs based on ra- 
tional thinking. A good ^vay to measure the validity of a belief 
IS to determine how much you wish to believe it. The more 
you wish to believe a thing the more you should suspect it of 
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being untrue. Most insane delusions are built upon the ^vish to 
believe 

Theie is )ust one ^vay to avoid the eriors we have been con- 
sidering and that is a dear undeistanding ol the \vay to think, 
a masteiy of the technique ol dear thinking 

Man’s siipeiiority is laigely ceiiteicd in his lational processes. 
Thiough leasoiiing, man has been able to discovei many of the 
scciets ol the univeisc, he has discovered laws and through 
kiioivledge of these laws lie has gained contiol of his environ- 
ment in a supeilative fashion But this pi ogress toward a la- 
tional undeistanding of Hie in all its aspects has been a halting 
aifan. Whole generations have labored under false beliefs, men 
have slain others because their beliefs did not agree with their 
own, only lor later genciations to discover that the martyrs 
weie coriect and theif mindereis were in error 

The leasons loi these mistakes have been twofold, as ^ve have 
pointed out, errors inherent in the reasoning process itself, and 
eirors due to the fact that beliefs are often based on our emo- 
tional attitudes 

The rule that should be forllowed to avoid such eirors is 
to survey each lalional piocess with cool objectivity in a con- 
stant attempt to discovei enois and to discredit any belief which 
has more emotional backing than rational support. 


dUESTIONS 

1. Give evidence to suppoit the contention that mental alertness 
can be developed, 

2. Point out the advantages of the question-asking habit 

3 The wit knows the answers. The scholar knows wheie to find 
the answers The genius is the man who pokes aiound in sti ange 
places to find diilerenl answers Do these three statements fit the 
discussion in this chaptei? 

4. Point out the value ol making questions specific. 

5. Explain in your own words the diffeiencc between inductive 
and deductive reasoning 

6. From speeches, books, oi advertising get illustrations of the 
effect o£ failure to insist on negative instances in inductive 
reasoning. 
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7. Take some propositions which have been j>resented to you as 
facts and outline the pioceclure that would be necessary to test 
their validity 

8. Listen to some arguments and then induce the reasoning to its 
fundamental foim and test whether if^is sound oi not 

9. Piesent some original illustrations to confirm the contention 
that we tend to believe fiist and then to limit for support for 
those beliels. 

10 Examine some of your own prejudices and note your reactions 
when otheis tiy to reason you out of them. 
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CHAPTER XIJ 


HOW TO SOLVE MENTAL CONFLICTS 


The reciprocal struggle of discordant powers draws out the har- 
mony of the universe 

Edmund Burke 

As LONG as a person lives he will have issues to meet, problems 
to solve, conflicts to mediate, and diffeiences to adjust Some 
persons seem to get all the "breaks*' in this turmoil of living; 
without any apparent intelligent dnection on their jmrt, they 
seem to come out on top at every turn* Others, who seem to 
struggle valiantly and to plaR for the future, seem always to do 
the wrong thing Some succumb early in life, whereas others 
live on and on, rvay beyxrnd their average life expectancy, al- 
though they have done little toward conformity with accepted 
hygienic ways of living* In shoii, the disgruntled peison can 
find plenty of illustrations to support his contention that he has 
been the victim of a dirty'deal in life, whereas the smug person 
can select an equal number and variety of instances to shui\^ 
that life is good. 

Conflicts the measure of the man* What do you do when you 
get into a tight place? Does an emergency stimulate you to 
mobilize all your energies so that they work harmoniously to- 
ward a satisfactory solution of your difficulties? Or do you find 
yourself going to pieces, one pait of yourself fighting against 
another, with the vast portion of your eneigies wasted in an 
internal struggle, instead of being directed against the imme- 
diate emergency? 

The wholesome individual welcomes an emergency; it is a 
challenge which calls out the best in him.^ Anybody can drift 
with the tide, but it takes a strong man to fight against the cur- 
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lent* How does a peison achieve sudi sliengih? It is not by 
chance that one is able to meet emergency while anotJier fads 
miserably* Mental virility is the icsuk of the sou of tiaining 
which is gamed liom iiiinoi condicts m life If a peison has 
Icained the rules of the game horn his childhood battles, if he 
knows how to handle his niental abilities in minor emeigencies, 
he can face the most diflicult situations with confidence 

The unwholesome individual glows Icailul with the appioach 
of an impending uisis He loses contiol of his poweis, finds that 
he is out of haimony with himself, habitually makes the wiong 
decisions, and realizes what he should have done only when it is 
too late The wholesome life is not one that is free fiom con- 
flicts It IS filled iv'ith them* But tliese conflicts aie not fearsome 
things, they are events in a great game, the glorious game of 
living. 

Anyone who looks fonvaid to a time when his life will be 
flee from conflicts is fosteiing a siHy ambition. The vnile man 
desires only to achieve greater ski^l m handling himself m the 
great game of life and only hopes that he may be able to con- 
tinue in the game until death si^naKzes that the game is ended* 

Objective versus subjective conflicts. Probably nothing indi- 
cates the maturity of an individual so much as the circumstances 
winch stimulate him to fight. The infant is stimulated only by 
physical discomfort. Fill his stomtfeh, provide him ivith a 
comfortable bed, remove all physical irritations, and he will 
relax into sleep* The grown man or woman who has no am- 
bition but to obtain physical comfort is not much superior to 
the infant 

Normally the child soon becomes sensitized to other environ- 
mental conditions and demands social appioval and the feeling 
of achievement betore he is content to lelax* He begins this 
learning in a very simple way. The mother is instrumental in 
relieving his physical discomforts and, instead of striving only 
for physical comfoits, he seeks to gam her approval as a means 
of acJiieving pliysical comfort. As he extends his experiences 
he includes other peisons and is directly concerned with gaining 
their approval. 
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Fuuhermoie, he develops different ivays of gaining the ap- 
proval of his fellows He may begin by childish tucks, but later 
he learns the intricate likes and dislikes of those aiound him 
and strives to measure up to their standards of achievement and 
conduct. He may learn that others dislike people who arc dis- 
honest, so he stiives to be honest to please them Others like 
those who aie industrious, so he works hard to please them 
In short, his moral conduct is, in the first instance, the result 
of his efforts to gam social approval 

Finally, he makes a fuither step in advance Having accejitcd 
the demands ol otheis in i aspect to conduct, lie sets up stand- 
ards of behavior foi himself based on tlie demands of those he 
respects and whose approval he strives to attain Woikmg from 
his knowledge of the acts which his f\'ieiids approve and dis- 
appro^'e, he formulates his own moral code* He measures him- 
self according to this code and becomes exceedingly uncom- 
loi table if he fails to conform to its mandates. 

The light q£ the matuie aclult is thus transformed from the 
childish attempt to resist all conditions which pioduce physical 
discomfoit to the battle against any infraction against his self- 
imposed standards of behavior. He has tianslerred the battle- 
ground from the outside to within his own being The battle 
of the adult is with himself rather than ^vlth objective con- 
ditions or even with other peisons 

The iiTitalions arising Ironi the demands of one’s standaids 
of conduct are much more violent than any which bring about 
mere physical discomfort. The remorse, the feelings of guilt, 
and the leciiminations which one levels against himself pro- 
duce the keenest type of anguish and cannot be easily ignored 
or circumvented. The conflicts based on this internal struggle 
suhmeige the more primitive battles and an individual will 
undergo all sons of physical anguish iii order to procure the 
internal haimony that comes with the sense that one has meas- 
ured up to hi$ own moral standards of conduct. 

It we aie to uiideistand these internal conflicts we must never 
lose sight ol the fact tliat the ideals and standards which give 
rise to them>ar(5^ learned. They are learned m our attempt to 
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act in a Avay be pleasing to those ^ve love and respect. 

Then disappioval bungs us pain and tiieir approval bungs ns 
comfoit If iL has been om lot to be nurtured by those who 
have high and rigid standards ive will be foiced to adopt rigid 
standaids if we are to gain then appioval and oiu conflict will 
take on moie scveie iorms. If we happen to have been trained 
by those with easy standards ive will not have such a severe strug- 
gle to gam their appioval. But the fact that we have learned 
ideals does not make then demands less rigid The gieatest 
pan oi this learning occurs when we are veiy young and is con- 
sequently deeply implanted into the intimate fiber of our per- 
sonalities 

Conflicts between various moral standaids. Anotlier compli- 
cating factor in the battle of adjustment is due to the fact that 
the standards we Icain to adopt as our own are often incon- 
sistent and incompatible. One ideal may be at variance with 
anothci which is on the same ethical level. 

For example, a man may be caifglit between tl>e alternatives 
of being talse to a friend or being untruthful, between being 
loyal to Ins mother or to his wife, or ifetwcen his loyalty to his 
country or to his Christian piinciples of peace. What shall he 
do under such conditions? Wlucliever alternative he chooses, 
he must violate some established and accepted principle of con- 
duct. He must either attempt to evaluate his codes anew, make 
an arbitiaiy decision, or establish some soit of compromise. 

It is these internal conflicts which cause personality disrup- 
tion if they are not faced squarely with the full implications 
of either course plainly appaient. Failure to meet the issues 
squaiely may cause iirepaiable harm. The frank facing of the 
issue may be the means of stiengthening the chaiactei as noth- 
ing else can do. The way in which these internal conflicts aie 
met determines moie than anything else whether a man shall 
achieve mental health or succumb to mental disease. 

While it is internal conflicts which cause rupture of the per- 
sonality, this IS due lo the faulty manner in which these con- 
flicts are handled rather than to the fact that there is a conflict. 
From the preceding discussion it should be clew' that it is only^ 
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through conflict that progress is effected All that a conflict 
implies is that we have encountered a sitnatiV)n foi which we 
have no ready response. It contains some new elements winch 
require a different lesponse from any we have made heretofore. 
If we attempt to meet this new situation by treating it as though 
It were the same as some similar previous experience, we find 
that we are mistaken because it does not yield to our response. 
This failure brings about an inciease in tension, an emotion, 
and we are stimulated to act nioie vigorously and m diffeient 
ways until we do find some way of meeting the new experience. 
Having found this satisfying response the emotional tension 
subsides. 

Tile emotional tension and the initial failuie aie signals 
to us to warn us that we are wiong Being in the wiong is not 
fatal unless we persist in staying in tht^ wrong. Being in the 
wrong should be a forerunner to getting in the right. If I am 
walking blithely across a field, ga/ing at the beautifill sky, whis- 
tling m the sheer ecstasy ot^living, quite pleased with nay, sell, 
and suddenl/ bump into a barbed-wire fence, I am likely to 
suffer some discomlort. ^his pain is a signal to me that I must 
do something different from what I have been doing. For the 
time being, I must foiget how good life is and set about meeting 
this new emergency, I must change my course, find some way 
of getting over the fence, or tear it do^vn, It Avould be immature 
on my part to sit by the fence and cry because I was hurt, or to 
bemoan the fact that I have been suddenly disillusioned, that 
life IS not so giand as it seemed a moment ago The fact that I 
Immped into the fence is not nearly so impoitant as what I do 
about it after I have experienced the accident. 

Furthermore, having solved this immediate problem I should 
have learned how to conduct myself better next time. While I 
may enjoy the beautiful heavens in the future I learn to keep 
my eyes open for mundane obstacles as I walk. Has my life been 
impoverished by such an experience? Should I long for a return 
of my innocence of barbed-wire fences when I could walk along 
in blissful ignorance? No. My knowledge of the dangers and 
my learning to meet them has enriched me and I should be able 
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to get more pleasuie from walking because of such experiences. 

This analogy applies to the more intricate events in life Each 
obstacle I encounter, each conflict I lesolve, gives me that much 
moie knowledge of life, and it should accomplish this end ^vith 
no diminution ol enjoyment but rather an accentuation of it. 
A conflict is not an excuse to whine and give up, but a challenge 
to do something diffeient, and an oppoitiuiity to gain tlie 
pleasure ^vhich comes from having been able to meet an emei- 
gcncy successtully. 

General lules have value* In spite of the fact that individuals 
can be lound who seem to thrive on a lack of attention to any 
lules foi intelligent living, tlici'c is reason to believe tliat the 
average man does profit from the sane application of gen- 
eial principles. The existence of exceptions does not tiunish 
grounds foi ignoring established ioimulas lor wholesome liv- 
ing, as may be illiistiatcd in tlie field oi physical licalth. The 
pel son who obeys all the la^vs of hygiene, and who should live 
to a ripe old age, may be killed ip an auto accident, whereas 
many an octogenarian repoits tliat he lias catefi pooily, has 
smoked and diunk to excess, and in unhygienic cucum- 

stances. Should we permit ourselves to be unduly impressed 
with these exceptional instances, we might flout all the iiiles 
of health and tiiist oiii living to fate A little consideration 
should convince us that this attitude at fault. 

Rules work only in general, and hold only for masses of indi- 
viduals. There are always exceptions, and each one of us might 
be such an exception, l)iit the only sane procedure is to iccog- 
nize what has been learned, and then tiust to luck that we 
shall be one of the aveiage persons who will profit by adherence 
to intelligent foresight. II you stake yoin future on the pos- 
sibility that you will be one of the rare exceptions, you are 
betting against overwhelming odds. 

These same piinciples hold in the realm of mental health, 
No one can draw up a chart which will tell any single indi- 
vidual ]ust how to conduct his life in a most ideal manner, but 
conformity to general principles of good mental health will re- 
duce his chances of contracting a mental disorder. 
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Some basic principles of adjustment* We have learned some 
very important facts about ^vholesome living; some of which 
may be presented in comparatively simple form* Such sim- 
plicity of statement seives the purpose of making geneial prin- 
ciples comprehensible to any thinking j^rson, even though he 
has not had an elaboiate technical background. The danger 
from ovei simplification lies in the tendency of some persons 
to assume that each pimciple works in isolation If the reader 
can guard against any such false assumption, he can make use 
of a rule without knowing all of its theoretical foundations, or 
all of Its numeious and essential qualifications. 

1 Use modeicUton A basic principle of all hygienic living is 
moderation. Even a good rule may be followed with such ex- 
cessive zeal that it does actual harm We have all heard the 
story ol the man who shortened his 4ite through an ovei- 
apphcation of the principle that thorough masLicatJon of food 
aids digestion, in his preoccupation with the number of 
crunches per mouthful of foo^ he lost sight of other nutritional 
factors and literally chewed himself into an eaily grave. LacI^ 
of model ation, or^extrenie specialization in the adoption of 
some single way ol living, is the worst threat to mental health^^ 
One may go so far as to develop a mental disease through the 
excessive use of a way of living which, in moderation, might 
have been wholesome. 

2* Solve important problems first. A second rule is that it is 
the part of wisdom for a person to devote his energies to in- 
evitable conflicts instead of frittering away Ins resources in un- 
necessary squabbles As a matter of fact, most major fights have 
their origins in silly brawls which grew out of hand because the 
contestants lacked intelligent control and, if they did stop to 
think at all immediately assumed that the point at issue was 
some "eternal principle*’ or "cause” which they must defend. 
That IS to say, if we use our rational controls to adjust minor 
differences we will be able to avoid many severe conflicts and, 
at the same time, we will have conserved our resources for a 
major readjustment when such a need does ariJe. 

A person who, as an innocent bystander, witnesses the de- 
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velopment of a major fight through the inane activit) ol a 
drunken man iv'ill see the significance of the point we aie tiy>- 
ing to make One may argue that his involvement in a barroom 
biawl IS in defense of his “peisonal dignity,** but the fact ot the 
matter is that a persoivis permitting himself to behave iii a very 
unintelligent and inefficient mannci if he takes part in any 
such fiacas. There arc better ways of defending youi dignity 
(gianting that it needs to be defended) than punching the face 
of the sot who “insulted*’ you. In shoit, iheie aie degrading 
ways of solving conflicts. These usually are the culmination 
of a lack of intelligent activity m tlie initial stages of the scene. 
Should one become diaivn into some unfortunate situation, he 
can, at least, learn to avoid a similai jnedicament in the future; 
he does himself no scivice by trying to make it appear reason- 
able, neccssaiy, or noble to have become so involved. 

Tlicre is still ariothei way in which the preoccupation with 
minor conflicts may be significant The minor issue may be 
stressed as an excuse for failure /o deal with the major issue 
which leally needs solution, but which is unwelcome for one 
leason or another. When a poison (inds himself spending an 
inouUnate amount ot time and eneigy on some trivial issue, 
which he admits he should have settled long ago, he might do 
well to search for the critical pioblcm winch he is concealing 
horn himself by this means. Foi example, it is very easy to 
discover that there are a lot of little jobs to be done ivhen one 
should be studying If you are trying to wiiie an essay and do 
not know what to write, it becomes very obvious tliat your pen- 
cil needs sharpening, that your pen needs filling, that your desk 
is unkempt, or t/iat you should arrange your books. This eva- 
sion device is used consciously sometimes by students who do 
not know their lessons and wish to evade a recitation; they get 
the instructor involved in a trivial discussion. If you permit 
yourself to be diverted from essential issues by trivialities ypu 
are even more foolish than the instructor who permits his stu- 
dents to trick him. 

3. There afe always a great many different ways for solving 
any conflicL Since this is so, and since each issue has fine points 
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\vhich differentiate it from every other situaticvL the crowning 
touch of conflict-solving skill lies in the ability to treat each 
situation as a unique event. Such skill is not easily acquired. 
We tend, once having achieved an apparent success, to use the 
same piocedure for any and all pioblems. For example, a little 
boy who has learned to win the plaudits of sympathetic guests 
by standing on lus head, may virtually go thiough life perfoim- 
ing silly stunts in his attempt to win personal esteem That is 
to say, we become cieatures of habits and permit those haliits 
to rule us under circumstances where it would be much bet- 
ter to use a little ingenuity and intelligent contiol Such pat- 
terns of adjustment, which are used because of the influence of 
habit regardless of whether or not they are appropriate, have 
been called ‘'defense mechanisms/* 

4. Evolve a wholesome ideology. The fourth principle of 
mental health is that each individual should develop a pro- 
gressively improving pattern of life, or an ideology, as a means 
of integrating his diverse experiences into some sort of unified 
whole. The essential difference l^etween self-direction by means 
of an ideology and being victimized by a set of defense mecha- 
nisms lies in the amount of self-criticism which enteis into the 
formation of each Defense mechanisms may be at odds with 
each other in the same perspn, they usually were developed with- 
out any sound judgment, and often do their victims more haim 
than good. In contrast, an ideology has piesumably grown from 
self-criticism, through an intellectual analysis of varied expe- 
riences, and usually is modified and integrated into the total 
personality as life moves on. However, some ideologies are 
faulty We shall consider some of^these unfoitunate ones in a 
later chapter 

Nature of mental conflicts, A widespread misconception con- 
cerning the significance of mental conflicts in mental health 
needs to be cleared up at this point. The idea seems to be that 
the mental health of a person is in direct proportion to his free- 
dom from stress and strain. The error usually takes the form 
of viewing the human organism, when under mental stress, as 
one ivould regard some physical object, such as a stick, a bone. 
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or a piece of metal Subject such a physical object to stress 
within the limits of its stiength and it will lemaiii intact; but 
let that sliess iiiciease and the stick, bone, or metal ^vill eventu- 
ally bicak down. Each physical object has a breaking point and 
stiess beyond this point will cause disiuption. 

By the same token, some pcisous believe, if the mind is 
strained beyond the limits oi its endniance, it will break. Such 
a simple comparison of the mind with a physical substance 
misses the point, it puts too much emphasis upon the amount 
of strain, wheieas the most impoitant factor is the kind of con- 
flict 

Why has this idea become so deeply ingrained in the think- 
ing of so many people? Laigely because fiustiation, depiivation, 
and opposition aie unpleasant A person whose life has been 
filled with haidship may deteimine that he will not permit his 
child to be subjected to similar frustrations, and it is usually 
such an older pel son who pleaches most loudly the doctiine 
that all humans should be fieecf from any snuggles or priva- 
tions in lile. Now, note tlie aiiaclnonism. These old fellows 
ivho do all the talking about easing up on life are usually the 
ones who ^vcic steeled to stieiiuous living by learning how to 
take haid knocks. They can take it, and they do not lose their 
mental balance in doing so, but they inculcate a soft, easy 
philosophy in their children and make them susceptible to the 
sort of internal conflict which we shall discuss presently 

The one who has had a hard struggle usually is able to main- 
tain his sclf-rcspect even though he may have lost the ounvard 
fight. The weakling rvho knows that he is a parasite feels guilty 
because of his uselessness. It is this loss of self-esteem which 
does the leal damage and paves the way for inner conflicts and 
a loss of personal insight 

Frustrations may be wholesome. Fiustiation by an objective 
situation may incite a peison to fight against the frustrating 
situation but, unless something is added to make an internal 
conflict, he will not lose his mental balance because of the objec- 
tive Irustration woiking in isolation. If I am driving a car and 
find the roadway blocked by a fallen tree, I may strain and 
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struggle to remove it, and I may tail to budge it in spite of all 
my effoits, but I do not lose my mind as a lesuft If my mother 
refuses to let me have the candy I want, I do not become men- 
tally unbalanced The notion that the incidence of mental 
disoidei may be lessened by the simpl«> expedient of treeing 
children fiom want, from lestrictions, from iigid discipline, 
or from competition ivith other children misses the point. So 
long as a person can keep his battles on an objectne level, he 
can maintain his mental integrity. In fact, such a struggle 
unifies him and strengthens him, his encigies aie devoted to the 
fight against poverty, against physical obstiiictions, and even 
against those who aie attempting to outwit him 

Such fighting IS in the nature of a game. A person trams 
for a game, kno^ving that he is going to be put to it to win. 
He enters the sti nggle with zest, but in flie spirit of fun, trying 
his best to ^vin. Should he lose, he can be happy in the realiza- 
tion that he put up a good struggle and can look forward to 
another contest at some latei date. Win or lose, he enjoyed 
the encounter. Keep the battles of life on this plane and a 
person will not lose his mv-iital balance no matter how keen 
the struggle. 

When the rules of the game have been discarded. Neverthe- 
less, there is one type of situation m which a person may find 
himself which offers almo^ insupeiable obstacles to the task of 
remaining objective. One instance of such a situation is where 
all the rules for sane living seem to have been abandoned by 
society. The conflicts aroused by such circumstances may be 
very acute, far-reaching, and persistent. Their operation has 
been made clear by some experiments upon animals. 

The animal is put into a situation where he must jump across 
an open space against one of two doois The doors are marked 
so that lie can easily distinguish them. He learns, after a num- 
ber of trials that, if he jumps against a white door, it will offer 
no lesistance and that he will get something to eat. If he jumps 
against the black door, it will not move and he will be thrown 
into a pit after an unpleasant bang upon his nose. Having 
learned the rules of the game, he gets food each time by choos- 
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ing the white dooi, and he thus avoids the unpleasant fall into 
the pit. 

Now, suppose the expeiimeniei makes the doors so nearly 
alike that the animal cannot distinguish between them, or sup- 
pose that he aibuiaiily changes the situation so that the animal 
has no way of discovciing the collect jump to make, what does 
he do? With the conviction that there is no rule which he can 
discover, he literally goes to pieces and develops what the ex- 
pel mien ters have called ‘‘neuiotic behavior ” Moic specifically, 
he fights the expeiimcnter, lesists being put into the expeiimen- 
tal apparatus, throws himself aiouncl in ivild excitement, and 
does everything he can to avoid being subjected to a grueling 
experience from which he is suie to get the woist of the bargain, 

Tlie final disruption in the behavior of the rat comes only as 
a lastiesoit, after the animal has Liiecl vaiious ways loi discovei- 
ing some solution to his problem, When he has liad all the lules 
changed, wlien lie must do something witli the leahzation that, 
no matter what lie does, he wilDbe punished, he is incited to 
the most violent kind ol landom behavioi. When such violence 
turns out to be futile, lus final "ourowst is a severe convulsion. 

The lessons lioiii such an experiment with a laboratory rat 
can probably be applied with profit to human adjustments. Ex- 
ternal pressures are likely to bring about peisonalily disruption 
only when an individual (aids that a'll the rules for living have 
been changed and when all his attempts to deteiniine any new 
ones prove futile. Such dire emeigencies occur with relative 
infiequency in human life and, consequently, veiy few persons 
succumb thiough sheer external pressines The human organ- 
ism has the ability to rebound with lemarkable lesihency from 
the most fantastic piedicaments Theiefore, when a person be- 
comes disrupted because of what appears to be some trivial 
external pressure, it is wise to discount the part played by such 
an external frustration and to search for something within the 
individual as the basic reason for his inability to adjust. 

Inner conflicts. Most serious and disrupting are those con- 
flicts in which one pait of the peisonality becomes pitted against 
another. Whereas a stiuggle against outside forces may actually 
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lead to personality solidarity, inner stiuggles between different 
segments of a peisoii can lead only to disruption unless some 
amicable settlement is reached before that stage is icached. 

As was pointed out in the beginning of tins chapter, these 
internal squabbles aie inescapable and any attempt to avoid 
them completely would be futile The real pioblem is to keep 
them at a minimum, to discern them m then initial stages, and 
to develop ways of dealing with them effectively. That is to say, 
straiglitLorwaid dealing with inner maladjustments, accom- 
panied by an entire elimination of self-deception dining the 
process, is the solution to tins problem. It is double dealing 
with oneself which does the damage 

Some issues are simple and do little harm. For example, it 
is common to want to eat another piece of pie and to realize, 
at the same time, that such indulgence miglit cause a stomach 
ache, you may w^ant to tell another person what you think of 
him, but ref lain because you realize that it would be unkind 
to do so, oi again you may lie tempted to cheat on an exami- 
nation but, at the same time, yant to maintain your sense of 
honesty 

But such a simple situation can easily become complicated. 
Suppose, m the cheating conflict, you actually see the answer 
on a neighbor's paper buLrefuse to use it on your examination 
because of your moral standaids, only to find that someone else 
cheated and tliereby obtained a belter grade than you did. 
Whereupon, you get into a dither about whether it is ^vonh 
while to be so honest when it costs you youi deseived standing 
in the class. It is these so-called bordeiline issues which make 
the tiouble, where the two forces pitted against each other aie 
evenly balanced Where one side wins, hands down, there is 
obviously little of a conflict For example, the suggestion that 
you might kill an enemy may be so tar removed fiom any pos- 
sibility of being carried out by you that it does not cause iieaily 
so much distuibance as the temptation to cheat. 

In other words, severe internal conflicts emerge when the 
issues aie diawn between tendencies of faiily equal strength 
within the indivfdual. It is in these areas of balance between 
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opposing foiccS' that the battle lines aic drawn— here is the 
no-man’s land ol internal conflicts 

Impoitance of insight into internal conflicts. The first essen- 
tial in dealing with these inteinal conlhcts is to lecognizc 
clearly the whole sitnatioii. the issues wliicli are at war, wheie 
they came horn, what then lelative iinpoitancc is, what various 
outcomes might signily, and the like. Tins ability to understand 
cleaily what is going on within ourselves has been called ‘hn- 
sight’*, it IS one ol the most diflicult goals to attain and its im- 
portance IS m keeping with its elusiveiiess People go to no 
end oi trouble to “kid tliemselvcs’* about what is going on 
within, and it is this factor which makes internal conflicts so 
dangeious. 

When one is at war with the external world, one’s energies 
in the direction of deceit aie usually centcicd on fooling the 
other fellow. Whethei or not we like this deceit of the other 
peison in interindividual and inieisociely battles, the point is 
that, as long as an individual js tent upon wlnpping tJie other 
fellow by fan means or foul, hf is Jikely to remain unified as a 
pcuonality. 

The analogy of national warfare may make tins clearer. 
When two countries become involved in a war with each other, 
they usually thiow moial codes to tl^^e wind and use any sort of 
trickery or brutality to win against the other But, at the same 
time that this is going on, the internal unity of each nation is 
usually increased The common battle against the external 
enemy leads to a patching up of internal dissensions and the 
end result is that the wai unifies the nation When civil strife 
arises within the nation, on the other hand, all the lorces of 
trickery and foul play aie unleashed in the contest between 
internal groups Should one wish to tear apart the nation, all 
he would need to do would be to incite these civil factions into 
increased animosity and conflict with each other When the 
nation, or the individual, loses “insight,” there is great danger 
of disruption 

It follows lationally that the one who would be ^master of 
his sour* must get an over-all picture of wh^ is going on, he 
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cannot permit himself to be deceived, he must be willing to 
face the possibility of untoward impulses within himsell, and 
he must deal with each issue in a perfectly straightforward 
manner. 

The reader, at this point, may be asking himself a very legiti- 
mate question, namely, does one have to wage internal ^var- 
fare? Is there not some way for living at peace with oneself? 
It IS possible in an ideal situation and, indeed, it seems quite 
jnobable that there would be no necessity loi any internal fric- 
tion if each person were trained properly in childhood The 
conflicts we have are the end lesult of minor errors, the sig- 
nificance of winch were not discerned at the lime. It is just 
conceivable that, with superhumanly wise patents and teacliers, 
a person might live at peace with himself in somewhat the same 
ivay that one can imagine a state of world peace if we had 
superhuman leaders who recognized the tiny thicats to har- 
mony and who dealt with them at their source. Wai of any sort 
IS the sequel to hosts of mistakes We can all see some of these 
mistakes aftei^it is too late to halt their effects; but it is a wise 
person wlio can foresee tlic^possible consequences of little hap- 
penings, Because someone has made mistakes wc aie foiced 
into the need for handling conflicts ivhich should never have 
occurred 

Furthermore, we should leain through the resolution of one 
difficulty not only how to handle each internal dissension but we 
should evolve ways of organizing oiu lives so that there wnll be 
less disturbance in the futuie Too many persons get a reveal- 
ing view of themselves only to settle down into complacency 
or despair with the feeling that nothing can be done about it. 
Something can be done in the way of a sane and sensible life 
pattern, a set of rules for living, which will make impossible 
future wars of the same sort which have been fought m the past. 
It may be important foi you to realize how you got into the mess 
which now exists, it may be vital to know how to become a 
strategist and straighten out the tangles which now enmesh you, 
but the important aspect of insight is to follow each issue with 
a rearrangement of your life so that the same thing cannot 
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happen again Such a piocecluic is really using your intelligence 
in the way outliiied m a pieceding chapter, Wc learn more by 
negative instances, failines if you please, than by positive in- 
stances oi successes The ultimately successlul peison is usually 
too busy leshaping his^life aftei a failme to spend much time 
bemoaning the fact that he has made a mistake. Whereas the 
one who lacks insight tends to use all his energy deceiving him- 
self> in “saving his fate,” and “in passing the buck/’ the whole- 
some man is planning for the peace. 

The significance of adolescent conflicts. Most of the serious 
internal conflicts stait as sneak attacks fiom ioices whose exist- 
ence was not suspected by the individual, or if they were sus- 
pected, whose force was not conecily appraised, Such forces 
may become evident in full airay at adolescence and adolescence 
has, therefore, been blamed foi many personality troubles. The 
leal reason that many mental disturbances seem to stan at tins 
age IS to be lound in the Lkl that children have not been pie- 
pared for the changes which aic siyc to come at this tiansitional 
peuod in tlieu lives. Let us empliasi/e, if die ctiild lias been 
correctly piepaicd, adolescence necc^ occasion no particular dil- 
ficulty and, by the same token, when an individual does seem 
to go to pieces at the time oL physical matiuation, it is evidence 
that there has been unwise piepaialion for life. 

The adolescent’s stiuggle for freedom has often been ad- 
vanced as a powerful cause of mental disruption. It is argued 
that the child must use all sorts of devices to escape parental re- 
strictions Foi those wlio suppoit the theoiy that most mental 
disturbances aiise horn Irustiation, this snuggle for freedom 
looms large. While there 15 no doubt that some children Jiave 
been too much icstiicted during childhood, and that such chil- 
dren burst foith with wild resistaiue to any authority when they 
begin to mature, it is also true that a gieat many such conflicts 
aie of an overt nature and do not produce any internal dishar- 
mony The worst that can be said of them is that they are very 
annoying to the dominating parent Sucli domineering adults 
become very vociferous in their denunciation of adolescent 
vagaries. However, so long as the youth keeps his conflicts in 
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the objective arena, there is not much likehitood that he \vi\l 
become mentally disrupted by it 

Such a situation can, nevertheless, spill over into the inteinal 
type of conflict If any attempt on his pait to appropriate the 
new freedom is presented to the youth as a sign of immorality, 
and if he accepts tins dictum, guilt feelings arise, internal self- 
restriction is used to supplant paiental restrictions, and any in- 
fraction of the selhimposed rules leads to internal warfare 
Thus, a light ^vith his parents has become changed into a fight 
against pait of himself, 

Many parents encomage this type of situation because they 
realize their own inability to continue to control their chil- 
dren. For example, they wish to continue to have their children 
come in at a certain houi even though they have no visil^lc 
means for forcing tliem to do so, So they make staying out late 
a species of immorality If the child stays out late, he has vio- 
lated his own moial principles, now he is fighting himself in- 
stead of lesiscing his parents. Many an adolescent conflict 
could be avoided if parent^; w^uld save the moral restrictions 
foi essential issues and permit the child to use his growing dis- 
cretion for minor problems 

Adolescent misappieliensions. Adolescent turmoil may be 
the result of too much preparation, tod little preparation, or 
incoirect preparation for what is to come An overly senti- 
mental mother can fill her daughter with specific ideas as to just 
how romance will come to her and, with these pieconceued 
ideas, she will wait with bated breath, wondering* “Is this it?” 
Or a boy may come to believe that girls are a sort of nuisance, 
something to be evaded until financial independence makes 
mainage possible. When such an innocent youth gets his first 
adolescent thnli, he wants to make a dash to the altar with the 
first bathing beauty who gives him the jitters. 

The worst mistake is for the youth to come to adolescence ^ 
with a distorted idea of what is involved in boy-girl relation- 
ships. This would not be the case so often if boys and gills 
were given the opportunity to realize that those of the other sex 
aie primarily poople; a lesson which is best learned between 
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the ages of thiecrand twelve, particularly in the eailiei part of 
this period Boys should icarn that a giil who plays sqiiaie with 
them should be treated as a “good egg”, but also that when a 
gill cheats and then tiics to get out ol it by “tinning on” her 
sex, and demanding that she be treated as a gnl, she should be 
Heated as a crook— hci sex has nothing to do witli the issue. If a 
big boy bullies a girl, he should be dealt with as would be done 
in a case wheie a big boy took advantage of a weakei boy If 
boys and gnis should come to adolescence with the full lealiza- 
tion that there aie members ol the other sex who have all soils 
ol good tiaits and those who have all sort of bad traits, and that 
these qualities are of more importance than the sex of the other 
person, theie would be fewer so-called disillusionments A dis- 
illusionment merely means that the individual in some way had 
a ivrong idea as to the way things should be, and he finds out 
that events and circumstances as they arc do not line up ivub 
ivhat he expected. Obviously, the trouble is not with the factual 
situation but wi til his eironeous expectations 

Even when tlie prepanitions have. been of the best, the adoles- 
cent has many adjustments to make because the social relation- 
ships which emerge at this pci rod aie so intiicately bound up 
with customs, restiiclions, moial codes, and questions of social 
and economic expediency that the yo^uth has to move in a sort 
of mist. Added to all these complications are the new subjective 
expel lences which he does not understand and aiound which he 
may have built strange ideas Howcvci, even with all these ad- 
justments, there is little reason to fear mental disruption so long 
as each issue that aiises is met in a straightlonvard manner. It 
IS evasions and self-deceit which cause the trouble. 

Internal conflicts are private business. In the attempt to keep 
all adjustments on an objective matter-ol-fact level, many young 
people make another type of mistake. They confuse candoi 
with themselves with a lack of discreet reticence with others. 
Unrestrained peisonal disclosures to other persons, whether to 
one's own or to the olliei sex, lead almost inevitably to chagrin 
because others tend to use such manifestations as a means for 
gaining an unlair advantage over the one wlio lias been too 
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candid. This is so well recogni/ed by most poisons that it may 
seem foolish to state it, but too oiten it is recoghized too late by 
young persons The more eagerly another peison listens to the 
intimate aspects of yoiii lomance, or some othei peisonal inci- 
dent, the moie likely will it be that that person will turn it back 
at a moment when it puts you to the gieatest disadvantage It 
might be funny if the first time a girl was kissed it was by a boy 
who peifoimcd the miracle of hanging by his toes from the limb 
of a tiee while he grabbed her unexpectedly But she will enjoy 
the joke more if she keeps it to herself and lie will think more of 
her if she does. 

It IS possible to have personal insight and still keep your lips 
sealed about certain subjects Beware of the fellow who asserts 
that your failure to tell him your secrets is evidence that you are 
''inhibited ” It is wholesome to be inhibited when m the com- 
pany of such persons 

Unfortunately, some individuals who make a profession of 
"uplifting"' others are incited by a morbid curiosity which bodes 
no good for clients. A rule which it will do you no harm to fol- 
low and which may save embarrassment is this Any person 
who betrays to you the confidences which they have received 
from others cannot safely be trusted with your confidences A 
person who can turn the confessions of another peison into 
funny stones can and wilhalso turn your serious problems into 
malodorous jocularity Even when a person professes to desiie 
to help you, deteimine the way he will talk about others befoie 
you tiiist him with your problems. 

Conflicts related to feelings of being rejected. "You can't 
fire me! I resign," yelled the irate employee after a set-to with 
his boss which ended in the boss telling him he ivas through. To 
be fired may lesult in a loss of self-esteem, to take the initiative 
and resign before the boss has a chance to take the lead piovides 
a way of saving face. It would seem that the loss of prestige is 
much more of a blow than the loss of one's job. 

If the attempt is made to follow this principle back to its 
origin, it may be found that many children do suffer violently 
because of a feeling of rejection by their parents. What part do 
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latei unwholesoine mental adjustments? There is no simple au^ 
swci to this question, the pan played depends upon circum- 
stances, a few ol which we shall now consider. 

We might begin b)rstatnig a piinciple* If being rejected is 
not accompanied by some soit of internal conflict in the person 
who IS rejected, mental dismtegiatioii wall not occur as the con- 
sequence of such rejection On the othei hand, when rejection 
incites in the victim a teeling of luimihation, of lailuie, of in- 
adequacy, or of guilt, scveie personal damage may ensue. 

To state the issue in another ivay, \s^c may say* If a person is 
lejected by another and, at the same tune, feels absolutely no 
sense of lesponsibility (hidden, disguised, or obvious) Coi the 
rift, his conflict will be an objective one (a fight between the 
other person and hims£lf) and he will have no loss of personal 
unity, He may become angiy, he may hght, he may feel a sense 
of loss; but lliesc aie the same emotions that one feels when he 
lias been robbed of money or pioperty, and such a simple loss of 
piopeity does not lead to any mental disease. 

An analogy may make the is'^ue “^stMl clearer. If a girl has a 
dress stolen for ^vinch she has paid good money and of whicli she 
was very proud, she may be very much hurt by the loss, If, how- 
ever, the dress ^vas one which she bonowed without permission 
from the dress sliop where sJie w^as omployed as a model, she 
has a feeling of guilt added to her sense of loss, and her difli- 
culties in adjusting aie magnified tremendously because of this 
complication A simple deprivation docs not cause personality 
disintegiation, wheieas a depiivatiou accompanied by a sense 
of guilt, or personal lesponsibility of any sort, does entail an 
internal conflict and possible disunity. It would seem that, in 
such a situation, the loss is the least significant element; it is 
the remoise over having lost a moral battle which is important. 

An imaginary view of the issues as they fought with each other 
preceding the stealing of the dress may clarify this point. The 
girl, when templed to steal the diess, probably was torn between 
two impulses within herself, 

'‘Take the dress,*' said one voice. 
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*'Don*t take it, that would be stealing/* said, the other, 

*‘It’s not stealing; it is merely borrowing/* 'svhispered the 
tempter. 

On and on the battle raged. Finally, when the dress was ap- 
propiiated, the girl’s conscience was apparently beaten, but the 
defeat ivas only temporary. It was meiely waiting foi a chance 
to light back and the loss of the dicss provided that opportunity. 

As a culmination to all this innei turmoil, the giil lost her 
job. Is It rational to blame all hei suffering upon tiie final 
event? Certainly not The major pait of her suffering stemmed 
tiom the leeling of guilt over the loss of the moral battle. The 
loss of her job merely acted as a symbol and reminder of thi^ 
deeper suffering. 

Nothing that has been said should be/:onstrued to mean that 
personal rejection is pleasant. But an unpleasant social situa- 
tion need not result in an internal conflict and, consequently, 
should not cause personal disunity or a mental disease. Most of 
us realize this*in a vague sort of way and uy to put the blame 
for any social rift upon tlje osfher person The mother who 
rejects her child tries to make the child feel that hei disfavoi is 
the result of the child’s naughtiness, the boss who discharges his 
employee attempts to make the employee feel that the lattei 
was at fault; the individual who rejects another through race oi 
religious prejudice distorts trivial events to make it appear that 
the cause of the rejection was the misbehavior on the pait of 
the rejected one; and when there is a rift between loveis, there 
is usually a mighty attempt on the part of each individual to put 
the other in a bad light. 

This being the case, mental balance depends upon a personas 
ability to keep all factors m their proper place. If theie is an 
inner moral conflict, it is best to deal ivith it directly and as 
frankly as possible. Failure to do so will permit it to become 
attached to all sorts of irielevant circumstances and trivial 
events will be invested ivith an emotional tension which they 
never should have acquired Conversely, when some relatively 
minor event takes on a high emotional value, one is warranted 
ill looking to sotne deeper cause for the emotion. Instead ot 
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doing this, most of us load the blame on the tiivial factor as an 
excuse for evading the leal issue Rejection is one factoi which 
has been used as such an evasion device, and that is the reason 
why we have taken so much time to put it in its proper place. 
A case of simple rejecLion can be dealt with by applying the 
piinciplcs set lorth in the fast chapter of this book, that is, leaui 
the rules foi getting along with othei persons When i ejection 
is used as a scapegoat to cover a sense of guilt, the victim had 
better set out to attain internal haunony before trying to adjust 
the social lactois in the situation. 

Feelings o£ guilt. II guilt leelmgs arc as strongly or as com- 
monly involved in the kinds of mental conflicts which cause 
personal disruption as the above illustiations seem to imply, it is 
impoitant to evolve some rational way of dealing with such feel- 
ings, Various unworkable solutions have been suggested more 
01 less facetiously fiom time to time One may, lor example, 
heal the suggestion that, since the trouble comes with the feebng 
of guilt. It would pay to become so tough that- one could be 
guilty without any sense of personal Recrimination. At the other 
ex ti erne aie those who suggest that one should become totally 
free Ironi guilt and then there would be no necessity for woiiy- 
ing about the feelings of guilt. 

Since it is piobably impossible to Ijve without some measure 
of error, and since we cannot divest ourselves entirely of feel- 
ings, both these suggestions miss the point. We cannot sum- 
manly dismiss whatevei we consider a nuisance in htc. If we 
see something we do not like, we cannot poke out our eyes, or 
if we find that our legs carry us to undesirable places, no one 
would seriously suggest that we cut off our legs. The essential 
prerequisite foi any sane adjustment to guilt feelings is to take 
on a good measure of realism Such a realistic viewpoint would 
make us accept the fact that wc cannot help making mistakes 
and that, having made a mistake, we cannot help feeling some 
degree of regret that we did not do better. 

The correct procedure is to use a mistake as a guide to future 
conduct and to see to it that the feeling of legret acts as a spur 
to intensify the search for better procedures im the future. The 
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Latal error in adjustment comes only when the assumption is 
made that errors aie irreparable, or that remorse somehow cor- 
rects past eirois. Guilt feelings are characterized by the tend- 
ency to fix attention on what has already happened; wheieas 
wholesome adjustment involves active tcLtention to what lies 
ahead. Stripped of all its pretenses, a guilt leeling is merely a 
device to escape continued effort It is no disgrace to have made 
a mistake, but it is idiotic to continue to make the same mistake 
interminably without profiting by it It is normal to feel chagrin 
over failure, but it is a sign of unfoigivable weakness to nuise a 
feeling of self-pity as a ruse to escape any further attempts at 
adjustment 

All this IS commonly recognized and to escape the accusation 
o£ using guilt leelmgs as an escape device, we disguise the feel- 
ings of guilt, Wc talk about inferiority feelings, about rejection, 
about the prejudices ot other persons, about the social unlaii- 
ness which is all around us, ive stress any condition rathei than 
admit that the mam liouble i^our own lack of enough stamina 
to keep trying Consequently, the mam task is to discovei some 
line of activity which can be substituted for the use of an evasive 
mechanism to escape the sense ol guilt. 

Substitute reason for feelings of guilt. The best procedure 
which has so far been suggested by anyone is to look upon the 
process ot living in the same inannei that one would legard the 
task of solving a puzzle or an objective, nonpeisonal pioblem of 
any soi t In solving a puzzle, one is sure to make mistakes. Does 
he thereupon emote all over the place, tear his hair, and con- 
demn himself for his sins? By no means He asks himsell i\diy in 
the ivorld he got so mixed up, he goes back to what he thinks 
might have been the wrong move, and tiies another. If this gets 
him into a worse mess, he views this just as calmly and tries 
something else, keeping his eyes open all the time ior cues as to 
the light procedures. 

We have said that guilt feelings are often hidden behind other 
excuses. It should be recognized, hoivever, that some persons do 
not even try to hide these feelings but parade their guilt as a 
dual weapon— to evade further effort and, at the same time, to 
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elicit pity fiom others. Instead of attempting to compensate 
foi their inferiorities they ghbly talk about them. Such a pei- 
son, when conlionted with a puzzle says, ‘'Oh, I am not able to 
solve puzzles, I am such a dumb-bunny.” By acknowledging 
theii idiocy in such cdy woids they avoid the trouble of trying 
111 the moral area the pci son wlio has made a mistake may 
paiade his guilt in a similai fashion and thus tuin the indigna- 
tion of others into pity, they cease to condemn him, they let him 
stew in his own juice and excuse him from any furthei blame on 
die assumption that he is suffeiing enough, and give up any 
expectation that he will or should do anything about it. 

The real significance of conflict. The conclusion seems ines- 
capable that conflict in and of itself is not a pernicious influence 
111 human life, the damage comes from incoirect ivays of dealing 
with conflict. Life consists of the dynamic interplay of all sorts 
of forces ivhich continually take on new patterns. The indi- 
vidual must engineer this whole procedure in sucli a manner 
that the eneigy involved in living may be expenc),ed in as ^vhole- 
some a manner as possible. Unless this is done life may consist 
of a series of violent explosions with the intervening periods 
filled with the job of cleaning up the wreckage fiom the last 
explosion; oi if personal direction is veiy poor, the individual 
may be completely wrecked by one violent experience. 

The well-ordered individual is t(ie one who has been per- 
mitted to learn from trivial childish conflicts how to conduct his 
life so that, when he gets older and struggles assume moie sweep- 
ing proportions, he has learned something about living How- 
ever, It IS not enough to have learned some lessons from tlie past, 
one must continue to learn from each succeeding experience. 
Otherwise, the attempt will be made to use methods which are 
inappropriate simply because they were fairly effective in some 
previous situation 

Perhaps an analogy will make the problem clearer. The su- 
perintendent of a chemical manufacturing plant once explained 
to a visitor the methods whicli were used to prevent accidents. 
They were handling dangerous elements continually and there 
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was the constant danger of violent explosions. Through long 
years of manufacturing they had learned a number of basic 
piinciples and tliese were rigidly folloived, but there weie always 
situations arising which led to unexpected results 

Whencvei an accident occurred they ifiterpieted it as a sign 
that thcie ^vas an area in which they did not know enough and 
set about to investigate in order to ascertain the reason for the 
explosion Tiie gbal of such investigations was to learn just 
what caused the accident rather than to fix blame and to punish 
the guilty pel son Punishment was futile for the damage had 
been done, the purpose was to prevent future accidents. 

Some years before, punishment had been stressed, but this 
emphasis was abandoned because it merely encouraged the men 
who were concerned to distort the facts in order to protect them- 
selves fiom blame. Their new purpose was to gam insight into 
the leason for every unusual event and thus to learn better and 
better methods lor handling the dangeious materials which were 
involved in the manufacture of explosive chemicals. In short, 
an accident is a sign that some error has been made, but the 
value of an error is that ifr points the way to avoiding a similar 
erroi in the lutiire Any attempt to hide or to distort what any 
individual may have done will only lead to ignorance and a pos- 
sible recurrence of the event. 

Conducting one’s life is Somewhat similar to managing a fac- 
tory w^here dangerous chemicals are manipulated* One cannot 
rid living of its dynamic elements; it would be foolish to try. 
Mistakes cannot be avoided entirely, but tlie impoitant con- 
sideration IS to be perfectly frank when things do not go 
smoothly, and to learn from every unusual event, so that, on 
some future occasion, the wisdom from such experiences may be 
put to good use It IS just as foolish to engage in silly feelings of 
guilt and attempts to excuse oneself as to cover up the factors 
which might have contributed to any soit of accident. Further- 
more, when some extensive damage has been done, it is a sign 
that the individual has not learned from minor experiences in 
the past. One may momentarily exclaim, when he has realized 
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such failure to learii, '‘How awfuir* But tlic important thing to 

say IS, “I will certainly nevei make Unit mrsUike again.” 

QUESTIONS 

h Explain how subjective coii/hcts oi inmate 

2» From youi obseivations select instances where intense conflicts 
in an iiicUvidual spiang liom the iiiieifciencc of two peifcctly 
wholesome moial jjiinciples. 

3» Select some lepiesentativc mental conflict and show how the 
application oi the piinciplcs of adjustment given in this chapter 
would facilitate its solution 

4. It has been lugecl that conflicts be kept on an objective level 
whcncvei this is possible Select some aieas oi some specific 
conflicts whcie such objectivity would seem to be impossible and 
show why 

5* Undci what specific cncumstances should internal conflicts be 
guarded as peisonal business? 

6. Discuss the significance of guilt feelings in making intei nal 
conflicts diingcioiis to an indivicfuaPs mental hairnony 

7. Taking the (hapici in broad pcispcctive, draw up a set of gem 
eial piinciplcs which an indivjdmd miglu use to handle his own 
personal conflicts cflicicntly and wholesomely. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


HOW TO DEVELOP A WHOLESOME 
PATTERN FOR LIVING 


'IVIake not your sail too big tor your ballast 

Proverb 

Throughout this book we have stressM the fact that the best 
way to develop a wholesome peisonality is to meet each situa- 
tion as It aiisCxS in as matter-of-lact and as objective a manner as 
possible* n tins is done a person becomes so engrossed in the 
business of living that he has little time to devote to self-analysis 
Just as a man with a souikI body is not likely to become picoc- 
cupi^d about his health, so the man with a sound mind does not 
spend too much time thinking about tire possibility of develop- 
ing a mental illness. However, it does a man no harm to know 
ol some of the signs of mental and physical ili-health in order to 
quiet any misgivings that might arise 

A number of signs of mental ill-health have already been dis- 
cussed, their origins and significance pointed out, and methods 
tor remedying the condition which might have produced them 
have been outlined What still remains to be done is to gain 
some sou of personality perspective, to undeistand the beating 
of one trend upon otheis, and to discern those influences \vhich 
tend to unify tlie individual and those which tend to disrupt 
him, so that each specific factor may take its proper place in the 
business of living. If this pel spec tive is not gained a peison may 
find himself devoting an excessive amount of time to tiivial cn- 
cumstances, while ignoring those factors which should be re- 
ceiving his major attention. 
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Complexity of a human being* The fact that peisonalily is 
coniplev makes 'the attainment of piopcr peispective \ciy diffi- 
cult. One trend may be discerned ivhich appears to be quite 
important at one moment, only to fade into insigiiihcance at the 
next* The attempt to ''«iew the peisonahty as a whole may piove 
to be quite bewildeiing, wheieas picoccupation with details 
may be quite deceptive. What is the ansivei? Common sense 
ivould suggest that we devote some energy to studying details 
and, at the same time, that we lelate what we leain to its place 
in the whole individiiak Jn other words, at one moment ive may 
stand off and get a general notion of a person, then examine a 
part oi him moie closely, get off at a distance again to get an- 
other general pic tine, then study othei details; and so on in- 
definitely 

The great dangei in 'personality study is to fall into the eiror 
of substituting static ideas for clianging concepts The foolish- 
ness of attempting to make any one pcison fit into a few veibal 
desciiptions becomes evident when ive ieah7e that there are 
some eighteen thousand terms m the English language which 
are desciiptive of human pcrsohality'^oi human behavioi. One 
psycliologist attempted to oiganize all these into related cate- 
goiies which might be used as a basis for individual classifica- 
tion He emerged from his study with nine hundred classes and 
subclasses! 

What docs seem possible is to seek out certain tiends in in- 
dividual development, If we can discover some general path- 
ways that individuals follow as they move from mlancy to old 
age, and if we can get some landmarks to designate these tiends, 
then it might be possible to discern in which direction a given 
person is moving. 

In the earlier chapters in this book we have pointed out var- 
ious trends ivhich lead to ivholesome maturity. To discern 
which of these trends he is following, the reader might ask him- 
self* Am I better adjusted socially now than I ^vas a year ago? 
Am I more interested in doing for others and less for exploiting 
them than I was some time back? Is my social poise improving? 
Have I more emotional balance now than I had as a child? Am 
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I learning to think inoie clearly? Am I becoming more objec- 
tive in my outlook on life? Am I getting more fiappiness out of 
life as the years pass by? 

These are all pertinent questions, but it should also be recog- 
nized that they are related to external ntanifestations of living 
and may give little indication as to the nature of the currents 
which are moving in deeper layers of the individual. Some- 
times the observable acts are merely eddy currents or ripples 
which conceal what is really happening beneath the surface. 
Consequently, one needs to get some notion as to ivhat Ins lun- 
damental attitudes are, what is his outlook on life, and what aic 
the basic principles which guide him. These fundamental atti- 
tudes have been given the name “ideologies/' 

To make a safe ocean voyage one needs to do mme than to 
gaze over the serene surface of the ocean, happy in the thought 
that everything is ivell He needs more than a compass to guide 
him fiom port to port, impoirant as a compass may he He 
should have tly^ guidance ot Sbmeone who knows the leefs that 
lie beneath the surface, and he will feel safer if he knoiv’^s that he 
IS in waters wliere tlic mc?St"dangerous spots have been marked 
by lighthouses and buoys So, also, a man needs to know more 
than the simple fact that life's course starts at the cradle and 
ends with the grave; he must be able to chart his way between 
the two 

Thioughout the remainder of this book we aie going to erect 
some lighthouses and plant some danger signals. Some kinds of 
behavior tend to lead in the direction of a mental disease In 
some cases it may be a long way between the danger sign and 
the ultimate mental illness, but the fact that the load is a long 
one makes it all the more important that we know when we 
turn into that road 

Human direction finders. These pathways have been mapped 
out by those who have traveled the toad to mental diseases. We 
can learn through their misfortune. At one time mentally lU 
persons were loathed, avoided, and feared; now we have learned 
to study them as well as to pity them. Some mentally diseased 
persons have beeigi helped by such study, for methods have been 
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devised for curing them Even wheie cuics have been ineffec- 
tive, however, much has been learned which, wlien applied, 
makes it possible to keep others horn developing simihu ail- 
ments. 

It might be aigued'^^hat it is not necessaiy to describe to the 
^vayfarer the significance of taking certain couises in life Merely 
point out to him the good things in life, we are told, and he can 
follow the good life without ever knowing anything about the 
honors he missed. This might be the case wcie it not for the 
lact that certain individuals believe that they need no guidance, 
ceitain otheis aie stubborn, and still others will not believe that 
theie IS any danger unless it is cleaily pointed out to tliem. 
Sometimes a cluld has to cxpeiicnce a bum before he will keep 
his hand away horn a hot stove. If a child persists in sitting on 
a railroad track, he may need some forcelul ol))ect lesson before 
he realizes the reality of the dangers involved, 

Conn ary to populai opinion, most peisons do not ]ump into 
a mental illness, they giow into ic giadually. W],ien a man has 
become drunk, is it the first drink or the last one which did the 
damage? The ans^ver is that it is neiClier; getting chunk is pro- 
gressive and, it one wants to avoid intoxication, he can either 
re ham from taking the first drink or he can determine on a 
place where he will stop. It is easy to see that the second alter- 
native is hardei to follow Similarly, suppose we know that hate 
may lead to mental disruption if it is peimitted to gam complete 
control of an individual. It would be possible to avoid hate as a 
dangeious way of thinking, or it might be possible to determine 
to do only a certain amount of hating, and to stop short of being 
disrupted by it. 

Many persons succeed in indulging in a small amount of dan- 
gerous living, but they certainly should know the nature of the 
chances they aie taking. However, it should be perfectly clear 
that the warning that the use of a certain type of activity to 
excess is dangerous should not be inteipieted to mean that the 
one who indulges m the least bit of that activity is headed for a 
mental disease. If one got any tun out of it he could actually 
begin with tmy doses of stiychnme and build-up to rather siz- 
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able doses without killing himself. If he got enough fun out of 
it to wail ant taking the risks involved, that would be his busi- 
ness. But ivould It not be a good thing, if you saw a man doing 
any such stunt, to warn him that eating strychnine is not a 
wholesome pioceduie? 

As you read you may find that yon have certain amounts of 
various attitudes which are not too wholesome Such an ac- 
knowledgment sEiould not lead to any excessive uneasiness on 
your pait. Just ask youiself whether the pleasure you get from 
the tiait or attitude in cjuestion wariants the risk that its reten- 
tion might entail. If you want to live dangerously, that is your 
business, but you should know something of the nature of the 
dangers to which you aie subjecting yourself. 

Selecting a design for living. Have you ever noticed some old 
person who portrayed to you the sort of’person you would like 
to become? Then, by way of contrast, have you ever known very 
ivell a person who typifies all the tiaits you would hate to pos- 
sess when you^roiv old? If you have, you should go one step 
further and ask why these two persons ever became so different. 
Do you suppose the obnoxious person planned to become that 
soit of an old man or woman? He probably started out with 
hopes as high as the person who turned out better, so it is prob- 
ably not a difference in original aspiration which makes the 
difference. Do you suppose that either of them saw clearly what 
ivas happening in the early stages of their lives? Probably not 
A design of life sneaks up on one; each builder is likely to be 
too close to himself to see what he is doing, he merely adds a 
block here and a board there, and finally he ends up with some- 
thing pretty fine, an ugly mess, or something in between the two 
extremes 

Victims of hate. Theie are mentally sick persons whose main 
symptom is the tendency to weave elaborate stones of the way 
they have been and are being persecuted by their enemies Some 
of these tales are so well organized, so internally consistent, and 
so in keeping with possible facts that they seem plausible and 
may elicit the sympathy, and even the active help, of listeners 
Others aie mani£estly absurd and bring only smiles of amuse- 
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mciit oi derision from the persons to whom tliey are told. 
Wlielher they seem ci edible or not, the essential factor in all of 
the27i IS the suspicion and hatied whidi prompts tliem. The 
stones that llieSe patients tell have been called “delusions of 
peiseciition” and the patients who nan ate them have been diag- 
nosed, by psychiatrists, as paianoid Those who tell consistent 
stones have been called “pure paianoids“ or arc designated as 
individuals in a paranoid state, wheieas those who tell iriational 
oi bizane stones whicli aic manilestly untrue have been clas- 
sified as “paianoid schizophrenia/' 

The paranoid individual renters all his stoiies aiound the 
same theme, namely, everybody liates him and tries m all sorts 
of ways to damage him because of this liate. His life, according 
to his delusional stoiy, must be devoted to piotection against 
these supposed enemies. Everything that liappens has sinister 
significance II someone looks at him, it is liccause he has de- 
signs on him. If anyone does him a favor, it is siiic to be tlie 
ill St step toward some sort of EetrayaL Any innocent ^void 
spoken in his presence is part of a code* He can talk of nothing 
but his persecutions, he thinks 'of iiodlnng but ways to ciicum- 
vent devilish designs npon him, and lie may even go so lar as to 
do physical damage to the ones he believes to be behind all these 
machinations. , 

The end result of all this chattel about persecutions, the end- 
less search for evidence, and the twisting ol hicts to make them 
seem to fit into a general scheme of insidious plotting, is to im- 
press outsiders with the feeling that the deluded person cannot 
reason correctly. Such an interpretation incites the one who 
would help the deluded pci son into a search for contraverting 
evidence and the use of argument to bring him to another way 
of thinking. Such methods are futile because the victim’s atti- 
tude is so distoited that he automatically twists every aigument 
and every fact to support his underlying belief. The real trou- 
ble is not his inability to reason, it is that he believes that eveiy- 
body hates him and desiies his downfall 

A little closet scrutiny will reveal, moreover, that this con- 
viction that others hate him is merely a projection of the para- 
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noid's own fundamental life pattern. The truth’ of the mattei 
IS that he himself hates everyone, his whole manner of life is a 
reflection of this hate. If the listener does not appreciate this 
fact, he IS veiy likely to believe that the poor patient must surely 
have been maltreated to get into such a tinmc of mind He may 
discount the actual story that is told, but he tends to think that 
the source of the trouble must have been in maltreatment m 
early yeais by patents, comiades, teacheis, oi someone. This is 
^vhat the deluded peison himsell believes and what he wants his 
listeners to believe. It is not the truth, the chances are he has 
nevei been maltreated at all. He invents stones of maltreat- 
ment in order to conceal his own inordinate hatied of others 

Trace back to its origins the beginnings of the life pattern 
of a paranoid and what do you find? The first stages usually 
originate in jealousy A jealous peison evades the responsibility 
for his own lailures by blaming someone' else. It his girl jilts 
him, il IS not because he was at fault but because some scoundrel 
cut in. If a jealous child’s mexher scolds him, it is because she 
loves brother or sister more tlian she does him and not because 
he deserved the scolding,^ Witll the piemise that all troubles 
spnng honi the trickery of unfair enemies, the jealous person 
sees and plans for, as the only solution for his troubles, the 
elimination of these scoundrels All the talk, the search for evi- 
dence, the distortion of tilVial circumstances to substantiate his 
suspicions aie part and parcel of tins attempt to make it appear 
that he, the deluded person, is really a loving soul, but that he 
has been the victim of the evil intentions of those with degraded 
impulses. 

The purpose oi this desciiption is not to instruct the reader 
how to detect paranoid tendencies in the other person, but to 
put him on his guaid against any such trends in himself. If the 
readei would guard against any such tendency, he would do 
well to beware of any feeling of satisfaction he may derive from 
criticizing others. Ciiticizing otheis is one of the earliest mani* 
festauons of a projection of hatred. One criticizes in others that 
trait or behavior pattern which he most hates in himself. We 
lecognize the significance of such a tendency in a little child and 
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laugh at it. Foi example, when a little giil complains that her 
brother is seliisli because he took the big piece of cake, \ve all 
know that she is not too much concerned about her bi other’s 
chaiactei, she does not caie whether he is scllish or not, she 
wanted the big piece 6l cake and is iriitated because he got it 
Instead ol saying, howevei, that she wanted the big piece, slic 
accuses him ol being selhsh. Olten this works, the mothei turns 
on the boy. tells him to be generous and give part of the big 
piece to his sister so as to even it up, or she may even make them 
trade pieces to teach him a lesson in unselfishness Thus, the 
selhsli girl gets more cake and gets the credit Cor being unselhsh 
m the baigain. 

Perhaps we should lepeat the warning pieviously given The 
fact that the selfish girl who blames hci brother ioi being selfish 
IS using the same forrh of sell-deccil that is piacticed by the 
paranoid patient should not be construed to mean that the girl 
is on her way to paianoia Eveiy normal pcison, at times, lias 
used this same sort of trickeiy on Ciimselt. It is only when theie 
IS an extreme tendency to specialize on this one device and when 
this tendency becomes coufirmckl tliroiigh years of piactice that 
a real threat aiises. Nevertheless, it is such a peinicious and 
insidious tendency that it would be well to avoid it veiy as- 
siduously. 

How delusions of persecution develop. In addition to kuo^v- 
iug how delusions of persecution oiiginate, it is woith while to 
tiace the way in which they develop. 

Two essentials underlie the development of a delusion of 
peisecution. The first is a conceited peuonality The conceit 
may vary in degree and may be disguised as self-esteem, ambi- 
tion, virtue, or some similar worthy trait; but conceited the per- 
son must be. Often the victim poses as a very modest person; 
he will tell you that he has very little legard tor his own intei- 
esls, he is concerned with the social good, and such high-sound- 
ing interests. But a little observation of him will belie his 
words. His meticulous caie of his person is just one bit of evi- 
dence of his high regal d for himself. 

The second requisite is a failure of the peijon to accomplish 
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all the things he feels he should be able to accomplish. This 
failure may be a protessional failuie, it may be an economic 
failure, it may be a failure in achieving a satisfactory love adjust- 
ment. The two latter are most likely to cause trouble of this 
sort because they aie the hardest type'^ of failures to admit. 
Hence the development of the lational type of defense mecha- 
nism. 

When a conceited person has failed, what shall he do? He 
cannot admit that he has really failed; he cannot admit that he 
is deficient, he begins to hunt for excuses to account for the 
discrepancy between his abilities and his actual accomplish- 
ment He feels that others have underestimated him, that they 
are jealous of him, or that they have actually tried to iiiterfeie 
with his success because they are afiaid of him. Placing the 
blame on others is much moic satisfying than admitting his own 
deficiencies. He fortlnvith adopts the former hypothesis, and 
sets out to piove tliat he is right in his interpretation. 

This scheme for saving ourdace is as old as the hills. We have 
an illustration of it ivhen Adam blamed Eve after he was caught 
eating the forbidden friMt ^<and' Eve in turn blamed it on the 
serpent We aie told tliat the seipeut put the blame on the 
devil. 

We see children getting out of scrapes by saying that someone 
told them to do the thing^for which they are reprimanded. If a 
young man fails to get a position, it is not because he lacks train- 
ing or IS deficient in his ability to sell his sei vices; someone else 
had a “pull “ If a man emhfezzles funds, he blames it on some 
woman who demanded luxuries he could not otheiwise afford. 
If a woman falls, it is because some vile man seduced her. 

The tendency to blame otheis is losrered by patents and teach- 
ers wiio make an insistent search for the blameworthy person 
when any misconduct arises The child soon learns that he can 
squirm out of a predicament if he will exaggerate the influence 
of other persons when he is caught. 

Once having developed the habit of casting the blame on 
others, the tendency glows apace At first it is enough to place 
the blame on one other person. Shoitly it dawns on the victim 
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of this habit that such an excuse is not so flattering. It is a tacit 
assumption that the other peison is better than himselL It one 
person can keep me down that person must be better than I am. 
So the way is paved tor the next st^p, that of belicvmg that sev- 
eral peisons aie in le^lguc against me. I could handle one per- 
son, but when they oiganize a league against me I am powerless. 
This feeds my vanity still moie. The persons in league against 
tne are quite important peisons; they are devoting all their en- 
ergy and time to ihwait me. The Masons, the Catholics, the 
government, no organization is too gieat or too poweiful to be 
selected as the force to keep me from demonsiiating to the world 
what gieat powers I have. 

Such a highly developed delusion is illustrated by the case of 
a young man who thought that he was being poisoned. He made 
a veiy fine first impression because of his well-groomed appeai- 
ance. His hair was freshly cut and laiiltlessly blushed, his suit 
had just been piessed, his shoes shined, his nails were immacu- 
late— everything about liim led yoci to believe that his friendship 
would be worth culuvaiing. 

After presenting himself witfi giScft and poise he introduced 
his mission as follows: “I heaid you were a Mason and so I came 
to you to ask you about some of their practices. Some things 
have been happening to me which I am sine lesulted from the 
activities of the Masons. How do qhey go about recruiting 
members?*' 

*'They do not recruit members/' he was told. “If a man sig- 
nifies his wish to belong to the lodge, he is voted upon by the 
organization, but no active fecruitmg is ever done.'* 

“That's just It," he continued. “They do not openly try to 
get you xn but they do undercover things to get you, I made up 
my mind I never would join them a number of years ago but 
they have been after me ever since/' 

“What do you mean, after you?" 

“Well, it started this way. I noticed xvhen I went on the street 
that some man would be following me, ^vatching eveiy move I 
made. At first it just amused me, but then jt got to be annoying. 

I tried to shake them but they were always on rny trail." 
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"Well, why would they shadow you?” 

"They wanted to get something on me to make me join. They 
weie afraid that if I did not join 1 would expose some of die 
things I know about them. You see I looked into their practices 
and they do a lot of things I don’t like That is why I made up 
my mind not to join them. Well, they know I know too much 
and they are either going to make me join them or they are 
going to get me.” 

"What do you mean, get you?” 

"Just that. When they found I would not join they began to 
change their tactics and they are now trying to get me. At first 
they tried to hit me with their cais I almost gbt involved in 
several accidents and I am sme they set the stage for those on 
piupose. You know how they do that. Well, about a year ago 
they started a new wrinkle. They are ttying to poison me,” 

"No, no. You surely must be wrong They would not run 
you down on the street, hit you with theii cars, or poison you " 

"Oh, you don’t know the tenth of it, and you probably won’t 
believe it when I tell you, but it is all true I don’t daie eat out 
at all any more. They wAlPpoiSon my coffee. The waitress will 
bung It, I will take a taste of it and it will be all right. Then 
they will pass behind my chair and drop the poison in it. I can 
never catch them actually dropping it in but when I taste it it is 
different and I know they have poisoned it. They will do the 
same with my vegetables and everything else I try to eat in a 
public place. Now I Iiave to get all my own meals at home 
Then they got to putting it in the fruits and vegetables I would 
buy and I could only buy canned goods so as to keep them from 
getting It in. I am not getting enough to eat because of all of 
this and it is undermining my health It has gotten to the point 
wheie I just must do something about it,” 

"What do you think should be done?” 

"I think steps should be taken to stop them from doing such 
things. What chance has one |roor lone man against a powerful 
oiganization? They can do just what they want to do and ivhen 
they start in on a man they will surely get him. They will prob- 
ably get me but I would like to expose them so as to break them 
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and save othci poor iellows horn die iate I will likely suffei. 
They aie jusi like a gang, once they go out to get you, you 
might as well give up.” 

And so this mau would talk on and on in the same strain as 
long as he had an aiidicm e You might think that you weie 
especially selected to heai these most intiniaie disclosures of 
peisonal intiigue, but he would go on in the same fashion to 
anyone who would listen to him. 

This young man appealed to be on a search for the truth, but 
was he?_^ Let us see. 

In the hist place, probably all the ob)ective facts lie reported 
were true He probably did see people on the stiect, walking in 
his diiection He piobably did get into neai accidents and may 
have been nearly lun down by passing cars. He probably did 
have lunny tastes when he ate in public places Who has not had 
all these things happen to him? Is there only one possible an- 
swei to all these things, and is dial answei that he was being at 
first sought as a membci ol a parti^julai fiateinal oidei, and lat- 
terly peisecuted because ol his lefusal to |oin? We recognize the 
obvious distoition of emphasis 'heit“.«> II one wants to get the 
truth lie must consider all soits of possible explanations. This 
man had entertained only one possible hypothesis, one which 
seems ridiculous to us. 

Suppose we point out to him thiff fallacious natuie of his 
reasoning, what will he do? Continue to give us moie evidence 
of the same sort In a sense all that he says is believable. Men 
have been poisoned. Gangs have spotted ceitain individuals 
because they considered them dangerous to their operations. 
Why should we doubt this man? Because of a veiy simple and 
apparent ddlect in all his arguments He shows that he is con- 
cerned more with believing his iritei pi elation than he is in 
testing Its truth. If you should be inteiested enough to live with 
him for a time and to organize certain cliecks to determine 
whether he is correct in his assumptions, you would find him 
getting more emotionally insistent on his interpretation the 
more negative evidence you discoveied. You would learn that 
he was dominated by the wish to believe rather than the wish 
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to discover the true state o£ affairs. The wish to believe is the 
soil in which delusions glow. 

What can be done about it? When it is as deeply rooted as in 
the illustiation ^ve have given it is almost impossible to coirect 
It, But the lesson from this picture is obvious. The tendency 
toward developing delusions of persecution is really an out^ 
growth of the tendency to blame others for'our difficulties. If it 
is to be stopped it must be averted in its earliest phases. Anv 
young pel son who finds himself blaming otheis when he fails 
should fight this impulse as he would liglu some vicious disease. 
For It IS a vicious disease once it gams lodging in a person. 

Scapegoating ‘'Scapegoating*' is the process of calling atten- 
tion to the faults and evils in others in older to distiact the at- 
tention oi auditors from one’s own flaws. For the most part this 
device is remarkably successful. Most pbisons have faults which 
can easily be critici/ed so die scapegoater is really telling partial 
truths— the exaggeiations in which he engages may not be no- 
ticed. In addition, most persons have a scandalmongenng stieak 
and are only too willing to listen to critical comments about 
others. Hence, scapegoaiiug is really a sort of sleight-of-hand 
peiformance 

Scapegoating is much more satisfying to the one who practices 
it than is die use of delusions of persecution to the paianoid in- 
dividual, The paianoid 'blames others for his failures but, in. 
doing so, he is admitting defeat. The scapegoater admits no 
such deficiencies— he merely trades in the shortcomings of his 
friends and enemies alike and keeps himself in tlie background. 
The scapegoater thus admits no deficiencies, instead he sets him- 
self up as a paragon, as the perfect individual upon whom falls 
the obligation of pointing to the delects in those about him. 
AjPter practicing such a bit of trickery on others for some tune, 
he may come to believe in his own superiority. Many so-called 
refoimers are really scapegoaters. 

Again, the amount of damage that these scapegoaters do is 
usually greater than that accomplished by the paranoid person. 
The latter is usually so busy talking about his persecutions that 
he becomes a bore and a pest; whereas the scapegoater can build 
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up greater and gi eater zeal in having the objects of his activities 
brought to '‘justK^c.” The gicatest social menace is the paiaiioid 
individual who lestiicts his delusions to those which sound la- 
tional and, at the same time, uses the methods of the scapegoater 
to gain his end of eliminating those he hates, When such a per- 
son gets into a position ol social or political power, there is no 
limit to the amount of damage he may do* He xnstigaies all sorts 
of hatied between races, leligious gioups, and political factions 
and leads them to destioy each othei while he poses as the savior 
of mankind. 

The undisguised egotist. To ceitain individuals it is axio- 
matic that they have a right to cveiytlung they desire and sliould 
be privileged to do anything they wish The basic viewpoint of 
such a peison is that the woi Id owes him a living and he is out 
to collect. He thinks th^t, m some way winch he does not take 
the tioublc to analyze, because he is alive he is somehow con- 
fcning a favoi on mankind. This lavor is not dependent upon 
any tontiibiition he is making to^society nor any he hopes to 
make. In fact, it never cnteis his head that he should make a 
contiibution. He is here, and tlfat I ac^ establishes the principle 
that othei s should take notice, should sec to it that he is well fed, 
well clothed, that his high standard of living is maintained, that 
he IS able to maintain his self-respect, and finally that he is cared 
foi in his ripe old age 

Nou% perhaps the reader is sympathizing with this viewpoint. 
But It should be recognized clearly that theie is a subtle distor- 
tion of thinking whicli easily comes ni hcic, In a country such 
as oins, it is perfectly true that we should attempt to see to it 
that everybody is pioperly fed, that they are clothed and housed, 
that they have a good job, that their self-respect is maintained, 
and tliat they are cared for in their old age* Hoivevci, ii is one 
thing to hold this principle as a social guide but quite a different 
thing when a paiticular individual says* “You owe ir to me to 
give me all these things/* The important consideration is not 
whether the individual leceivcs help or whether he does not; 
xt is die attitude which he fosters which is significant. 

The desciiption of a lather extreme case ol this sort of thing 
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in a young man ^vill make clear the extent to which the attitudes 
based upon early lessons in exploiting otheis may go. This boy 
\vas extremely charming, eveiybody liked him, and he had made 
quite a name for himself as an athlete The boys who lived in 
the dormitoiy with Inm began to complain that he took their 
ties, their shirts, and even suits of clothes To be suie, this is 
not too uncommon in dormitories, but this boy earned it to an 
extreme, and even took an easy chan from one boy’s loom and 
put It in his own Wlien the ownei complained he leplied. 
‘‘Well, if you feel that way and want to be so selfish W|th your 
stuff, take it back ” He actually felt the owner was in the wrong 
in complaining One can get by with such behavior iL one con- 
fines his activities to his fnends; but this boy extended the range 
of his acquisitions and thus got into difficulties He needed a 
tire and took one from the nearest car. He heaid the ivhistle on 
an electric engine and thought it would sound good on his car 
and pioceeded to appropriate it. His battery would not operate 
the whistle, so he gainered efthers fiom various places, without 
any outlay of cash, to make the whistle operate. But the amazing 
pait of the whole pictur^e -\vas^ the lesponse made by this boy 
when he was brought to task by those who did not like his 
behavior. “Well, if I wanted those things, why should I not 
have them? Besides, those people should be proud to have their 
tires, batteries, and whistI6s m the caie of a peison like me."' But 
the really significant part of this whole story is this His friends 
came to his rescue and got him out of his difficulties. They al- 
ways do. If one person gets tough ^viih such individuals, they 
turn to someone else, and they can always find some sympathetic 
soul who is taken in by their personal charm. 

The direction of activity ivhich is instigated by this parasitic 
philosophy of life is not fixed. Some leaxn to exploit then fel- 
lows in a thoroughly orthodox manner; the victims are often 
quite well pleased because they have the privilege of being bled 
Some voice their viewpoint in the guise of a new theoiy of social 
living; they advocate that the wealth be redistributed in such a 
manner that they get a lion’s share, they want a cooperative so- 
ciety m which to incorporate schemes to assure their own happi- 
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ness, and even pi each very loudly about the biotherhood of 
man. Some are fess adroit and become slultlcss creatines who 
drift from one social agency to another Still otlieis become 
ciiminals of the woisl type The impoilant clement to deal 
with, in any case, is thcfundei lying viewpoint ol the individual. 

Theic js only one way which will siiccessliilly and perma- 
nently cliangc the viewpoint of a peison of this sort, and that 
must be applied relatively early in the individual’s life The 
child must be taught the pleasure to be derived Irom doing 
something for others. The main job is to know how this may 
be done. 

Usually we^^proceed in the wrong way. One method is to 
pi each to the childieii the doctiinc that it is moie blessed to give 
than to receive He learns to leiite tins glibly, but his own ex- 
pel iences have not contirmed it and he, deep dmvn, knows that 
he has more fun in taking than in giving, You cannot instill a 
working principle of liie by the use of moiali/ations. 

Anothei method has been to teficli the child to coopeiate in 
games and in oihet activities Tins does not do the tiick All 
that these can do is to teach the'^chirdci soit ol baiter system of 
social lelatious His idea is* 'Til help you if you help me.’’ 

Nor IS It very successful to attempt to teach a child to make 
sacrifices in order to get moral credits Doing things for otheis 
so that you may get some rewaid, eitfier heie or in the life to 
come, is not a very strong incentive for a child to build a phi- 
losophy of life. This method often does lead to the development 
of a more socialized viewpoint, but the learning is a sort of by- 
product and we should see clearly wliat we ivani the child to 
learn rather than put him into a situation wheie the chances are 
tliat he will not learn it. 

The significant features of the correct way to teach a child to 
outgrow his egocentricity is well illustrated by the story of a 
mother who came for help m the correction of selC-centeredness 
in her twelve-year-old daughter. 

This woman complained that her daughter was so self-cen- 
tered that she had made life miserable for the whole household. 
In any situation where she did not get her own jyay immediately 
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she made such a fuss and turmoil that, eventually, she ahvays 
won. The mother went on to say that she knew the daugliter 
had a good streak in her and that is \v\mt encouraged her to ask 
for help In order to convince the counselor that there was 
something good in the girl she went on ft) say that, for a period 
of months, the giil was geneious, congenial, and seemecl thor- 
oughly happy It seems that, several months before the inter- 
MGW, tile husband had lost his )ob, the maid had been dis- 
charged, and the mother became seriously ill In order to save 
money they decided that the mother stay in the home -•instead 
of going to a hospital. These circumstances made it necessai> 
for the girl to do the housework, to wait on her mother, and to 
conduct the business of buying gioceries and supplies in addi- 
tion to the bin den of her regular schoohvork The amazing pait 
of this, according to the motlier, was that the child’s whole per- 
sonality seemed to change For the first time she seemed to be 
happy; she not only did all her duties well, but seemed to take 
gicat delight doing the mo^t menial and exacting jobs The 
motlier and father did not know what had happened, but were' 
happy in the miracle th^t jfeemingly had been performed in 
their daughter. However, it did not last and the girl was back 
where she had been At piesent the father had another |ob, a 
new servant had been employed, and the giil had settled down 
to hei mean and self-centered way of living— making everybody 
around her unhappy if she was crossed in the slightest particular 

After narrating tins story the mother added: '‘You see she 
has a good streak in her How can we get it to express itself as 
it did at that one period m hei life?” 

The motliei did not undeistaiid what theie was in the period 
of the child’s life which brought out the other side of her per- 
sonality The probable interpretation is this: For the first time 
in this girl’s life she learned the thrill which comes from know- 
ing that you are needed, that you are able to do something for 
the other person under circumstances where he cannot repa) 
you, It took a crisis to do this for the girl. When this was ex- 
plained to the mother she agreed, but then asked “Do 1 have to 
be sick in bed all the order to develop my daughter’s 
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personality?” She soon agreed that the impoitant factor was not 
how the job rvas accomplished but an undeistanding of the goal 
of accomplishment. Theie are many ways for making a child 
feel necessary to the happiness of others besides becoming ill. 

The point we aie trying to make is that a self-centered phi- 
losophy is merely a continuation of a childish attitude which is 
retained because of faulty training. The only way to ovcicomc 
this attitude is to teach the child that the pleasure to be derived 
from contributing to others is much gi cater than the pleasure to 
be deri»'ed from taking from others, whethei through social re- 
form, through clever exploitation, or just plain stealing. 

The ideology of personal isolationism. There is a type of 
individual whose esseniial chaiacteiistic is the tendency to with- 
draw from active paitidpation in the busine.ss of living as a so- 
cial being In extreme lonn a person with this disease will he 
in a heap in the corner, refuse to respond to any stimulation 
even of an unpleasant sort, lie may refuse to eat or talk, and re- 
minds one of a hibernating anmlal. There are, all degrees of 
rvithdrawal in various individuals langing from tlie temporal y 
pouting of a child to this extreme condition and, although there 
1.S no straight line of piogression from one to the other, it -would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to redirect any individual who 
might seem to be headed in the direction of extreme with- 
drawal. 

The ideology of such individuals, when they can be induced 
to express it beloie they become too far withdiawn to talk at 
all, seems to be that the best way to get along in this world is to 
be unresponsive to others. In one variety of this species of be- 
havior the individual develops a piofound indifference. He 
cannot be motivated by praise, by punishment, or by any of the 
known means for getting a person stirred emotionally. Conse- 
quently, he becomes a drifter. If he has no money, he may be- 
come a bum: if he is well-heeled financially through inheritance 
or some other good fortune, he becomes a bit of human flotsam. 

Such persons are called “simple schizophrenics” by diagnos- 
ticians They have learned an almost impregnable defense 
against the unjrleasantnesses of life, they have learned not to 
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become irritated They have also umvittingly tossed away all 
chances lor happiness, they have learned to he indifferent to 
pleasure. Their social life consists of bumping idly against 
others of their same stripe in much the same manner that dif- 
ferent chunks of driftwood are made to push each other around 
by the motion of the ^vatei m which they happen to be 

Another type of extreme foim of withdiawal is to be found 
in patients who are labeled by psychiatrists as "‘hebephrenic 
schizophrenics Instead of being satisfied with simple indiffer- 
ence, hebephrenics manifest a progressive tendency to rectum to 
more simple and childish ways of living and more infantile 
ways of thinking This tendency has been named" “regression”; 
it is the tendency foi a person to attempt to live again m some- 
what the same simplicity which was his custom when he was 
a child 

It may be harmless for a grown man to have temporal y spells 
when the memory of his childhood overshado^vs the troubles he 
IS having as a man. But wheffher it be immaturity or weakness 
that impels him to look backward, his glances should be tempo- 
rary and should stimulate* Mm to make more of the present. If 
he is too much disturbed by the memory of his past, too much 
enamored by the past to face the luture, he is headed for serious 
trouble. 

The fundamental trend of life is forward. Forward a man 
must go if he is to fulfill the essential purpose of his life and be 
a happy individual Any less important trend which destroys 
this forward movement, or any reversal of trend which carries 
him backivard, unless it be purely temporary, is hostile to his 
best interests and should be fought vigorously 

A temporary regression, a brief spell when we return to the 
emotions of childhood and live once more in their influence, 
may be a valuable stimulus in enabling us to face the critical 
hardships of the present. A staid banker, who would not dare 
appear in an undignified attitude lest he undermine the con- 
fidence of his clientele, habitually takes a fishing trip for re- 
laxation, When on this trip he does not take a bath, seldom 
shaves, wears the most disreputable garments, carries with him 
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the odor of a veteran hshciman, cats the most abominable lood, 
and puts up with hardships that xi'ould seem intolerable in the 
waiter. Should his h lends see him they would not recognize 
hmn but he takes good care that they do not He goes into a 
wild countiy and seveJ's communication witli the outside woikl 
He completely iclaxes in this piimitivc condition and returns 
to his work a new man, able to beai up imdei the burdens of 
another year. His tempoiary regiession is valuable because it 
is a rest fiom stiain and a prepaiation to take up the battle 
wheie Jie Icit oif. 

Contiast ^vx^h tins the case ol a man who found life too haid 
and decided he would ‘*get back to nature/’ tie bought a little 
land in a spaisely settled distiict and lived enlmely alone He 
tiled as iieaily as he could to bung back scenes similai to his 
boyhood days, but could not He giew more and more morose, 
^voiikl have nothing to do ivith the le^v neighbois he had, and 
soon giew to be moic useless than one oL the cows on his iarm 

Indeed, d the mind is flexible,»thcie may be a positive value 
in a temporary regiession The prolessional man is better able 
to engage in his piolession affer a jfojomn in the woods, die 
laborer is stimulated to woik haider because oi a day at the 
ciicus or the county lair; to be a kid again at Christmas instills 
new life into our veins; a tiip through our memoiy book will 
make us proud of the distance ive halve traveled in our journey 
thiough Iite. It IS the lebound again to the present that makes 
regression normal and wholesome, it is unwholesome only 
ivhen we go back and stay back. 

The tendency to leveit to the past is accentuated by a dis- 
toition in oin memoiy of what has passed. Wc compaie our 
present discomfort with a distorted picture ot the gloues of 
the past. Could we avoid such distortion there would be much 
less likelihood ot regiession. 

The unsatisfied manied man only remembers that when 
unmarried lie was free and that liis earnings were his own and 
forgets all the unsatisfied longings he had as a single man. The 
girl who awakens to some ol the vices ol the ivorld, instead of 
using such knowledge to foitify herself for ^he future, vainly 
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wishes foi the period when she was innocent of ail such knowl- 
edge The young man who is jilted by a gnl scoins all ivomen 
except his mother, into whose sheltering aims he luns, if not 
actually, at least in desiie. They all run back in an endeavor 
to hnd things as they lecall them m thc^ distant past. 

This tendency to see only the glowing pait of the past has 
been very aptly called by Dr. Fredeiic Knight ‘‘the Old Oaken 
Bucket delusion ” When we were children we hated to get 
watei ivith the old well-sweep. It hurt our backs, we skinned 
our knuckles, we almost lioze in winter. Heavy! The thing 
^veighed a ton even when it was empty! We simply loathed 
the moss that added to its ^veight We just ached to get away 
from the farm and to sec life, The future distant scene was the 
thing that looked pleasant to us then Now, after we have seen 
the rough part of life the gold age lies m the past, because wc 
have distorted the whole thing and see only the pleasant paits 
Even the old heavy bucket that we hated so much looks pleasant 
in contrast to the hardships t>f the present. So, tired of life, 
and seeing nothing but trouble ahead, we go back to the “good 
old days,*’ and sing. 

How deal to my heart arc the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view I 

Life is never static for ?iny prolonged period. One is either 
going foiward or slipping backwaid Seldom do we move for- 
ward with smootli consistent piogiess Ahead we go one day 
only to slip the next The real danger comes when instead of 
being fairly consistent m our gains we are consistent in our 
losses, and succeeding periods of time fmd us i everting nearer 
and neaier to infancy in our emotional life. If, in spite of this 
halting piogiess, our advances exceed our xegiessions, we can 
consider ourselves normal and fortunate. 

'Once started on the i egression pathway, the victim finds it 
more simple to continue to slip than he does to fight against 
the tendency, so that it takes a violent counter force to stop Iiim 
Usually those who have to live with him do not lealize what 
is going on. They see a person who was formerly active be- 
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coming inert, interested only in silling alone, eithei doing 
nothing oi leading His leading and otliei soliUiy activities aie 
often mistaken loi scholaily interests, and in the eaily stages 
he may be given ciedit for becoming a 'ivondeiful student. Per- 
haps he is a student, ftut lie keeps all he leains (li. anything) 
to himself, and his leputation as a profound student, who is too 
deej> in knowledge to be undei stood by others, groivs with the 
depth of his regression. 

When he appioaches too near to infantile emotions he is 
totally incapable of adjusting to otheis He will sit by the hour 
doing nothing; questions will elicit no answers from him; he 
will engage in no social activities, he rvill spend endless time 
ruminatnig He is ht to live only m an institution for the men- 
tally diseased and is usually committed theie Here he continues 
his backward couise anci in a period of years may become as im- 
mobile as a living oigamsm can become. He must be tube-fed 
m order to be keju alive You may slaj) him, prick him with a 
pin, make insulting rcmaiks about him, and to all these stimuli, 
which to an oidinaiy man would be extremely initating, you 
get no moie of a i espouse than ybu Would from a telephone pole. 
He may live lor years in such a condition until finally he dies 
About 25 pel cent of the population of oin mental hospitals are 
made up of persons of this type, whose mam tiouble is emo- 
tional regicssion. 

Rcgiession begins gradual ly. The leason why regression op- 
erates in this way can be cleaily seen. Having met a difficulty, 
the victim of this process reverts to an infantile method of meet- 
ing it Finding that this infantile reaction is ineffective tire 
next step is to do nothing Doing nothing is fatal We Avere 
given our emotions so that we would be stimulated to fight 
when things go wrong. The fighter gets into trouble, of course, 
but it is much better to get into tiouble than to end up an inert 
mass of organic matter which has no more vitality than a wither- 
ing potato in a dark cellar. 

The eaiiy symptoms of regression aie often mistaken for 
goodness or studiousness The tiuly good child is the one who 
(oopeiates in social schemes because he Iras ]eaj['ned that it is the 
best thing to do. H^is acjtively good and will revolt when taken 
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advantage ot The regiessive child is negatively “good” in that 
he does nothing His goodness is unintelligent, a meic failure 
to be bad It is unfoi lunate that teacheis and paienis aie so 
ivilhng to mistake inertness for goodness merely because it does 
not cause them annoyance, but such is the case 

Regal ded as good, tliese cases go on foi a numbei of years 
until their situation becomes almost beyond icpair For exam- 
ple, a boy about twelve, who was not so stiong as his com- 
rades, was bullied by them, he was called a “sissy” whenever 
he tried to enter into their games, and in despan he developed 
the habit of staying at home working at his studies, instead of 
trying to “horn in” where he was obviously unwelcome. His 
parents, not appreciating the real cause of this manifestation of 
studiousness, encouraged him in this couise, and he became 
the leader of his class in scholastic attainments But in the 
third year of high school a change seemed to come. Instead of 
doing good work he mciely sal in the classioom and did nothing. 
Fie would not recite, yvould sit with a book before him staling 
at the page for an hour at a time— looking intently but seeing 
not a word Physicians cha^nosed him as an advanced case of 
legiessiou and he was sent to a mental hospital. His relatives 
said that this disorder came suddenly during the third year of 
his high-school work Instead, it had been developing for years, 
but they had failed to see the significance of his failure to fight 
his difficulties actively The leal student ^voiks hard, but lie- 
cause he is interested in his studies, not in order to lun away 
from the more difficult job of adjusting to bullying comrades, 
There is great dangei in identifying as virtue what is really a 
cowardly flight from reality^ 

Work as a refuge from trouble. Tlieie are individuals who 
immerse themselves in ivork m order to escape mental conflicts, 
disappointments, or physical pain and there is much to be said 
for this pattern of behavior. The energetic worker, the alert 
individual, the strenuous fighter gets a gieat amount of benefit 
and pleasure from life, even though he may not gam the nm 
mediate and appaient end toward which his energies are 
directed. 

When you have suffered some greaLloss,^when you have been 
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unbearably initated, when loved ones have disappointed you, 
when you aie toimeutcd ivath teais, and even when you are un- 
believably liappy, notiung provides so good a salety valve as 
woik. Inactivity lu the lace ot situations which lend to arouse 
violent emotions ol ahy soil mciely accentuates the emotional 
tension until some activity is inevitable, II no legitimate or 
valuable energy outlet is available, you will be very likely to 
“blow of[“ in some bi/aiie and unloitunate mannei, Woik 
selves I he dual rmiction of giving an oullei to pent-up emotional 
energy ^and at the same time accomplishes the uselul functions 
which aie usually inheient in work. 

When emotionally aioused, do something of an active nature. 
A walk, a game, a swim, setting-Op exeicises—any active outlet 
IS good, but woik IS one ol the best outlets 

The normal, healthy peison need have no Icar of work. He 
begins ins tasks with zest, glad because he has a [ob and because 
he has the vitality to engage the |ob, he woiks energetically until 
he is thoioiighly tired or until ^le leels he has accomplished 
sometiung, and then relaxes and rests. He is not boied ivith 
his woik, he is intiigued by it/ Hfs holidays aic merely diver- 
sions winch heighten the |oy of work by contiast and in turn 
aie made moie deliglulul because of the ivork with wliich they 
alternate. The sequence of latigue and rest is thoioughly 
wholesome and theie is no danger Either in fatigue or in icst 
provided die sequence is maintained and there is a fair degree 
ol balance between them. It is ^vhen this normal cycle is upset 
by untoward circumstances that danger follows. What are some 
ol tJicsc disturbing factois? 

The danger arises when an individual overspecializes in work, 
which he regards as a panacea for all ills. Such a person uses 
work to enable him to forget his troubles, to avoid feelings of 
infcnoiity, to salve his conscience, and to run away from him- 
self. When his routine work is over he cannot relax, he must 
get busy at something else for tear he might get an opportu- 
nity to take a good look at himself. He uses activities ol one 
sort or ano tiler as distraction devices Now, disti action devices 
aie of value and, on many occasions, it is much better to get 
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our attention off oui selves and away from our troubles or guilt 
feelings; but there are times when it is necessary to face un- 
pleasantnesses in Older to devise some intelligent plan toi deah 
mg with them. In short, woik is an excellent defense mecha- 
nism, the danger comes when it is used'* indiscriminately and 
to excess. 

If a problem confronts us, we should face it, study it in all 
Its aspects, and never evade it until it is solved While we grant 
the truth of this principle, we must admit that, at times, we 
are troubled with undesirable thoughts which cannot be helped 
by thinking If a fiiend is at sea dining a gieat storm, out 
thoughts about the storm will not have any effect upon Ins 
safety. If I iiave taken an examination and have handed in my 
paper, further thoughts about the examination will not help 
my grade, It I have made a mistake and liave made all 
amends I can make, it does no good to toiment myself with 
thoughts of “what might have been ” Life is full of instances 
where one needs to foiget, to let bygones be bygones. 

One does not forget by telling himself he will not remem- 
ber. To leiterate “I will i7ot remember, I will forget,” is merely 
to remind oneself of the unpleasant condition. It one can find 
something moie thrilling, more'vntal to think about, the un- 
pleasant memory ^vill be croivded out. While work is not the 
only distraction device that can be found, it is an excellent one 
to use. 

For most mental ills work has been found to be a better 
therapeutic agent than is rest. At one time in the history of 
medicine the “rest cure” was in vogue Expensive sanitariums 
were organized in which patients weie made to rest in bed or in 
invalid chairs, with nothing to do but to brood on their trou- 
bles and to become more and more “introspective ” The same 
treatment was used in many state hospitals for mental diseases. 

This method has been largely superseded by the “work cure ” 
Modern hospitals are equipped with “occupational theiapy” 
departments where the patients make mgs, baskets, furniture, 
toys, lace, brooms, and other useful articles Other patients 
work on faims, c^o landscape gardening, masonry, plumbing, 
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carpentry, and the like. The modem state hospital loi the men- 
tally ill IS really an industrial community wheie everybody who 
IS at all capable ol woiking is given a useful occupation. The 
busy life is the ^vholesome life, the idle life is unwholesome 

If all peisons weie alike, the general prcvsciiption of work 
might be suflicient. But theie aie gieat difleieiices between 
individuals, diffeieiices in the "ivay they work, in the kind of 
work which appeals to them, in the motives for working, as 
well as in the effects which the ^voik has upon them Work 
which would be beneficial to one peison might be detrimental 
to another. 

Work which is motivated by fear is an unwholesome type of 
work The leaiful type of ^vorkei is likely to ^vork as hard as 
the eneigetic type, he may even accomplish some worthy ic- 
suits, but he is moie likely to bieak at the ciitical moment, 

In some cases the cause of the fear is tauly ol^vious He is 
afraid oi losing his )ob, of incuiring the displeasure of lus su- 
pcuois, ol making sonic mistake, of being su^'passed by his 
fellows, of what people will say about him. He whips himself 
unmercifully, is never happy In lus®vvoik, continually feeling 
he should have done more oi bettei woik. Because of this self- 
criticism he cannot be spontaneous in lus activities; at the point 
where he should throw all his energies into a task, lus fear is 
likely to dominate, and he holds back. If he could excicise the 
same amount of eneigy, and at the same time be dominated by 
self-confidence, he ’ivould accomplish wonders. Motivated by 
fear, lus work is ahvays faulty, lacking the final punch which is 
so essential for successful accomplishment. 

In other cases, the fcai is not so apparent. It may be the result 
of some hidden conflict, may be more or less unconscious, and 
the activity in work may be a distraction device to enable the 
worker to forget or to escape from himself. These persons are 
liteially running away from themselves into work. They are 
always undertaking more than they can accomplish because 
more ^vork and more obligations mean a better chance to escape 
Fuithermore, they hate to complete any job because completion 
means the removal of one avenue of escape. Hence, they are 
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always starting things and never completing them They do 
not want success so much as they want woik. ’Consequently 
they miss the joy of accomplishment, which is so essential if 
one IS to enjoy his work. 

Work does not affect all persons alike; 'tven the same work 
may influence diffeient people in quite diverse ways. The effect 
depends largely upon the motive of the worker in performing 
the work, in his attitude toward it 

How often ‘^overwork” is given the blame for mental breaksi 
To hear some persons talk one would be inclined to bglieve 
that work is a dangerous thing, that one needed always to be on 
his guard lest he work too much, too hard, or too l&ng Those 
who generalize in this fashion seldom take into consideration 
the nature of the work that is done, the reasons that the person 
has for working hard, or any other circtimstance in his life. 
Furthermore, they must admit that there are many people who 
work prodigiously throughout their lives with no ill effects, 
whereas the one who breaks, presumably from overwork, has 
not, in reality, worked so very hard. Work is a sort of scape- 
goat upon which to hurl th^ blarte when things go wrong. In 
short, work has been maligned by those who are too ignorant 
or too much afraid to put the blame where it belongs. 

Some persons who overwork also break down, others who 
overwork thrive upon it Where overwork and a break go to- 
gether It can usually be found that the work was an incidental 
factor, a device used by the individual to escape some difficulty 
and IS a minor factor in the total picture. Overwork may be a 
symptom that something is wiong with the individual, but the 
trouble is not in the work; it is something else. The subject 
may be trying to compensate toi some inferiority, may be try- 
ing to distract his attention from some difficulty, may be trying 
to outdo some rival because of jealousy, or the like. If he 
breaks, it is more likely to be the result of failure to accomplish 
these ends than it is to be due to overwork. 

The ideology of bluster. Some persons go through life win- 
ning through the default of their opponents. They accomplish 
these easy successes by learning how to put up a pretense of 
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strength which they do not possess Childien learn this trick 
and may be oUscived bullying each othei until someone calls 
their bliilE and whips them. Such a defeat is a valuable expe- 
rience for the bluflmg child piovided it comes early enough m 
his life to teach hn'.i the lutility oi this device as a universal 
pioceduic. 

Most of us have little sympathy for the bluffer and wish only 
to see him soundly beaten We think the only way to treat him 
is to "bring him down a peg oi two." As a matter of lact, the 
blusteier is in a pitiable condition and needs help more than 
he needs trimming He is usually a peison wlio is genuinely 
unsuie of himself, he feels certain that he ivill be beaten if 
he ever is forced to engage in a real contest and, consequently, 
he must use eveiy aitliil device he can to ward off any real 
encounter. It is this underlying feeling of insecurity which 
must be dealt with and not the overt shoiv of bravado. When 
the position of such a peison is sticngthened, he has little need 
for his bluffing and is likely to -abandon it. 

However, fiom the point of view of the individual ivho has 
learned to use this device to bolster his unsure position, there 
is a more insidious threat. He may start his bluffing with the 
conscious intent of intimidating ‘the other person and thus 
avoiding an open rupture. But, if he continues to stmt, he may 
come to believe that he is leally an iinpoitant figure. In so far 
as this belief becomes established and the victim of compen- 
satory strutting loses insight into' his real status, the effectiveness 
of the pretenses wane until finally the underlying cringing fear 
is completely strijiped of Us disguise. 

The outcome of the unwise use of compensatory bragging is 
seen in the grandiose delusions of the patient who is diagnosed 
as a paretic The source ol his difficulty is a widespread struc- 
tural degeneration of his biain tissues. As his intellectual pow- 
ers wane with this neural deterioration, the patient brags in a 
more and moie exaggeiated maimer until his claims ol grandeur 
become utterly silly. He will assert that the hospital in which 
he is quartered is the finest hotel; he will demonstrate his fine 
voice with the most laucous bellowing, he, will claim that he 
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has great wealth, writing checks for millions if given an oppor- 
tunity; in fact, with complete lack ol insight, lie will describe 
himself as the most gifted, the most fortunate, and the hap- 
piest man in the world. He appaiently believes implicitly the 
tall tales which he tells, although it is apparent that none of his 
listeneis does Present evidence to such a peison that his stories 
are not true, and he will brush them aside with the greatest of 
ease. It is clear that the amount of happiness which a person 
can get fiom such inane exaggerations increases in proportion 
to the degree to which he loses ciitical insight into his abilities. 
It might be asked, in view of the happiness which one gains 
from a lack of self-criticism, why should a persdn try to be 
critically honest about himself, when he can be supremely happy 
by deluding himself? There is only one answer to such a ques- 
tion. Such idiotic happiness is possible only so long as the 
person has so little intellectual acumen that he does not discern 
that others are laughing at him. The man of intelligence can- 
not refrain from tempering his» estimate of himself by checking 
this estimate against the opinions of otheis. 

It IS the awareness of tlie ciilical opinion of others which 
keeps the one who overstates his claims for honor on a bed of 
needles. For any person who is tempted to overstate his claims 
for greatness, a wholesome exercise would be to take a good 
look at the inexperienced bragging child or the demented adult 
with delusions of grandeur, and then observe how ineffective 
such methods are in gaming real- admiration Irom others. In 
terms of lasting satisfaction, humility pays bigger dividends than 
boasting. When otheis take a second look at you, do they find 
that you are better or worse than they expected you to be? 

Self-effacement. The philosophy of self-effacement may be 
the outward expression of diverse underlying attitudes, some 
of them are good and wholesome, and others vicious and de- 
structive in their influence There is no sure way for evaluating 
the different attitudes, but a general principle might be of some 
value. If the self-denial is an expression of a deep interest in 
other persons and is carried out with little or no awaieness on 
the part of the person who manifests the trait that he is doing 
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anything woithy, and with no thought of the gam accruing to 
himself. It IS piobahly a wholesome pattern. When, on the 
other hand, the peison is Jnghly awaie of the '‘sacrifice” he is 
making, when he expects to make a proiit from his self-denial, 
01 when he is cittenqiting to jiay for some devilment in this 
manner, he is m a vuliieiable posUiou 

The individual who is outgoing in his relations with others, 
who appaicntly is giving unselfishly of his possessions and time 
for no othei reason than that the recipients need his help, is 
making no sacrifice by such contributions He needs no sym- 
pathy, noi does he want any, because he is receiving more real 
pleasure fio^n the happiness he brings to others than he would 
evei get Irom selC-seeking—and he knows it. On the other hand, 
the peison n'ho parades las generosities before the world is 
merely advertising tlfe fact that he is a fake. For example, a 
student who had been unusually coidial to her professor re- 
ceived a low grade at the end of a course of study. Whereupon, 
she reproached him about as foHows: "How could you give me 
such a giade after I have been so nice to you all year?” A mother 
who beiates her child with sOme^such statement as, 'Tou in- 
gi ate— alter I have sacrificed loi you all these years— to act like 
that!” IS making clear the fact that she expected to be repaid 
for hei ‘'geneiosity.” 

But these are merely trivial instances of a deceptive philos- 
ophy oi life. It is based on the fallacy that self-effacement is a 
virtue whose practice builds up a moral credit account for the 
one who cultivates it. Those who practice such self-deception 
keep a careful account of their good deeds and hoard them— 
only to find when it is too late that their cache is worthless. 
Generous acts are of value only so long as they are in cir- 
culation; there is no way of preserving them. 

Some pel sons go to the most fantastic extremes in attempting 
to become martyrs For example, one woman y^ho was a patient 
in a mental hospital, upon observing another patient being 
prepared for a minor surgical operation, fell to her knees and 
imploied the nurse, “Please let me undergo the operation in 
her place She is such a good woman and I am so unworthy. 
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Please operate upon me and spare her"' What she virtually 
said was: “This woman is wealthy in viitues I am poor Why 
put more moral credits to her account when they could be 
assigned to me, a person who leally needs them?” In short, 
the one who parades his martyrdom is tluAeby announcing his 
moral bankruptcy He is a moral beggai, praying for abuse in 
much the same manner that a mendicant begs for a dime 

There is another kind of sell-effacement which grows from 
an entirely different sort of situation It originates in the desire 
to extirpate from one’s life those segments which aie consijJiered 
undesirable Most persons realize that they have immoral im- 
pulses, when they would be good they find themselves impelled 
to be bad. Realizing that these mutually antagonistic impulses 
interfere with their freedom to act in the best manner, they 
develop a strong desire to be rid of the unwholesome tendencies. 
To be sure, eveiy person alive recognizes this situation in him- 
self, but the normal person adjusts to it by giving encourage- 
ment to the desirable impulses, by seeing to it that they get 
the upper hand. The normal person busies himsclt with those 
acts which he considers gc^d to such an extent that the vile 
impulses have less and less opportunity to expiess themselves* 

Instead of ti eating his duahstic impulses in this straight- 
forward mannei, the self-effaccr becomes obsessed with the 
notion that he must purge himself. In mild foim such a tend- 
ency does relatively little harm, but it can be carried to all 
sorts of fantastic extremes and lead to a great variety of un- 
usual symptoms. We shall mention a few of these to indicate 
the nature of the purging piocess but, it should be recognized, 
the important problem is to recognize the attitude itself in its 
minor manifestations so that it can be coirected in its early 
stages. 

The symbolic purging of one’s sins is well illustrated by the 
hand-washing compulsion of Lady Macbeth Her feelings of 
guilt impelled her to walk in her sleep and engage in washing 
the blood stains from her hands alter the murdei of her 
husband. Other persons engage in repetitious compulsive acts 
in order to keep themselves so busy that they Have no time to 
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permit the evil impulses which they feai fiom expressing them- 
selvcs The compulsion becomes a sort oi teieinony which 
grows in power in pioportion to the stiength of the temptations 
they are designed to choke out. 

One patient who h9d succumbed to this mechanism of adjust- 
ment spent houis paiadmg aiound the ward where he was hos- 
pitalized wringing his hands and saying ovei and over again, 
“I would not do it, I never would do it Whatever made any- 
one think that I could do it? I could not do it." 

Some patients, who feel that seeing ivill suggest to them their 
besetting tendency, will become functionally blind in order to 
1 efrain from visual temptations. Some, tvbo are afraid that their 
legs will cany them on some offensive mission, become func- 
tionally paialyzed so that they cannot walk on their evil errands 
Still otheis become totally imres|X)nsive to their external en- 
vironment and spend then lives cuiled in a heap in the ward 
of some hospital. They do no wrong; but they do no good 
either. 

Sanity demands the lecognition that, no matter how hard 
one may try, he will still have iitfpulses of which he is not 
proud. He may find that these impulses coloi his thinking and 
his behavior m subtle ways and that, at times, they may sneak 
through his defenses and lead to sonic act which he will latei 
regiet One will gain little by concentrating all his thinking 
and his conduct on these tendencies, by spending his life trying 
to purge himself of them, oi by endless preoccupation with 
regret over the mistakes they may have forced him to make. 
Some pel sons spend so much time in refiaiiiing from being bad 
that they have no time to be good, whereas the sane individual 
has so much fun doing acts which have proved their value to 
him and to otheis that he has little time for being bad 

The final outcome of the self-abnegation philosophy is de- 
spair; and it is this possible outcome which makes it so neces- 
sary’ to adopt a positive way of living before a negative self- 
purging attitude becomes dominant. Such despair may cul- 
minate in the extreme iiitroveision which is diagnosed as 
hebephrenic schizophieuia. The patient with this disease be- 
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comes totally ^vithdrawn from the active world and vegetates 
until he dies of some wasting disease Or it may end in suicide, 
should the victim’s despair take a moie active turn. 

One cannot live without getting somewhat besmirched. But 
the washing piocess should be somewhat iike that of the boy 
,who IS so busy with the excitement of living that he does his 
bathing on the run He leaves a little dnt behind his ears and 
dirties the towel in the piocess of bathing inefficiently; but he 
IS a more wholesome lad than the one who spends the whole 
day taking his bath 

Building a wholesome pattern of living. This review of 
some unwdiolesome patterns of living with the delineations of 
processes which miglit take a person from childish beginnings 
to the culminations m mental failine should make certain prin- 
ciples dear. 

U ^ ^paiie'tn of life giotus out of livuig itself. It is the product 
of thousands oi incidents Two inipoitant considuations arise 
from this factor of multiple causation ol an ideology. If a mis- 
take IS made it can easily be neuiialized by a correction, pro- 
vided one has enough clarity of vision to discern just what the 
significance ol an act may be. On the other hand, if a correct 
act IS performed, one cannot become complacent and conclude 
that he can henceforth live a stable life as a result of one for- 
tunate move. The wholesome individual becomes neither too 
complacent nor too reproachful of himself; he leaias alike from 
his success and his failures, he uses both as guides to better 
reaction^ in the future. 

n toholesome life uses rna?iy kinds of defense devices. 
A person who lives a wholesome life is like an expert mechanic; 
each suiveys the situation, discerns just what is to be accom- 
plished, selects the proper tool to use m that situation, and then 
uses It efficiently. A hatchet is a good tool— but not to do deli- 
cate carving. Defense mechanisms are instruments to be used 
discrirmnatingly. 

yersatihiy, resiliency^ and progress should never be sup- 
planted by invanabiliiy, rigidity^ and siagnalion of behavior 
The mentally sick person specialist \vJaQ has retired from 
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active life and taken refuge m a specific type of defense mecha- 
nism. Intelligent diiection should nevci give way to stagna- 
tion Hence, an ideology is meiely avrelercnce point designed 
to keep the living pcison oriented. It should grow as life moves 
on, It piovidcs a dynamic diait lor living but must be revised 
and kept up to date as hie pi ogi esses. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Discuss the implications of studying a person in terms of the 
diiccuon m iWndi iic is moving raihei than in terms of just 
what SOI t of peison he is now or m teims of a definite prediction 
of what^he will become, 

2 How docs a peison conic to select a design for living? 

3 Select othei situations than those given in the chapter to show 
the pernicious inlluciicc of hate in human living 

4 Tiacc the development of delusions ot persecution. 

5 Diffeienuate between tlic ideas of giandeui tliat might pome 
as a final step m the pioccss of hating one’s supposed enemies 
and those which conic as a compensation loi waning intellectual 
abihly. 

f) Discuss possible methods foi nesting ihe undisguised egotist, 

7 Point out the dangeis of legiession and show how such a course 
could be stopped at vaiious stagers 

8 Discuss the good and bad fcaliucs of woik as an escape 
mechanism. 

9 Why IS bluster an unwholesome cype of defense mechanism? 

10. Point out the advantages and disadvantages of difleicnt forms 

of self-effacement. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


HOW TO BE HAPPILY MALADJUSTED 


He that stumbles, and falls not quite, gains a step. 

Pioverb 

Recently a young man came to the writer very much wor- 
ried, It seems he had been i ejected tiom the army because he 
was neuiotic. He wanted to know what was wrong with him, 
did being neurotic mean that he was going to lose his mind? 
He had not known that anything was the matter with him, he 
had thought he was all light; but if the aimy doctors called 
him neurotic, he thought he hadHietter find out^what was wrong 
and fix it up. He had never heaid ot the woid “neuiotic"’ 
befoie but, since they had tofd hinf that was what he was, he 
had looked it up in the dictionary. It told him that a nciuosis 
was a functional disorder without dcmonstiable physical lesion, 
“What did that mean?” he asked. 

This boy’s predicament illustiares what happens to many 
individuals. They have only a vague knowledge of the kinds 
of things that could happen to their “minds” and so become 
jittery when there is any suggestion that they are not perfect. 
Consequently, when someone uses such a vague teim as “neu- 
rotic” they become more frightened than if they were told 
they had a cancer. At least a cancer is something that can be 
seen oi felt, but to have a neurosis which, they aie told, is 
something wrong with tiie nerves that not even a doctor can 
locate, seems tcinble. 

It was explained to this boy that, since the doctors could not 
find anything demonstrably wrong with him, their diagnosis 
must have been based on an mterpietation of what he said and 
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did. Hence, he was asked to repeat exactly what had happened 
throughout the exammation. Here is his story. 

He had been playing football the day befoie his examination 
and had been banged around quite a lot in the game. His lip 
had swelled so that he looked awful I» fact, he had looked 
so bad that his gn 1 1 eliised to go to a dance with him and they 
had a tenible quarrel about that As a result, he had not slept 
much and was quite worried about the whole situation when 
he appeared for the examination. 

The doctor took one look at him and said, “Have you been 
in a fight?” 

He had momentarily forgotten about his face ai^ was brood- 
ing about his girl Consequently this question brought out a 
blush and he stammeied out a leply, “Oil . . . a . . . yea , . . 
oh . .1 guess so.” He was thinking of his fight with his girl. 

,“How long have you stuttered?” asked the doctor. 

,'‘1 . . . I . . . don’t stutter any more. I did when I was 
a kid, but I. ..a. ..a.,, stopped it long ago,” he man- 
aged to get out*, wondering what that had to do with the fight 
with his girl 

“Did you sleep well last night?” 

“No, I did not sleep at all. I tossed around all night long," 
was his answer. 

“Why did you toss around? Were you worried?” 

“Yes, I guess so ” 

“Do you ever walk or talk in your sleep?” went on the doctor, 
following out his routine search for neurotic symptoms. 

"Mother says I talk in my sleep Sometimes I sit up in bed 
and yell, ‘Go it second. Go it second. Safe! He was safe. Kill 
the umpirel’ and stuff like that.” 

. “Did you ever faint?” was the next question. 

“Yea, I did once when I broke my leg and the doctor was 
setting it. It hurt something terrible ” 

The boy then ivent on to say that another doctor was called 
irl and read what the fust doctor liad wiitteii down as he had 
questioned him. The second docioi would read a bit, look up 
at the boy in a “funny” way, and then read some moie. After 
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several such “funny" stares he finally said, “Do you always 
twitch your lat'e like that?" 

"No, was I twitching my face? Oh, I guess it was my lip 
made me do it," he answered, blushing again. 

“Well, why do yow keep on doing it then? Why don’t you 
stop?” asked the doctor. 

“I guess I am neivous. I am sort of upset today. I had a 
bad night last night,” he replied, again thinking about his girl. 

As fai as the boy could lemembei this was the whole exam- 
ination. He said that they ivrote “neurotic” on his card and 
rejected him. 

Now, it ^nould be clear that there was nothing seriously 
wiong with this boy Without knowing the background for 
his replies, the physicians had piobably overrated the signifi- 
cance of his answers "They are not to be blamed for this, of 
course, for their job was to turn back eveiyonc who might be 
a poor iisk and they had a limited time in which to reach a 
conclusion. Inadvertently; thisdioy had given all the wrong 
answers 

When this was explained to the bo»/, he laughed and said that 
it was piobably a good thing that events had gone as they had. 
He would automatically be examined again in a few months 
and, in the meantime, he would have time to finish the term's 
schoolwork. “So eveiything will be Jake," he ended, “I’ll make 
sure I don’t come up with a busted lip next time, nor after an- 
other quarrel with my girl,” 

Life IS like that We get bumped, pushed, and bruised and 
sometimes we look and act much worse for the wear. The ques- 
tion is: Can I take it and come up smiling for more? That is the 
real measure of the man. Should anyone see us just after we 
have been mauled, he might mis)udge us. We could even be 
rather discouraged ourselves by taking a good look at ourselves. 
But the leal judgment should come only througli a long-range 
view 

The good life is measured not by its freedom from conflict 
but by the resiliency shown in coming back after a reverse. 
Indeed, one may 'temporarily have the smile wiped away, and 
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may even feel that there is no hope, but not for long The 
crux of the problem is not how tough life ls^vlth a person; 
it is whether he learns to take it The one who cannot take 
it is the neurotic; the one who can take it and come back for 
more is the normal person. 

Peisistent nonadjustive reactions. Now the reader may be 
wondering why the psychiatiist who rejected the young man 
took the apparently trivial answers to his questions so seriously 
as to call the recruit a ‘‘neurotic” and to consider him unfit for 
military service Each of the symptoms shown by the ^young 
man was, in and of itself, a matter of relatively little impor- 
tance. Put together, the psychiatiists took theni to indicate 
that the boy had acquired the tendency to remain in a condition 
of persistent nonadjustment when lie was faced by difliculties. 
Whereas they may have been misled by the answeis of the boy 
because they did not know the backgiound lor those answers, 
they were afraid that he would go to pieces and stay upset for 
too long a time when coniroifled with a military crisis That 
is all they meant by “neurotic.” The normal man may be 
terribly f lightened m a cfisis, but he bounces back, whereas 
the neurotic grovels in his misfortune Anyone will do the 
wrong thing and will feel humiliated at times, but he chides 
himself only enough to make sure that he has learned his les- 
son, whereas the neurotic dwells on his failuies as an excuse 
to keep on failing instead of making a more normal and more 
intelligent response. 

Moreover, while the neurotic is persisting in his nonadjustive 
behavior, he cannot blandly admit that he is doing so— there is 
too much chagrin involved in any such admission So he uses 
various schemes to make his running around in circles appear 
as heroic endeavors 

Before describing some of these nonadjustive patterns in more 
detail, it might be well to differentiate these patterns from 
serious mental diseases. The mental disease is not an accen- 
tuation nor a continuation of nonadjustive behavior, it leally 
is the adoption of an unwholesome foim of complete adjust- 
ment. The one wjjo retires into himself, and develops what we 
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have referred to in the preceding chapter as a case of hebe- 
phienic schizophrenia, has given up his attempts to adjust, he 
has adopted the pattern of retreat. It rvould be much better to 
keep in a nonadjustive condition than to adopt such an un- 
wholesome solution. Oi, the one who becomes paianoid and 
blames all his troubles upon hrs persecutors, and lives in the 
delusions he creates, has ceased Ins attempts to adjust; he too 
has become fixed in an unwholesome adjustment. 

In short, it is a much more wholesome thing to be in a com 
ditioa^of nonadjustment than to retreat into a severe mental 
disease. The only satisfactory way to deal with a persistent 
nonadjustive reaction is to continue to attempt to adjust, but 
to use a little more versatility in the succession of trials which 
one makes. 

A defeat should not be taken as a signal that no further en- 
deavors are worth while. A defeat merely means that you did 
the wrong thing Do something else and see what happens If 
that does not work, do not go liack to the fn^st reaction, nor 
continue to repeat the second; try still another. Even if you 
do something peculiar, that matlerS little Your friends may 
laugh if you perlorm some queer antics, but it is better to have 
them laugh at your awkward attempts to adjust than to feel 
sorry for you after you have given up in despair and hav6 
drifted into a psychosis. If you cannot discover anything rea- 
sonable to do, do something unreasonable; but do something 
lather than give up. To be suie, rest between spasms, but make 
sure that such a remission ol effort is only a breathing spell. 

Evasions versus straightfomard methods* The danger to 
personality disruption lies not in the fact that one is mal- 
adjusted, nor even primarily to the degree to which one is dis- 
turbed, but essentially in the methods adopted for meeting 
various issues. So long as one is sUaightforward he is living a 
wholesome mental life, even though he may not be too success- 
ful as measured by objective standards of accomplishment. It is 
in situations where a person double-crosses himself, practices 
self-deceit, hedges, and uses other evasive tactics that he is in 
danger. This principle has been advocated cwei and over again 
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throughout this book. There now remains the task of piesent- 
ing illustrations of ways m which evasion devices may be most 
easily detected and eliinmated 

To present a complete list of evasions would be impossible, 
for no soonei would such a list be compiled than individuals 
would initiate new tricks. Nor is there any logical arrangement 
which can be followed, for the essential characienstics of these 
evasions is that t|iey do not conform to any reasonable pattern 
Finally, it is impossible to give to each any relative evaluation. 
Whether a particular device seems thoroughly foolish pr ap- 
peals to have some merit provides no real gauge ot the amount 
of danger involved. The only way to evaluate an Lvasion is to 
deteimine the degice to which the individual seems to lack 
insight into what he is doing, or the consistency with which he 
uses it. That is to say, if one uses any of the devices which we 
aie about to dcsciibe, or any other siinilai one, he is in a whole- 
some condition in diiect piopoition to the dcgiee to which 
he realizes what he is doing, a«d also in proportion to the ease 
he manilests in shilling from one defense device to another. 

Irritability and restlessness. When a person is appi caching 
some critical period or situation in his hie, it is perfectly nor- 
mal that he should giow tense, that, he should respond to any 
stimulus with hair-trigger speed, and that he should feel jittery 
and on edge. Tensions of this sort will be aggravated when 
a person feels that he is not well prepaied foi the oncoming 
crisis or if he has been pieparing so long that he has become 
overwi ought by the incessant preoccupation with the impor- 
tance of what IS to come. The only sensible way. to deal with 
such tensions is to devote one’s energy to the task nr hand. In- 
terest in doing a good job will tend to divert attention from 
irritating misgivings 

It IS when a person evades facing the task in hand that he 
becomes absorbed in his interest in the symptoms of his nervous- 
ness. These manifestations are found m an extremely wide va- 
riety, A man complains that he feels tense, nervous, taut, flur- 
ried, or ready to explode Another will manifest his irritability 
by motor agitation, biting his nails, pulling ^lis ears, chewing 
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sticks, matches, or pencils, snapping his fingeis, drumming on 
the table, twisting buttons, biting his lips, walking around, or 
by incessant talking Anothci will be set off by little noises 
such as the rustling ol a papci, the sound of people eating, chil- 
dren on the street, anis going by, the breathing of others, or 
the pounding ol a ladiator. 

The Victim oi such tensions cannot keep his seat, he will go 
on aimless enands, light a cigarette only to §nuft it out after 
a puff or two, he will go upstairs and then come down, go to the 
drugstoie on a silly eirand, look for the mail, start to lead the 
paper but thiow it down without knowing a thing he has read, 
and in all soTi ts of ways he will be continually overactive in the 
doing oi nothing. 

Whethei oulwardly composed while inwardly seething, oi 
whether he makes no pretense at hiding his agitation, the source 
of the difficulty is the same. As we pointed out in our discussion 
of emotional matuiity, physical tension.s aie the contributions 
of oui bodies to the need foi acwve effort in meeting some soit 
of crisis. The best procedure is to put this tension to woik in 
actually doing something witlf tin? problem iviiich needs to be 
solved II there is an oncoming examination, the emotional 
energy should be used in jneparatioii for the examination and 
not in chasing up and down stalls, making useless trips to the 
drugstoie, oi getting mad at the feHow who happens to make 
some funny noises when he breathes. Just before a public ap- 
pearance one will naturally become tense, but he gains little 
if he peimits that tension to encourage a visualization of his 
failuie; he can use it to prepare himself to give a good perform- 
ance. Even if he has neglected to prepare himself adequately, 
the ciitical time just before the performance is no time to be- 
moan that fact. Stage flight is the result of self-conscious antic- 
ipation ol failure and can only be cured by giving such full 
sway to the “let-me-at-ein” attitude that all preoccupation with 
thoughts of oneself will be completely crowded out. 

Compulsive acts. Everyone is familial with the tendency to 
do some uiiimjioitant task in older to evade doing what should 
be done. When there is an unpleasant letter to write, the writer 
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notices that his desk needs cleaning and he just cannot write 
the iettei until this cleaning is finished. Or he notices that his 
typewriter needs fixing, his books need straightening, or the 
picture on the wall is crooked When some such substitute act 
becomes effective as an excuse for delaying doing the essential 
job, the victim may coiicentiate on that performance and repeat 
It over and over again m almost interminable sequence. Such a 
repeated act is called a “compulsive act”, the victim must repeat 
It and IS very unhappy when he desists. Compulsive acts vary 
ill complexity all the way from such a thing as counting ‘'one* 
two-three” before going through a door to the compulsion to 
steal or to set files. 

The simplest type of compulsion is known as a “tic” or 
“habit spasm.” It is an intermittent jerky movement usually 
involving only a small part of the body. It may affect the eyes 
and cause blinking of one or both eyes, or it may cause a wide 
opening of the eyes. It may consist of a snifBmg or twisting of 
the nose, a twitching of the mouth, or a jerking of the head to 
one side, or any of a great variety of such movements. It is 
usually more pronounced \\^en the victim is tired, ovei- 
stimulated, or self-conscious Sometimes the movements are 
more widespread, involving the arms, trunk, or legs, and resem- 
ble the spasmodic jerking which chaiactenzes St Vitus's dance, 

Such behavior thrives'^in an atmosphere of social discomfort. 
A nagging mother, a supeicilious hostess, overt or implied 
criticism, or anything which will^ make a person feel chagrin 
and self-consciousness can instigate such behavior even in a 
self-contained individual. When a person is already uncom- 
fortable and unsure of himself such symptoms are relatively 
easy to produce. 

The only permanent cure is to teach the victim to become 
socially poised. It is foolish for a person to excuse his failure 
to develop such poise by blaming the tic. The tic is never the 
cause; it is merely the symptom, and often the result of a 
failure to cany out the methods for social adjustment presented 
ill an eailier chapter. 

Other compulsive acts are performed in 'much the same way 
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fhat a person would observe a ritual, allhough lew of them 
have any acligiou's significance. One peison will have to make 
certain passes with his hands beioic turning on a faucet, another 
will have to swallow aloud eveiy time he turns the page of the 
book he is leading, ansther will have to brush off the seat ol 
a chan befoie sitting down (even if siicJi an act proves to be 
insulting to Ills hostess) , or another will have to make slight 
spitting movements while smoking a cigarette as though eject- 
ing pal tides of tobacco 

One girl had an extensive ritual through which she rpust go 
each night befoie going to bed. It consumed an hour’s time but 
had to be doii^ even though she came in fiom a late date and 
had to arise eaily in the morning. While the specific factors 
behind these acts vaiy m each case, it may be sale to geneialize 
to the extent of saying that they symbolize a means for making 
certain that the peiformer of the iitual will fulfill his duties 
with meticulous caie. A iitual is a device designed to keep a 
peison in line of duty. When a person varies his procedures he 
IS facing the comsiaiit danger of omitting some detail or of mak- 
ing a mistake The reduction of behflvioi to a rigid form seems 
to prevent such a digiession Irom rectitude. Any temptation 
to indulge in a forbidden activity will lead such a person to 
accentuate his ritual. However, the safety gained by such a 
method is quite illusory. 

Some compulsive acts are performed because they have some 
symbolic .significance Such hidden meanings may be very 
involved and it is not safe to jump to conclusions However, 
enough cases have been carefully woiked out in clinical analyses 
to illustrate the way in which these acts seive to conceal the real 
drive behind them, For example, a woman, who is not getting 
along with her husband and who may have a temptation to 
“steal” some love, may be totally unaware of any such conflict 
but, instead, may manifest a compulsion to steal trinkets from a 
store. One boy, who was jealous of the good grades made by 
anothex hoy who woie glasses, developed a compulsion to 
colled “glasses” but was unawaie ol his desire to outdo the 
intellectual accomplishments of his rival. A ypung man who 
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contended that the *'fire of passion’* did not exist m him de- 
veloped an irresistible compulsion to set filers. 

The implication from these illustrations is that, when a 
person feels compelled to perform repeatedly an act which 
seems to have no puipose, which nets th^ actor no specific good, 
but which seems to give him a vague sense of relief alter it has 
been perioimed, he had better suspect that the compulsion is 
an evasion ol some issue winch he had bettei attempt to dis^ 
cern and to handle in a straightfonvard manner If a person's 
hands aie dirty, washing them is a rational performance; but 
if he continues to wash his hands by the liour, the continued 
washing cannot be explained as the need for cl(?anliness, there 
IS evidently some deeper significance to the ivashing which the 
victim of the compulsion has evaded The important goal which 
the peison should attempt to reach is not to refrain from wash- 
ing Ins hands, but to discover what he needs to conceal and 
why. 

Indecision. When not sxxfe as to the correct course of action, 
it IS wise ani normal to withhold )udgmeiit pending further 
information oi guidanoe.’’* Tlfe period of waiting should nor- 
mally involve an active and direct seaich foi illuminating evi- 
dence or at least an atlempt to obtain some new perspective 
upon the problem. Certainly, a sane decision can be reached 
only wJicn the attempt decide is a cliiect affair. Failure to be 
honest in the search for guidance will tend to delay decision. 
Hence, when pathological cases of indecision are discovered, 
the assumption is that the delay is merely an evasion 

Some persons become very much peiplexed when any choice 
has to be made They manifest confusion, vacillation, and 
almost a panic when pressure is put on them to decide. Sucli 
inability to make up one’s mind may become a chrome pattern 
and invade e\en trivial situations For example, a girl was tor- 
mented for months over the problem as to whether she should 
remain in liei present rooming house or look for another one. 
She would decide to move and get a list of prospective places. 
She would call one o( them on the phone and then, after ring- 
ing, hang up before the oth^r person answered. Then she would 
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feel that, pel haps, she had made a mistake in hanging up and 
would ung agaiii, and tlien go thiough the whole process yet 
again. One day she staited out to look and, alter making ten- 
tative starts up the '^valks to several houses, finally got to the 
point ol ringing a doovrbell. When she heard the footsteps of 
someone coming to open the door, she wanted to run but could 
not get the cncigy to decide until it was too late and she found 
herself confionted by the woman. After looking at the room, 
she made a down payment on it. No soonei had she reached 
the sidewalk than she was toimcnted with the feai that she 
had made a mistake, but she could not make up hei mind to 
turn back. Finally, she went into a leleplione booth and called 
the woman, asking her if she would lefiind her earnest money, 
since she had changed hei mind. When the woman said she 
would, again she was disturbed—peihaps she should keep the 
room after all. 

The chronic indecision of this girl stemmed irom an unfor^ 
tunate expciience early in her life. Having listened to some 
gossip she came to a quick decision about the unlcnown person 
around whom the gossip cenieitd a*n(i entered into a plan to 
tiap the person and have him exposed, only to discover when it 
was too late that the victim was her best friend and that the situ- 
ation had been a complete mistake. She had done ii reparable 
damage to her best friend. However, refused to back down 
and uphold her fiiend. Instead, slie spent the lest of her life in 
indecision— punishing herself with an inordinate fear that she 
might repeat her lolly. Ceitainly, it is much better to do all in 
one's power to make iccompense for an eironeous decision than 
to hide cravenly and then evade any further responsibility for 
anything by reiraining from making even a trivial decision. 

Pathological lying. Just as there aie many reasons why a 
normal person tells untruths, so there are many ciicumstances 
which function in morbid lying We shall give a few examples 
but It should not be assumed that all cases fit into any of the 
patterns set forth in these illustiations, 

Probably the easiest type of lying to understand is that which 
serves to get an attentive audience for the narr^U:or. Both little 
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children, and unbalanced adults will tell tall tales }ust to get into 
the limelight Whereas the child is likely to "restrict his story- 
telling to incidents which will put him in a favorable light, the 
unbalanced adult may become so engiossed in the need for rec- 
ognition that he will tell stories ivliich^are detrimental to his 
good name, after lie leai ns that salacious tales compel attention 
more than do more delicate ones. 

One student, for example, who could not tolerate the indiffer- 
ence with which she was regarded in tlie large college she at- 
tended, after having been the belle of the high schQ,ol from 
which she had graduated, kept adding sordid details to the ac- 
counts of her escapades with strange men untM she had the 
whole faculty m a turmoil. Eventually it was discovered that she 
had not had a single date with either stranger or acquaintance 
since coming to college. She simply had to get attention even 
though the interest aroused was unfavorable to her. 

Of course, the approved way to get an audience by means of 
fiction is to put the speeche* and activities into the characters 
which the wr?tei cieales. Some persons, however, are not sat- 
isfied with this secondhand atCfention, some cannot even tell a 
joke without putting if into the first person. What a way to 
evade the recognition that one is not the whole showl 

In the nonadjustivc lying whicli we have been considering the 
bar usually knows he is a liar. When cornered, he will readily 
admit that he is not telling the truth. He confesses that he can- 
not refrain from telling tall stories whenever he gets a good audi- 
ence. In other types ol lying, such as those considered in the 
last chapter in cases diagnosed as paranoid, the individual be- 
lieves wholeheartedly m Ins stories. Such lying is much more 
serious in its significance for the storyteller. However, it is dan- 
gerous to tell lies even when one knows that they are lies. The 
bar may come to believe m them himself People have been 
known to start rumors only to find themselves victimized by the 
very stories which they misclnevously originated 

Worry and anxiety. Woiry provides an excellent evasion de- 
vice because most poisons feel sorry for the worrier, believing 
that Ins emotion is the result of some teirible strain or stress to 
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which he has been hubiectcd In older to cairy ofE the prestige 
foi being ovcnvimiglit, these peisons ovcido their emotional re- 
actions to the slightest disturbance. Remove the avowed cause 
for woriy and they will find something else upon which to pro- 
ject tlieii anxiety. 

Woiiy is a legitimate peifoimancc when a person is in a genu- 
inely peipIcMiig situation; it expresses the fact that the indi- 
vidual has various couises from which to choose and is unable 
to make a selection But, ivhercas perplexities are a challenge to 
the normal man, the woiiici has no real pioblem to explain his 
emotional tui moil He picks on ti ifles about which to get upset. 
He worries ab6ut getting up, about going to bed, about writing 
letteis, about what he will say il he does write, about liis finances 
when he has plenty of money, and about t(ie weatiicr because he 
can do nothing about iK In shoit, he has an internal need to 
continue to woriy; he has no urge actually to solve his pioblem.s. 
In fact, he does not want them solved, loi then he would have 
nothing to worry about. 

As a matter of fact, worry and anxiety are the typical emo- 
tions of the evader. He paces aroIind*i» a circle, saying over and 
over to himself, oi to others if they will listen to him: “Oh, what 
shall I do? What shall I do? Woe is me I have so much trouble, 
what shall I do?” Give such a person something to do and he 
will ignore you, continuing his lament. 

For example, a woman of this type spent hours on end pacing 
up and down the ward of the sanitarium where she was staying, 
groaning and begging, “Oh, my poor dai ling baby. Let me go 
home to my baby. Wbal will ever become ol him if you keep me 
here? Let me go home to ray baby. What will become of him? 
Let me go home so that I can care for him. I am so afraid that 
something will happen to him.” A visitor, seeing the anxiety 
which this woman expressed for her child’s welfare, asked why 
they did not let her go home. The dn ector of the hospital, to 
convince the visitor that the anxiety about the child was not 
genuine, told the nurse to bring her clothes and tell her to dress 
and go home. She barely stopped hei moanings long enough to 
look at the nurse. Then, instead of getting ready to go home. 
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she brushed the nurse and her clothes to one side and wailed the 
louder about her anxiety for hei baby's wellaie. 

It IS obvious that these people are not anxious about the cir- 
cumstances and events about which they protess to worry. They 
may have some real cause for worry but*it does not come to the 
surface and it ceitainly is not worry about the subject ot their 
wailings. 

That is to say, the expressed worry is a symbol foi some hid- 
den tuimoil. What the underlying cause may be will he differ- 
ent in each individual case and it does not pay to attempt to 
interpret one case on the basis of what was iound in another. In 
this particular case, it was found that the woman ivas bothered 
about a guilt feeling which had its root in an earlier wish that 
she would not have a child. She hid the feeling of guilt by over- 
doing her apparent worry over the unwanted child's welfare. 
>^ixed ideas. A fixed idea is one to which a person clings te- 
naciously even in the face of convincing evidence that he would ■ 
do well to discard or to change it. The use of a fixed idea as an 
evasion devicS is particularly subtle and dangerous because it is 
vei y difficult to distinguii,htt from worthy ideas which should be 
tenaciously retained. For example, the ambition to get a col- 
lege degree is a purpose worthy of retention in the face of dis- 
couragements Adhering to such an aim could liardly be con- 
sideied an evasion device How differentiate such a steady pur- 
pose from a hai mful fixed idea? 

Although there is no certain way to make such a distinction 
there are two criteria which may be of value. The first is the 
increasing, feveiisli zeal with which the person sticks to lus idea 
in the face of accumulating evidence that he would do well to 
discard it. The second criteiion is that the fixed idea is usually 
a trivial circumstance which is invested witli an importance 
which It does not intrinsically deserve. These two bits of evi- 
dence are usually associated. For example, a person may get the 
idea that sunlight is a good thing, that vitamins are essential, 
that exercise is wholesome, or that cleanliness is a safeguaid 
against disease; and any outsider would probably agree that all 

these are worthy viewpoints. Whete shair one draw the line 
V 
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between having a good idea and becoming a ciackpot? There is 
no sharp hue of distinction but we all lecogmze the unbalanced 
fanatic when we meet him ^ 

Fixed ideas become associated, in many cases, with delusions, 
with pliobias, or wiili (iompidMons. The deluded peison tends 
to search tor logical justiiicatioii loi his fixed idea, the man with 
a phobia pinsiics his idea because of some abnormal fear, and 
the man with the compulsion feels impelled to icpeat m endless 
succession an act designed to fuither his idea. That is to say, all 
these manifestations ♦arc aspec ts of the central core of undue 
interest m some particular subject which the victim has refused 
to face franklyt They are all evasions 
As an illustration, a woman got the notion that microorgan- 
isms weie bad things to have around, The idea became so fixed 
and dominant that she thought of iiotiung else. Her life was 
consumed m her war against bacteiia. When her husband, who 
was a traveling salesman, came home fiom a tiip, she made him 
enter the house by way of the back ^aid. He must come into the 
laundry room in the basement, take a compleft bath, cover 
himself with antiseptics, and clothe bimself in sterilized gar- 
ments before he was jDCimittcd to enter the main part of the 
house. After his ablutions, the clothing he had worn on the trip 
had to be stenli/ed and the laundry thoroughly fumigated. 

How is one to know when he is beg^inmng to adhcic too rig- 
idly to some idea? He cannot judge by the merits of the idea 
itself. One can begin by taking just a little too much interest in 
an otherwise wholesome entei prise, A good rule might be: 
Avoid becoming too much devoted to any one idea no matter 
how good it may be. Good signs of ivholesome living are ver- 
satility, resiliency, and objectivity. You cannot judge yourself 
by the goodness of the idea you cherish but by the presence or 
absence of stagnation in your attitudes toward the idea. 

Obsessions, In certain cases an individual becomes a slave to 
fixed idea which is not only tenacious but which is entirely 
listasteful and unwelcome. Such an idea is called '‘an ob- 
ession,” 

For example, a 'young man was obsessed with the idea of 
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death. He could think of nothing else and his schoolwork was 
suffering as a consequence Each morning henvould get several 
newspapers and read all feature articles which had any possible 
relation to death, seaich tlnougli tlie papers for any chance ref- 
erences to death in othei ai tides, and filially read all the obitu- 
aries, word for iv^ord Then he would spend the rest of the day 
pondering vaiious aspects of the death problem as revealed by 
the morning's reading Studies were only the merest distraction 
from this obsessive subject If a plane flew overhead, he would 
wonder how long the fliers would live, the, various ways m which 
they could die, the lelativc desirability of dying in" a plane 
crash or in bed, and so on interminably. 

Why this preoccupation with death? The boy hated it and 
tried to stop but with no results^ In this case, it was found that 
he had lun away from thoughts i elating to the accidental death 
ot his brothel some yeais befoie At the time, lie had very 
vaguely felt tliat, in some mysteiious way, he might have been 
partly responsible The tliouglu was unbearable, so he dis- 
missed it When it tended to iccur, he found he could exclude 
it by a soit of theoretical Hcoiidideration of death as an abstract 
idea. Any tendency for the question of lus implication m his 
bi other’s death to come back instigated an intensification of his 
preoccupation with the subject of death m general. 

Certainly, the only sensible procedure for a situation of this 
soil IS for the individual to go back and deal sensibly with the 
underlying idea. Usually theie is behind an obsession the pres- 
ence ot something ivhich is more teinfying and obnoxious to the 
victim than the obsession itself, unpleasant as that might be. In 
such instances, the person is punishing himself at the same time 
that he is avoiding consideration of the issue which makes him 
feel the need for self-punishment He has to keep on punishing 
and avoiding interminably. It should be evident that the indL 
vidual who engages in obsessive ideas is paying too big a price 
Cor his evasion of the original unrunshed business 

Escape into illness. One of the most common evasions is the 
^scape from obligations through illness. Various circumstances 
contribute to teaching us the ease with, which such a device may 
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be made effective. The child who is neglected by his mother 
discovers that she becomes very devoted to him ivhen he be- 
comes ill. He can get out oi his lessons by telling the teacher he 
does not feel well. An engagement can be broken by calling the 
hostess and telling hcrihat one is sick. Fuithcrmoic, illness is 
a soit of payment for excesses or sms. Sickness after overin- 
dulgence, in a way, pays the bill for the unsavory intempeiance. 
Finally, if a person feels impelled to repeat his indiscretions, get- 
ting ill in advance provides a suitable bairiei to prevent any 
recurrence of the undesirable behavior. If one can become 
nauseated at the veiy thought ol dunking liqiioi, it is an easier 
process than to go to all the tiouble of drinking to excess and 
then becoming nauseated 

Like most defense mechanisms, the tendency to escape into 
illness does not spiing lo»th fully developed; it begins very early 
in 111 e and is not recognized as a disease until it is deeply rooted 
in the pool victim. 

These beginning stages can be seen on all sides. A child is 
neglected, punished lor his mistakes, made to d6 unwelcome 
tasks, and held to a stiict routine 4is long as he is well. When he 
becomes sick he discovers that the attitude of all those around 
him- is changed They no longer make any demands upon him, 
they shower him with affection, and satisfy his eveiy whim. He 
enjoys all this tremendously in spite of riie pain from the illness. 
The obser\ung child cannot fail to notice the change in this 
whole pictuie when he recovers his health. He has to be 
‘‘broken in*' all over again. His mother will tell him that he has 
been spoiled, that he cannot expect all the attention he received 
when he was sick, now that he is well. In other words, being ill 
is a very advantageous condition, while health bungs all sorts of 
discomforts which are really more painful than the physical 
pain of his illness. 

Not only is the child who has been ill affected by this treat- 
ment. His brothers and sisters notice that he is getting all the 
attention, while they, who are well, Me being slighted If they 
complain about this situation they are told that their brother is 
ill, and hence deserves the "utmost consideration. They wish 
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they might be sick and share some oE the benefits Many a child 
has begged to be taken to the hospital in oidei to have Ins ton- 
sils removed because his biothei had such a good time having 
his out. Experience teaches all of us that if we want attention 
we should get ill; if we stay well we get Uttle of it. 

The pica of illness never fails to be effective. If we could just 
regulate oui illnesses we could float through life on a bed of 
roses. A class was notified ahead of time that they would be 
given a quiz. At the appointed time about 25 per cent of them 
Weie absent, piesenting excuses of illnesses an great vaiiety. The 
next time the instructor announced a quiz he added that it any 
student absented himself from the quiz for any> reason at all, 
sickness included, he would leceive zero. All were present. Did 
tins announcement actually improve the health of the class to 
that extent? 

How much are these people aware of what they are doing? In 
some instances, especially in the early stages, it is cjuite likely 
that theie is a conscious exaggeration, it not an actual pretense, 
when there is no illness at all. While this may be so, there is 
little value in determinwig just how nnich of an illness is real 
and how much it is exaggeiated. We all know that a headache, 
which is a leal headache, may be very annoying if we have a 
hard task to peiform. The ache becomes almost unbearable 
under such ciicumslances The same headache pains us ipuch 
less if we have a very dcsiiable occupation ahead of us. Actual 
pain is difEeient, depending upon other chcumstances. The 
slightest indisposition is sufficient when we want to escape, hut 
it takes veiy great suffering to stop us when we are intent on 
some game, 

Even though, in the beginning, an ailment is exaggerated be- 
cause it is effective in getting us ouC ol a task, there may be an 
actual increase m the symptoms after we have so used it In 
other words, we may use illness as an excuse to fool others, and 
later find that we aie iooling ourselves An instance in point is 
the following; A girl developed the habit ol telling her friends 
that she had a headache in order to excuse herself from invita- 
tions which would interfere with hfir work ' Having given such 
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a deliberate excuse eaily in the evening, she would later dis- 
covci that vshe acUially had a headache. This gill was essentially 
honest Allei excusing heiself she would tell herself, in order 
to appear honest to herself, that she did not feel so well and, in 
a shoit time, she actuary lelt justified in having offered the ex- 
cuse she did She had actually developed a headache in order to 
prove to herself that she was tiuthful. 

Once this habit of escaping the responsibilities of life by com- 
plaining of pains and aches gets loot in us it grows veiy piolifi- 
cally. Should we give any less plausible reason for shirking we 
should gam disappioval and we would, through shame, be 
forced to take •our place and work No one will blame us for 
being ill, so we escape and wm sympathy at the same time. 
Should we get the feeling that our friends entei tamed a fleeting 
suspicion that our aches^were not leai, all we have to do is to 
exaggerate a bit moie and they are again deceived. So we in- 
crease the severity of the symptoms until they become all-con- 
suming. 

Most of the so-called ^'neivoiis breakdowns** ( 5 £ college stu- 
dents are of this type. Students complain that they are over- 
worked and are lorced to drop out ol ^college to take a much- 
needed rest. Here it may be no more than a fear of failure in 
school which becomes so insistent that woik and study aie im- 
possible. The “nervous breakdown*’ wiables the student to es- 
cape possible failure and to “save his face” at the same time. Of 
course there aic students who do have to diop out of college 
because of genuine illness Those who use illness as an evasion 
device are merely taking advantage of this fact, and sneaking 
out with those who merit a temporary release fiom college. 

Sometimes the thing iiom which the evader is trying to escape 
is 11101 e specific, yet something which he dare not openly admit 
to himself or to others The lollowmg case illustrates this. 

A young man who had a very fine position with prospects of 
advancement had to give up his work and go to a sanitaiium for 
a prolonged rest. It seemed a paiticularly unfortunate situa- 
tion, for he had planned to be mariied in a few weeks. He com- 
plained bitterly at his ill-fdrlune. He would lose his position 
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because of the illness, he could not support a wife with no posi- 
tion, and the marriage had to be postponed indelinitely. 

He was after a time dischaiged from the hospital, returned to 
work, and was again able to look ahead witli gieat hopes for a 
successful business caieer Since he in such fine circum- 
stances, another date was set tor the wedding A short time be- 
fore the wedding was to take place he had another '‘break- 
down/* and had to give up his position and go to the hospital 
for another prolonged period He again expiessed great sorrow 
that the wedding had to be abandoned and^ill his friends as well 
as the friends of his prospective bride were very sympathetic. 
However, a physician ivho understood such things took him in 
hand, and it was discovered that lie iiad a hidden antipathy for 
marriage, which he did not recogni/e clearly, but which domi- 
nated him. He could not express this fear outwardly and refuse 
to marry the girl whom he had betiothed, so he took flight in 
his illness. Ceitainly what this man needed was not rest or 
medical care so much as to have his attitude toward marriage 
straightened olit. 

The climax of adopting n physical disease in ordei to escape 
from a mental conflict cbmes when a person is able to deceive 
his physicians to the point wheie they will operate upon him 
and when he will tool himself to such an extent that he is will- 
ing, and even anxious, tonindergo such opeiations. It is a clever 
physician who has never been deceived by hysterical individuals. 
They will develop tender areas, swellings, temperatuies, and 
will show a fairly consistent pictiue of tumors, inflamed ap- 
pendixes, stomach ulcers, and the like. 

A person who has developed the habit of escaping by the route 
of illness is likely to use the same device in all sorts of various 
situations. He will remain well as long as things run smoothly, 
but whenever some difficulty arises, no matter what its nature, 
he will immediately turn to his health instead of facing the issue 
squarely. How should people of this sort be treated? Should we 
all get ^'hard-boiled** and treat sick people with less considera- 
tion? This would hardly be wise as a general policy tor, in so 
doing, we might be cruel to a peiSon who was genuinely ill. 
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Most physicians have in their inemoiy at least one case where 
they became veiy Stern witli a convalescent patient and forced 
him to become active in his business beloie he was physically 
able to do so. One experience in which the results of such 
diastic tieatment weic*unfouunate is enough to put us on our 
guard against general insensitivencss to illness in others. It is, 
of couise, )ust this lact that the neuiasthenics play upon. 

It IS not so much a question ol whelhei we shall be sympa- 
thetic or lOugh in oui treatment of olheis. We should tiy to 
disci inimate, and help the peison adjust to the tiling which is 
driving him into illness. It is strange how blind we may become 
in cases ol thi^sort. For example, a mother brought her boy to 
a hospital with the stoiy tliat he had a queer illness. Every 
morning he was too sick to go to school and had to remain in 
bed until about the middle of the morning He then seemed to 
be better for the lest of the day, could get up and play, only to 
have another spell the lollowing moining. In the hospital he 
was put to bed, but was soon able <o be up and aiound. When 
he was given a task in the hospital one morning fie complained 
that he was ill. He was immediatel^^puL to bed. After another 
patient had done the woik assigned Co him he infoimed lus 
nurse tliat he was better and wanted to get up. He was gently 
told that since he had been ill' he must stay in bed all day. Sick 
in the morning, in bed all day, was tlic lule. It took but a few 
days of this sort of treatment to cuie him. 

The treatment that is needed is a real change of chaiacter 
These persons need to be reeducated in their fundamental ab- 
titudes toward life. They are cowards, hiding behind human 
sympathy to escape the battles ol life Teach them that the 
thrills of life come from the conflicts one has to face and they 
will no more want to escape by becoming ill than a bail player 
will want to go to bed each time an important game is to be 
played. 

Let us repeat, in order to understand the significance of ex- 
aggerated complaints of illness, we must remember that the vic- 
tim of this defense is using the illness as a distraction device to 
draw the attention of others from the real difficulty. As long as 
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they can be interested in his illness they are not likely to look 
further, and therefore they miss the real significance of the com- 
-plaints 

A functional illness is a childish way of running from reality. 
It indicates that, as a child, a peison has^not been taught to face 
life and its pioblems. Suppose it is a moral issue, why run to a 
disease to escape admitting that one has been tempted to do an 
undesuable act? Teach a child to face his temptations squarely 
and fight them directly, and he will not resoU to illness. 

But of course the main trouble rests with the adults who have 
these children in their care They themselves do not want to 
admit that the child is motivated by inipro}:)er dfivcs, and they 
accept the ruse that the child offers even more readily than he 
does himself. It is this gullibility on the pait of teachers and 
parents, as well as physicians, that provides the soil m which 
functional illnesses grow. 

Eternal vigilance. Eternal vigilance is the price of safety. 
This has been the theme obthis book. A number of different 
kinds of self-creception have been described and the dangers of 
failuie to be honest witbonesolf have been pointed out. It has 
been shown that most clangers do not come upon one without 
some warning It is failure to recognize the significance of these 
warnings that makes most of us vulnerable to disruption. 

Conducting one’s life as something like gardening When the 
new vegetation first shoots out of tlie ground, weeds look veiy 
much like the desirable plants to the uninitiated Hence, mis- 
takes may be made by the novice in either of two directions. 
He may become so zealous in eradicating the weeds as soon as 
they appear that he tears out the precious flowers or vegetables 
he wishes to grow Or, on the other hand, he may be fearful 
of making a mistake, so he permits everything to gioAV until he 
can be sure. By the time he is sure, the weeds have choked out 
the good plants and when he tries to pull up the weeds he up- 
roots his crop. The wholesome man does not eradicate every- 
thing pleasurable from his life in his zeal for the good life, nor 
does he permit every impulse to have us way for fear he might 
miss some fun. This book was written in the hope that it might 
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help the reader profit from the expeiiences ot otliers and thus 
avoid the costly way of learning by his own experiences entirely. 

The lessons for living which we have presented were learned 
by studying the mistakes of those whose mental balance has been 
iiudermined. We have-'told you how to profit by then mistakes. 
If scientists discover that an infectious disease is spread by con- 
taminated milk and teach the health auihoiities how to keep 
the milk pure, we can all piofit by this knowledge. Now that 
we know the cause of tlie disease and tliat ive aie protected from 
contamination wc shoukl no longer have any feai. Any vestige 
of fear that might lemain could only be a fear of negligence on 
the part of the health officers and not a fear of the disease itself 
nor ol milk. The fear, through knotvledge, is directed toward 
the proper place. 

Life is a game. When wc aie born we are entered in tliat 
game and there is only one thing for us to do— play the game. 
Those who get functional mental disoiders are simply poisons 
who refuse to play it or who lefuse to play accoiding to the rules. 

If a person will not play according to the rules it is not his 
fault, of course. It is because someone has induced him to do 
differently. Someone has taught him tC> attempt to stay out, to 
evade playing, to cheat, to sneak in dirty little foul plays, or to 
play as though no one else were in the game. If you have come 
to the age ol a college student and have been taught any such 
tricks, it is up to you to change your attitude, to unlearn such 
devices, and to face life squaicly from this point on. 

The kind of person we are at the present moment is the result 
of the manner in which we have met the varying experiences of 
life in die past and the type of person we shall be in the future 
will depend upon how we meet them from this point. As an 
infant each individual is '9ery much undeveloped but has the 
possibility of great expansion provided he takes advantage of 
the opportunities offered him. 

The type of personality we now possess is the result of thou- 
sands of experiences, but that does not mean it will remain the 
same in the future. Each of us is destined to have thousands of 
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otlier expeneiices, and it is with these that we sliould concern 
ourselves How can we make the Cutuie yield* tKe best results? 

’ The first essential is to get dearly in mind just what you want 
the future to accomplish for you To know this you should ex- 
ercise the gieatest iiankiiess in discerniif^ what sort of person 
you aie. The next essential is to visiiali7e clearly the sort of 
person you wish to become. The third is to make plans to grow 
from the sort of person you are into the one you have planned 
for youiself. 

Having organized your life in such a latu^nal lashion, jvhat is 
there to fear? You are no more afraid of life than an experi- 
enced driver is of handling his car. Meeting the Various phases 
of life IS merely a pait of yoiu everyday program If you evei 
had any leanings towaid abnormality of any sort it is because 
you were too afraid to meet life at some point (oi at all points) 
and devised some evasive method to escape it. When you learn 
to adjust to that phase of hie, it ceases to be a problem and the 
fear vanishes. 

Being a unified personality you will, nevertheless, meet new 
pioblems every day of yituf lifj; but they will come as chal- 
lenges, not as threats, becliuse meeting life in the past has given 
you confidence that you can meet it in the future Perhaps some 
unusual event will get you down for a while, but it cannot keep 
you down. Past oppositioif has made you as resilient as a rubbei 
ball, and you naturally bounce back on your feet ready for the 
fight. 

Your greatest opposition will come from people. Social ad- 
justments are by far the hardest to accomplish, but you will get 
more and more expeiience with people, and each successful en- 
counter will add to your social poise. You will find the fear of 
people vanishing as you come to know them better, and as they 
come to like you because of your understanding of them. 

Finally, mental soundness is not static. Life is evei changing 
and new adjustments must always be made. You must steer 
through a great number of seething forces, but your course will 
be smooth because you are one of the forces and the whole sys- 
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tern is unified* You are not a monkey wrench in the wheels ol 
progress, you afe uiie of the cogs You have achieved mental 
soundness when you are willing to be a pait oi lile. 

QUESTIONS 

1* Explain why a nonadjusiivc icaciion is not so serious a condi- 
tion as a psychosis 

2 Give the gcneitil lules for dealing with an evasion, 

3. Describe the bchavioi of the in liable person and explain why 
such behavior occurs 

4 Gire reasons to prove that compulsions arc evasions. 

5 Give illustiations of indecision which aic advantageous to 
then victftn.^ 

G What is necessary in oidei to understand morbid lying? 

7 Explain wJiy worry is so effective as an evasion device. 

8 What must be addec^ to a purpose to make it a fixed idea? 

9 What must be added to a fixed idea to make it an obsession? 

10. Trace the steps by means of which a person learns to use illness 
as an evasion device 

11. Draw up some rules which, if applied by a mother in the raising 
of her child, would make it unlikely that he \^ould use illness 
as an evasion device. 

12. Support the idea of being happily njaladjusted as a satisfactory 
way of life. 
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Experimentation, discoinagcd in chil- 
dicn, 278-279 

Exploilalion of others, futility of, 89- 
92 

Fable, of antcdcluvian school, 109 
Fa dine as a test of gcnciali/ation, 288; 
delusions of peisccucioii to conceal, 
310, feelings of in omotional tlcpics- 
sions, 214-217, liow to deal with, 
220, Icauiing from, 21-22, 283, stimu- 
lant to thinking, 285-286 
Favois, leal lung to icceivc, 48-50 
Feais, as defense mechanisms, 29, as 
disguiscil wishes, 187-189, attempts 
to conceal, » 17j9-^ 72, beginnings of 
inoibid, 166-167, enjoyment of, 169- 
jr70f guilt feelings behind, 177-180, 
handling of noimal, 161-160, hid- 
ing behind, 175-177, how to iiiastci. 
162-192, of inscciiiity, 180-183, of 
peiscciUion, 189-191; of the futine, 
183-186, peisistent specific, 172-171, 
supiiortcd by Ignorance, 167-169. 
vague, 187-189, wholesome, 162-161 
Fighting as a defense mechanism, 30, 
as means for ovoi coming dejection, 
217-218; in dealing with fcais, 165 
Fixed ideas, as evasion devices, 381- 
382 

Forgetting, value of, 29 
Freedom, adolescent stuigglc for, 320- 
321 

Friendship, ultimate test of, 57^58 
Frusttiitions, stimulating value of, 311- 
316 

Fumbling, value of, 20-21 
Functional disoidcrs, contrasted with 
stuictural, 26-28 

Gcnciah/ations, cautions in making, 
288 

Goal, daiigci of fixation upon, 23-24, 
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200, 20'l“205, near vcisiis remote, 
1 16-M7, oigani/cd, as mental health 
' Hides, 11-12 

Cdief as a screen for mishchavioi. 208- 
209, positive value of, 195-197 
CiUKlcinre piofcssicinal, 228, tests in, 
23 * 1 - 2^11 

Guilt feelings cause of fcai, 177-180, 
cause of msccunty feelings, 8'1-R5. 
cause oK mental conflicts, 327-328, 
cause of qiieei emotional bcliavioi, 
1 1^1-151; from self imposed standaids, 
307, make woik unpleasant, 251, 
1 elation to Hifenonty feelings, 8*1- 
85 

Habit, relegation of routine acts to, 23 
Handicap, self-love as social, 35-36 
Hancbcaps as instiga tois to success, 
107, liascd on self consciousness, 110- 
112, coucition of minor, 113-114, 
fighting against, 11^1-116, how to 
oveicoint, 107-134, methods foi deal- 
ing with, 112-119, substitutes foi, 
110-118; using as a\oLation, IIH, 
iUili7ing as asseti ,118-^119, when to 
oveicomo, 108-110* 

Happiness, as an index of i^cntal 
health, 7-8 

Hate 1x1 sed on jealousy, 127-129, 
blame foi on peisonal defect, 122- 
124; pi ejection of, 339, victims of, 
337-340 

Health, as a factor in overcomnig de- 
jection, 209-210, 218 
Humilialion of others, 131 
Hiimoi as a test of sc<ial objectivity, 
80-81, in dealing AVith handicaps, 
133 

Ideals, unchangeable, as cause of de- 
jection, 198-200 

Ideas, blight, giving others ciedit for, 
72-74 

Ideology as a dynamic chart for liv- 
ing, 306, definition of, 335, develop- 
ment of, 333-366, impoUance of 
evolving wholesome, 315 
Ignoiance, as a souicc of fears, 167- 
169 

Illness, escape into, 383-389 
Inconsistency, a feature of mtelhgencc, 
286-287 
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Indecision* as a defense device, 377- 
378, source of, 196 

Inductive reasoning, rlcscnpfjon of, 
287-291 

IncfTicicncy, because of lack of organ- 
ization, 268-272. because of personal 
pioblcm<^ 262-268 

Inferiority complexes cause of poor 
work, 259-261, need foi avoiding, 
45-^17, piactical rules foi ticatmcnt 
of, 132-131, tieatment of, 127 
Infcnonty, feelings of factors which 
intensify, 122-121, m handicapped 
pci son, JJ9-120, oijgim of, J 20-122, 
relation to ginlt feelings, ^12 1-126, 
various icactions to. 126-132 
Ingeiiinty, in thinkin^j, 277 
Initiative, value of, 249-250 
Insecurity cause foi making vvoik 
pleasant, 252-2*)3, feai of. 180-183, 
feelings of, 85-86, piothiccd b> feel- 
ings of guilt, 81-85, symptom of so- 
cial maladjustment, 16 
Insight, index of mental health, 17-18 
Insults, imconscjoiis, 60-61 
Intelligence as related to occupation, 
231. factois included in, 235, signifi- 
cance of tests of, 233-2*?6 
Interest in others, inipoitance of, 42~'H 
Interests changing, clFcct on vocational 
selection, 221-225, importance of in 
vocational selection, 237-2 U 
Intioveision as a peisonal philosophv, 
350-355, futility of to gam scciiiuy, 
89 

In veil non, a le.iriied attitude, 283 
Irritability, significance of, 373-371 
Isolation* peisonal, as an ideology, 
350-351, social, 87-89 

Leadership, reliance upon, 99-101 
Listen, learning how to, 47-^18 
Love development of, 151-154, dis* 
timtion between infantile and ma- 
ture, 151-159 

Love foi others- how to learn, 37-40; 

impoitance of, 36-37 
Lying, pathological, 378-379 

Maladjusted, happily, hoiv to be, 368- 
392 

Mai’^ia, as foim of infantile emotional- 
ism, 148 
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Masks, pcrsonahty gncf lo disguise 
misconduct, 20H-20f| happiness to 
hide* soiiow, 211* kinds of, 28-31; 
pin pose of 2, to co\ei fcais, 170- 
172, to (ovci wishes 187-180 
MatiUity, emotional c.miiaiks of, 150- 
IGO, how" to attain, HG-WO 
Mcinoiy, distoition of, 352-351 
Mental balance, causes for loss of, 21- 
26 

Meiuil la/ mess, to be avoided, 278- 
279 

Misappichensions, at adolescence, 321- 
322 

Modcratron, facilitates adjustment, 311 
Monotony as ran so foi dislike of woik, 
253, need for ,^oiding, 271 
Moral standards, conflicts bctivecn, 308- 
310 

Motives hidden 1 13-1 1; insight into 
as index, of menial health, 12-15, lack 
of, 15, of others, 69-71 

Negative instances impoi tanre of, 288- 
202, value of in logic, 22 
Neuiosis, popular inisiindci standing 
of. 368-371 

Nonadjiihtive icactions, pcisistcnt, 371- 
372 

Objectivity goal of self-analysis, 18, 
to balance emotional expciicnces, 
2M, 10 overcome unfncndlmess, 124 
Obsessions, significance of, 382-383 
Occupations imcntoiy of, 210, lists of, 
241 

Opporiunisni, in vocational selection, 
288 

Opportniiities ncai at hand, 223-22 L 
vocational, 231-232, 211-212 
Oiganj/ation: imporiamc of, 273, lack 
of, 268 

Ovei compensation, to hide infeuonty, 
15-46 

Past, living in, as a defense inccha- 
lusm. 30 

Pattern for living development of, 
333-356; selection of, 537 
Perfect lonism, may icsult in cfficlencyt 
201 

Peiscriiiiori delusions of, 337-345; fears 
of, 189-191; ideas of, begin 
hate, 128-129 


Peismcnee as facLoi in emotional do- 
piessioiis, 199; habit of, 271, misuse 
of. 22 

Pcisonality hints foi making suivey df, 
6~18, m continual flux, 331, solu- 
tion ot pinhlems of, 18-21 
Peispceiive as index of mental hcaltli, 
8-10, ncccssar) for pcisouality study, 
331, needed to attain emotional bal- 
aiuc, 215 

Phobias, oitgins of, 172-171 
Pity dejection as means for gaining, 
200-202, disliked by handicapped 
peison, 112, 133 

Planning, factor in efficiency, 269-272 
Plasticity in carl) voiational selection, 
225-227, ^29-230, pieieqiusitc for 
plcasuie from vvoik, 246 
Piaise* iiuliicit, 53-55, use of to win 
fuends, 51-53 

Piejudiccs distort clcai thinking, 208- 
300, symjmthy foi those of othcis, 
67-69 

Pioblcms' diflciciiccs in in gene y of, 
20, solve imjDoilant ones fust, 31 1“- 
312 

Piohlcm solviVg^ ny trial and eiror, 

281- 285, principles of. 287, variability 
III. Ss'i 

Piojecfloir, |)ooi basis for judging 
others, 65-67 

Proverb. 107, 136, 333, 368 
Prying, dangers of, 44~45 
Puz/Iqs, how to solve. 284-285 

Questions determination to answer, 

282- 283; how to ask, 279-280, how 
to get ansrvcis to, 280-281, making 
specific, 281-282 

Reactions, nonad jus live, 371-372 
Realism, objective accom|>aiiiment of 
selFreliancc, 86, as cure for inferior- 
ity feelings, 132-133; necessity for, 
5 

Reasoning deductive, 292-295, in 
duciivc, 287-291, relationship to be- 
lief, 297-208, to displace guilt feel- 
ings, 327-328, various uses of, 283- 
281, versus arguing, 205-297 
Refouneis, as scnpcgoaicis, 345 
Reforming others, should be avoided, 
75-77 
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Rcf^cssion* begin"? gradu.illy, 351—^5^, 
should be temporal y, 351-351 
Rc|cctioii confliUs i elating to feelings 
of, 323-32(5, 1 elation to inferiority 
feelings, 121-121 

Relax tUion, in connection with feais, 

m 

Rcmoiso, as a l.ish to promote good* 
ness, 205-20G 

Repiession^ingiown emotions from, 212 
Restlessness, significance of, 373-374 
Rewaids, learning to wait foi 116-1 17 
Rules, Social for intelligent living, 310, 
less impoitant than individuals, 62- 
64 

Sc.ipegoating, description of, 345-316 
Schi/ophrciiia hebephrenic, 351, sun* 
pie, 350-351 

Seclusion, futile as means foi attain- 
ing security, 88 

Secunty based on human understand- 
ing, 83-81, dependent upon inner 
stability, 102-101, feelings of, 85- 
86, social, how to attain, 83-101 
Sclf-apprais.ii honest, 4, how to make, 
1-31, 111 dealing hniukaps, 110 
Self consciousness bai to social ad- 
justments, 36, based on peiscAal 
compansons, 110-112, causey poor 
ivoik, 259-262, how to ovcicomc, 
10-41, wrong treatment of, 171 
Self cffaccment, as an ideology, 361 
Self esteem, raising in the othei per- 
son, 50-51 

Self-love* as a handicap to emotional 
matin I ty, 152-151, as a social handi 
rap, 35-36, how to outgiow, 155-159 
Self-pity, diiTeicn Hated fioin gnef, 195, 
need foi avoiding, 134, prolongs and 
distorts emotional depressions* 202- 
204i relation to guilt feelings, 126 
Self-i chance, how developed, 86-87 
Sclf-satisfactioii, inimical to thinking, 
285 

Social adjustment* index of mental 
health, 16-17, making people like 
you, 34-58, poise, 60-82, securUy 
thiough, 83-104 

Sore spots, m oiheis, need for avoid- 
ing, 46^7 

So 1 row, as a device to secure moial 
cicdit, 206-208, ingrown vcisus ex- 
pressed, 210-212 
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Sf|uarc pcg-i oil nd -hole myth, 228-229 
Stability, innci, 102-101 
Stress, kind n\oie impoitant' th.in 
amount, 314 

Stimiing, need foi avoiding, 55-57 
Stubbornness, development of as, a 
habit, 925^91 

Study, lilies for eflicient, 270-272 
Success habit of. 257, impoiiance of, 
21, may lead to mental incitia, 28 >, 
woiship of, 130 

SiifTciing, reactions to, 112-111 
Superionly, excessive attempts to at- 
tain, 129-131 

Syllogism, structure and use -of, 292- 
295 

Temper tantrums, development of 92 
Icuor, produced by guilt feelings, 84 
Tests of gcncial intelligence, 233-236, 
of specific abilities, 236-237, of voca 
tional interests, 237-211 
Thinking habit of, 278, deal, 277-303 
Ties, significance of. 375 
Traits, association of persons vsith 
diverse, 77-79 

Ticnds in individual development, dis- 
covery of, 334-335 

Unworthincss, feelings of, in relation 
to guilt feelings, 126—127 

Versatility characteristic of whole- 
some peisonality, 365, value of, 22- 
23 

Vigilance, eternal, the pi ice of safety, 
3R9-392 

Vocational infonnation, how to ob- 
tain, 240-2 12 

Vocational interests affected by handi- 
caps. 133, change of, 117, tests of, 
228-211 

Vocational misfits causes of, 248-244, 
ho# to avoid, 245-216, significance 
of, 212-246 

Votational piefcrences, tests for, 239- 
240 

Vocational selection atliUidcs and in 
tcrests 111 , 237-211, combined with 
adjustment, 229-230, effect of chang- 
ing interests on. 224-225, proccduie 
to* be foHoivcd, 230-232, self -selec- 
tion of. 227-228 
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Waiting, value of, 20-21 
Wisdom, ntcci foi, 18-20 
Wishes, disguised by fcMis, 187-189 
AVoik as a cuie for cmolional dcpics- 
sioiis, 219-220, asacinefoi infciioiity 
feelings, 132, as a dish action device, 
3%-3^)7. as a lefugc fioni tiouble, 
355-350, can be fun, 250-251, cura- 
tive value of, 357-359, develop- 
ment of habits of, 255-259, fcai of, 
needless, 35(5, liow to make count, 
219-274, love of contagious, 256, 
reasons for pool habits of, 259-262, 


SUBJECTS 

reasons why avoided, 251-255, rules 
foi elFcctive, 272-271 
Woiking woild, how to fit into, 223- 
217 

Woiiy as an evasion device, 379-381, 
1 elation to emotional depression, 
199 

Yes-response, opening way for, 71-72 

fT 

Zeal, excessive, as cause of emotional 
depicssion, 198-200 




